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ADVERTISEMENT, 


“Hatr-Hours OF ENGLISH History,” although 
forming a Companion to the “HALF-HOURS WITH THE 
BEST AUTHORS,” differs in several particulars from the 
plan of that Work. 

1. Although the articles, taken on an average, will each 
ffrnish reading for about a Half-Hour, they cannot, from 
the nature of the work, be so arranged as to supply con- 
tiguous reading for every day and week'of the year. 

2. They are not selected as specimens of the excellence 
of style, although many articles are necessarily taken from 
those who may be included amongst “the best Authors ;” 
but chiefly as affording a succession of the more graphic 
parts of English History, chronologically arranged. 

The Editor was led to the conception of his plan, from 
the consideration that the portions of History upon which 
general readers, and the young especially, delight to dwell, 
are those which tell some story which is complete in itself, 
or which furnish some illustration which has a separate as 
well as a general interest. 

This volume is, with some few exceptions, necessarily 
drawn from modern sources, The early Chroniclers 
tell so much that is fabulous or conflicting, that they 
afford little assistance. But as we approach the period 
when History becomes more exact-—- when actual 
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observers—such as Froissart and Clarendon,—relate the 
scenes they have witnessed with the spirit which always 
belongs to real impressions—and philosophical analists 
such as Bacon and Camden draw from authentic docu- 
ments or vivid traditions ~we shall find ample materials in 
the original sources. In such ds these’we have to search 
for narratives that have charms rarely found in any his- 
torical digest. Beyond these, we have the Memoir-writers, 
and the Auto-biographers, in whose pages we have those 
pictures of manners without which History is tob ofterl a 
record of court intrigues and aimless wars, 

The principle which has guided the introduction of 
Dramatic Scenes, whether original or selected, is indicated 
at page 93. 

The Editor has to request the indulgence of any livitig 
author, or any proprietor of Copyright, from whose stores 
he has selected without permission—but always with due 
acknowledgment. His respect for the rights of literary 
property will always prevent him abusing the indulgence 
upon which he has thus presumed. 
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HALF HOURS 


OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BOOK I. 
THE ROMAN PERIOD. 


Cusar’s Inbusion of Britain. 
Dion Cassius. 


TyFeconquest and colonization of Britain by the Romans is the be- 
ginning of our real history. All before this is obscure and fabulous, Although 
Milton ‘determined to bestow the telling over even of these reputed tales,” 
he avows that, ‘‘of British affairs, from the first peopling of the island to the 
coming of Julius Cresar, nothing certain, either by tradition, history, or ancient 
fame, hath hitherto been left us.” In Dr. J. Lappenberg’s “‘ England under 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings,” translated by Mr. Thorpe, we have the following 
general remarks on what may be termed our Mythic period :— 


For the earliest notice of its existence among nations, Britain is 
indebted to that spirit of commerce, through which it was itself 
one day to become so great. More than a thousand years before 
the birth of our Saviour, Gades and Tartessus had been founded 
by the Phoenicians, whose fearless traders we behold, in our dim 
vision of those remote times when tin was brought in less abund- 
ance from the ports of Spain, after a tedious coasting voyage of 
four months, fetching that metal from the islands which Herodotus 
denominates the Cassiterides, or islands producing tin (xaevirepos), 
and which now bear the name of the Scilly Islands. Herodotus 
was unable to ascertain the position of these islands, nor does he 
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even mention the name of Britain. It is probable that the Phce- 
nicians never sailed thither direct from their own coast, though 
Midacritus, the individual who is recorded as having first brought 
tin from the Cassiterides, seems by his name to have been a Phee- 
nician. The earliest mention of the British islands by name is 
made by Aristotle, who describes them as consisting of Albion and 
Terne. The Carthaginian Hisinlio, who, between the years 362 
and 350 4.C., had been sent by his government on a voyage of 
discovery, also found the tin islands, which he calls Oestrymnides, 
near Albion, and two days’ sail from Terne, in Mount’s Bay. His 
example was some years after followed by a citizen of the cele- 
brated colony of the Phocians, the Massilian Pytheas, to the 
scanty fragments of whose journal, preserved by Strabo and other 
ancient authors, we are indebted for the oldest accounts concern- 
ing the inhabitants of these islands. The Massilians and Narbon- 
nese traded at an early period (by land journies to the northern 
coast of Gaul), with the island Titis (Wight, or St. Michael's 
Mount), and with the coasts of Britain. This early commerce was 
carried on both for the sake of the tin—an article of great imanort- 
ance to the ancients—and of lead; though these navigators 
extended their commerce to other productions of the country, 
such as slaves, skins, and a superior breed of hunting dogs, which 
the Celts made use of in war. British timber was employed by 
Archimedes for the mast of the largest ship of war which he had 
caused to be built at Syracuse. Gold and silver are said to have 
been found there; also an inferior sort of pearl, which is still to 
be met with. This country and its metals soon became an object 
of scientific enquiry to the Greeks, as is proved by a work upon 
the subject by Polybius, the loss of which must be painfully felt 
by every one acquainted with the acuteness and sound judgment 
of that historian. 

The Romans first became acquainted with Britain through their 
thirst after universal dominion. Scipio, to his enquiries concern. 
ing it among the merchants of the three most distinguished Celtic 
cities, Massilia, Narbo, and Corbelo, had received no satisfactory 
answer: and Pubitus Crassus is named as the first Roman who 
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visited the Cassiterides ; and who observing that the metals were 
dug from but a little depth, and that his men at peace were volun- 
tarily occupying themselves on the sea, pointed out this course to 
such as were willing to take it. This was probably the officer of 
that name, who, by Ceesar’s command, had achieved the conquest 
of the Gaulish nations inhabiting along the shores of the British 
Channel. 

Through Ceesar’s conquest of the south of England, and the 
later sway held ovet it by the Roman emperors, we are first 
enabled to form an idea of the country. Well might the goddess 
of science and of war appear to the Greeks and Romans under 
one form, (for it was the Macedonian and Roman swords that 
fixed for antiquity the limits both of the earth and of historic 
knowledge,) though their idea of Britain is, it must be confessed, 
a very obscure one, and stands much in need of the reflecting 
light of modern scientific .2search, To Strabo, as well as to 
Cesar and Ptolemy, even the figure and relative position of the 
British Islands were uncertain. According to Strabo, Ireland lies 
ta.she north of Britain ; while to the last, the northern coasts of 
Ireland and Scotland appear on the same latitude. These errors 
must necessarily occasion numberless mistakes with regard to the 
positions of tribes and territories, when given according to the 
degrees of longitude and latitude. Our knowledge too with 
regard to the inhabitants is rendered extremely unsatisfactory by 
the circumstance, that in the islands and their several districts 
very different degrees of civilization were met with, which have by 
authors been too generally applied, and in the most opposite 
senses. The inhabitants of the Cassiterides, whose position even 
Strabo seeks off Gallicia, are descnbed by Pytheas in almost the 
same words as the Iberians are in other passages. Besides mining 
of a very simple description, they applied themselves to the rear- 
ing of cattle, and exchanged tin, lead, and hides with the traders, 
against salt, pottery, and brass ware. They appeared rambling 
about their tin islands with long beards like goats, clad in dark 
garments reaching to their heels, and leaning upon staves. It is 
not improbable that these accounts are also applicable to the 

B2 
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neighbouring coast of Cornwall, perhaps even to the tribe of the 
Silures in South Wales; but it is uncertain whether in these 
mountaineers we are to recognise Iberian settlers, or an original 
native population identical with that of the rest of South Britain. 
Navigation along the coasts, though only in small boats of twisted 
osier covered with leather, had, for a length of time, been very 
lively. The tin, formed into square blocks, was brought to the 
Isle of Wight, where it was purchased by merchants and carried 
over to Gaul, and then, in a journey of about thirty days, con- 
veyed on horses to Marseilles, Narbonne, and the mouths of the 
Rhone. A commerce of this kind, by exciting individual industry, 
had long rendered the inhabitants of the southern coast of Britain 
active, docile, and friendly to strangers ; yet was their spirit sunk 
in a slumber which held them to their native soil, until, through 
the calamity of a most unjust hostile invasion, from being a 
country not reckoned among the nations of Europe, the land*t# : 
British barbarians, known only to a few daring mariners, became 
a province closely connected with imperial Rome, and at length 
that state, which, more than any other of the European nati&tf,, 
has impressed the stamp of its character and institutions, not only 
upon this portion of the globe, but also upon lands and regions not 
discovered till after a long course of ages. 

The inhabitants of Britain, with the exception, perhaps, of those 
above-mentioned as Iberian colonists, belonged to the same great 
national family which we find in Gaul and in Belgium, and which 
commonly bears the name of Celts. The supposition of Tacitus 
of a difference between the northern and the southern race, and 
that the former, from its strong bodily structure and red hair, was 
of Germanic origin, is by other accounts shown to be groundless, 
The language still living, particularly in Wales and Brittany, as 
well as the Druidic worship, which, though blended with Chris- 
tianity, survived to a late period in the former country, supplying 
it, during a thousand years, with energy to withstand the English 
invaders, form the leading characteristics of this once great race, 
and which, being its intellectual portion, have been preserved the 
longest, 


cd 
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In treating of the primitive history of the Britons, a writer must 
use their native traditions with great caution. Like those of the 
other European nations, they appear only in that Romanized garb 
which was fashioned in the modern world by the last rays of the 
setting Roman sun. Though at every step in the region of British 
tradition, we meet with traces of an eastern origin, yet the tales ot 
the destruction of Troy, and of the flight of Brutus, a great grand- 
son of Acneas, to Britain, are, in the unnatural travestie in which 
alone they have been transmitted to us, wholly devoid of historic 
value, and the simple truth seems lost to us beyond recovery. 
The vain Britons gratified their pride in adorning themselves with 
the faded tinsel, and appropriating to themselves the fabulous 
national tradition of Rome. 


But the great masters of the ancient world have marked their traces on our 
earth in deep lines, not to be obliterated : the written monuments of their rule 
afe Still more enduring. Cesar describes the circumstances of his landing ; 
and the very day of that event can be fixed by astronomical computation, The 
little river which he first crossed still flows beneath the gentle hills where the 
bal natives confronted his legions ; and the topographer of our own times is 
the best witness to the truth of the historian of nineteen hundred years ago. 
Dion Cassius has also described the Roman invasion in his history, a transla- 
tion of which we extract from the splendid volume published ‘‘by command of 
her Majesty,” entitled ‘‘ Monumenta Historica Britannica :”—- 


Cesar, therefore, first of the Romans, then crossed the Rhine, 
and afterwards passed over into Britain, in the consulship of 
Pompey and Crassus. This country is distant from the continent 
of Celtira, where the Morini dwell, at least four hundred and fifty 
stadia: and it stretches out along the remaining portion of Gaul, 
and nearly the whole of Iberia, extending upward into the sea. 
To the earliest of the Greeks and Romans its very existence was 
not known, but to those of after times, it became matter of dispute 
whether it were a continent or an island; and much has been 
written on either side by persons, who, having neither themselves 
seen nor heard of it from its inhabitants, knew nothing concern- 
ing it, but merely conjectured, as prompted by leisure or the love 
of controversy ; in process of time, however, first under Agricola, 
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in safety, for they cut down the surrounding trees, and piled others 
in layers upon them so as in some degree to resemble a wall, they 
then infested the foraging parties of the Romans. Being worsted, 
moreover, in a certain battle in the open country, they enticed the 
Romans, in the pursuit, to their fastness, and thence in turn killed 
many of them. And after this a tempest having again shattered 
the enemies ships, the Britons summoned their allies, and made 
an attack even upon the Roman station; having given the com- 
mand to Cassivelaunus, the chief potentate of the island. The 
Romans, then, coming into conflict with them, were at first thrown 
into disorder by the shock of their chariots; but afterwards open- 
ing their ranks and letting them pass through, and aiming obliquely 
at the assailing enemy, they retrieved the fight. 

For atime both parties maintained their position ; but after- 
wards the barbarians, although they were victorious over the in- 
fantry, yet being worsted by the cavalry, retreated to the Thames 
and defending its passage with stakes, as well above as beneath 
the water, here they took their station. But when Cesar, by a 
vigorous attack, compelled them to quit their stockade, and newt 
drove them by siege from their fortress; while such of them as 
assailed the naval station were routed by his other troops, they 
became terrified, and obtained peace on sending hostages, and 
being constrained to pay a yearly tribute, 

Thus Cesar departed wholly from the island, leaving { 
portion of his army ; thinking that it would be dangerons { 


winter in a hostile country, and inexpedient for himscit. 4 
longer absent fiom Gaul. : ry 


Cymbeline, 
SHAKsSPEnn. 


One of the authors of ‘‘ Guesses at Truth” says, “* Seeing that the history of 
the world is one of God’s own great poems, how can any man aspire to do more 
than recite a few brief passages from it? This is what man’s poems are, th 
best of them, * * * + This, too, is what man’s histories would be, 
conld other mex write history in the same vivid, speaking characters, in which 
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treaty with them ; demanding still more hostages, though he re- 
ceived but a smafl number. 

He then sailed back to the continent, and quieted the commo- 
tions there ; having gained no advantge to himself or to the state 
fiom Britain, except the glory of having conducted an expedition 
against it. Of this, indeed, he spoke in very lofty terms himself, 
and the Romans at home entertained a wonderful high opinion. 
For seeing that places before unknown were now made manifest, 
and a region hitherto unheard of, now rendered accessible to them; 
they indulged the hope of success, as if it were already a reality, 
and looking upon whatever they expected to achieve as now in 
their possession, they gave way to joy: and on this account they 
decreed a festival of twenty days continuance. 

Such were the transactions at Rome in its seven hundredth 
year. But in Gaul, under the consulship of the before-mentioned 
ficius Domitius and Appius Claudius, among other preparations 
Cesar built ships of an intermediate size, between his own swift 
sailing vessels and those of burthen which he had there obtained, 
ffat they might be as buoyant as possible, and yet resist the 
waves ; and although left on the strand, should receive no injury 
therefiom. As soon, therefore, as the season admitted of sailing, 
he again passed over into Britain ; alleging as a pretext that the 
Britons had not sent him all the hostages which they had pro- 
mised, for as he had at that time departed without accomplishing 
his purpose they thought he would never attempt them again, but 
his real motive was a vehement desire of possessing the island ; 
so that had not this happened, he would easily have found some 
other pretext. He landed at the same place as before, no one 
daring to resist him, both on account of the multitude of his ships, 
and because they reached the shore on many points at once; and 
immediately he fortified his naval station. 

From these causes, therefore, the barbarians were unable to 
obstruct his landing, and becoming more terrified than formerly, 
inasmuch as he had arrived with a more numerous army, they 
conveyed their substance of greatest value into such neighbouring 
thickets as were most difficult of access ; and having placed them 
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in safety, for they cut down the surrounding trees, and piled others 
in layers upon them so as in some degree to resemble a wall, they 
then infested the foraging parties of the Romans. Being worsted, 
moreover, in a certain battle in the open country, they enticed the 
Romans, in the pursuit, to their fastness, and thence in turn killed 
many of them. And after this a tempest having again shattered 
the enemies ships, the Britons summoned their allies, and made 
an attack even upon the Roman station; having given the com- 
mand to Cassivelaunus, the chief potentate of the island. The 
Romans, then, coming into conflict with them, were at first thrown 
into disorder by the shock of their chariots; but afterwards open- 
ing their ranks and letting them pass through, and aiming obliquely 
at the assailing enemy, they retrieved the fight. 

For a time both parties maintained their position ; but after- 
wards the barbarians, although they were victorious over the in- 
fantry, yet being worsted by the cavalry, retreated to the Thamemyp 
and defending its passage with stakes, as well above as beneath 
the water, here they took their station. But when Cesar, by a 
vigorous attack, compelled them to quit their stockade, and newt 
drove them by siege from their fortress ; while such of them as 
assailed the naval station were routed by his other troops, they 
became terrified, and obtained peace on sending hostages, and 
being constrained to pay a yearly tribute. 

Thus Ceesar departed wholly from the island, leaving therein no 
portion of his army ; thinking that it would be dangerous for it to 
winter in a hostile country, and inexpedient for himself to be 
longer absent fiom Gaul. 


SHAKSPERE, 


One of the authors of ‘* Guesses at Truth” says, ‘* Seeing that the history of 
the world is one of God’s own great poems, how can any man aspire to do more 
than recite a few brief passages from it? This is what man’s poems are, the 
best of them. * * * * This, too, is what man’s histories would be, 
conld other men write history in the same vivid, speaking characters, in which 
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Shakspere has placed so many of our kings in imperishable individuality before 
us? Only look at his Xing Fokn: look at any historian’s. Which gives you 
the liveliest, faithfullest representation of that prince, and of his age? the 
poet ? or fhe historians?” 

This passage will explain why, in the Dramatic Scenes which these volumes 
will occasionally present, we shall avoid any compaiison with what is called 
the ¢ruth of history. But we shall not touch any scenes which are absolute 
violations of received historical facts. We shall endeavour to confine our 
selections to such scenes as convey, with whatever differences 0 power, some- 
thing of *‘ the true knowledge to be learnt, whether from Poetry or {:om His 
tory—the knowledge of real importance to man for the study of his own nature 
—the knowledge of the principles and the passions by which men in various ages 
have been agitated and swayed, and by which events have been brought 
about,” 

The first drama that carries us into a period not very remote from the 
Roman invasion is the “‘Cymbeline” of Shakspere. It was not the purpose 
of the poet to make Cymbeline a History. The historical portion is subser- 
vient to the main action of the piece—the fortunes of Imogen and Posthumus, 

ait there is enough of that historical portion to enable us to commence our 
scenes with a biief selection from our highest and most splendid historical 
teacher. 

In ‘‘Cymbeline” we have the ancient Britons presented to us under a rich 
CBlouring, whose tints belong to the truth of high art. Shakspere threw the 
scene with marvellous judgment into the obscure peiiod of British history, 
when there was enough of fact to give precision to his painting, and enough of 
fable to cast over it that twilight hue which all poets love. In these scenes we 
are thrown back into the half-fabulous history of our own country, and see all 
objects under the dim light of uncertain events and manners. We have civili- 
sation con*ending with semi-barbarism ; the gorgeous worship of the Pagan 
world sub luing to itself the more simple worship of the Druidical times ; kings 
and courtiers surrounded with the splendour of ‘* barbaric pearl and gold ;” 
and, even in those days of simplicity, a wilder and a simpler life, amidst the 
{istnesses of mountains, and the solitude of caves—the hunters’ life, who “have 
seen nothing »— 


** Subtle as the fox for prey, 
Like warlike as the wolf,” — 


but who yet, in their natural piety, know ‘‘ how to adore the heavens.” This 
is opposed to our common notion of painted savages, living in wretched huts, 
There was a civilisation amongst the stock from which we are descended, 
before the Roman refinement. Strabo says that the Britons had the same 
manners as the Gauls. They wore party-coloured tunics, flowered with various 
colours in divisions, They had chequered cloaks, They bore helmets of brass 
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upon their heads. They had broad-swords suspended by iron or brazen chains. 
Some were girded with belts of gold or silver. Pliny tells us that they ex 
celled in the arts of weaving and dyeing cloth, and wove their fine dyed wool, 
so as to form stripes or chequers, This is the tartan of the Highlanders— 
“the garb of old Gaul.” Their round bronze shields are the ornaments of 
our antiquarian cabinets. We may, without any violation of historical accu- 
racy, believe that the Romans had introduced their arts to an extent that might 
have made Cymbeline’s palace bear some of the characteristics of a Roman villa, 
A highly-civilised people very quickly impart the external forms of their civili- 
sation to those whom they have colonised. The houses of the inhabitants in 
general might retain in a great degree their priptitive rudeness. When Julius 
Cesar invaded Britain, the people of the sovthern coasts had already learned 
to build houses a little more substantial and convenient than those of the inland 
inhabitants. ‘‘ The country,” he remarks, “abounds in houses, which very 
much resemble those of Gaul.” Now those of Gaul are thus described by 
Strabo :—*“‘ They build their houses of wood, in the form of a circle, with lofty 
tapering roofs.”—Lib. v. The foundations of some of the most substantial of 
these circular houses were of stone, of which there are still some remains in 
Cornwall, Anglesey, and other places. Strabo says, ‘The forests of tlt 
Britons are their cities ; for, when they have enclosed a very large circuit with 
felled trees, they build within it houses for themselves and hovels for their 
cattle."—Lib. 1v. But Cymbeline was one of the most wealthy and powerful 
of the ancient British kings, His capital was Camulodunum, supposed to 8 
Maldon or Colchester. It was the first Roman colony in this island, and a 
place of great magnificence, 


SCENE I, 

Caius Lucius is sent to Britain to demand tribute, “In a 
Room of State in Cymbeline’s palace” we have the meeting be- 
tween the King of our isle, and the ambassador of Rome. Cym- 
beline, in this scene, is calm and dignified. The Queen, and 
Cloten her son, are violent and coarse, as their characters are 
drawn :— 

Cym. Now say, what would Augustus Cesar with us? 
Luc, When Julius Cesar (whose remembrance yet 

Lives in men’s eyes; and will to ears and tongues 

Be theme and hearing ever) was in this Britain, 

And conquered it, Cassibelan, thine uncle 

(Famous in Casar’s praises, no whit less 

Than in his feats deserving it), for him, 

And his succession, granted Rome a tribute, 
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Yearly three thousand pounds ; which by thee lately 
Is left untender’d. 


Queen. And, to kill the marvel, 
Shall be so ever. 
Clo. There be many Cesars, 


Ere such another Julius. Britain is 

A world by itself; and we will nothing pay 

For wearing our own noses. 

Queen, That opportunity, 

Which then they had to take from us, to resume 

We have again.—Rentember, sir, my liege, 

The kings your ancestors ; together with 

The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 

As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters ; 

With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 

But suck them up to the top-mast. A kind of conquest 

Cesar made here ; but made not here his brag 

Of came, and saw, and overcame : with shame 

(The first that ever touched him) he was carried 

From off our coast, twice beaten ; and his shipping 

(Poor ignorant baubles !) on our terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells mov’d upon their surges, crack’d 

As easily ’gainst our rocks : for joy whereot, 

The fam’d Cassibelan, who was once at point 

(O, giglot ! fortune !) to master Czsar’s sword, 

Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright, 

And Britons strut with courage. 

Clo. Come, there’s no more tribute to be paid: Our kingdom 
is stronger than it was at that time; and, as I said, there is no 
more such Caesars: other of them may have crooked noses, but 
to owe such straight arms, none. 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. 

Cio. We have yet many among us can gripe as hard as Cassi. 
belan : I do not say I am one; but I have a hand.—Why tribute? 
why should we pay tribute? If Caesar can hide the sun from us 
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with a blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, we will pay him 
tribute for light ; else, sir, no more tribute, pray you now. 
Cym. You must know, 
Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free : Czesar’s ambition 
(Which swell’d so much that it did almost stretch 
The sides o’ the world), against all colour, here 
Did put the yoke upon us; which to shake off 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. We do say then to Cesar, 
Our ancestor was that Mulmutius, which 
Ordain’d our laws; (whose use the sword of Cesar 
Hath too much mangled; whose repair and franchise 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry) ; Mulmutius made our laws, 
Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call’d 
Himself a king. 
Lue. I am sorry, Cymbeline, 
That Iam to pronounce Augustus Cesar 
(Caesar that hath more kings his servants than 
Thyself domestic officers) thine enemy : 
Receive it from me, then :—War, and confusion, 
In Caesar's name pronounce I ’gainst thee: look 
For fury not to be resisted :—Thus defied, 
I thank thee for myself. 
Cym. Thou art welcome, Caius, 
Thy Cesar knighted me ; my youth I spent 
Much under him; of him I gather’d honour ; 
Which he to seek of me again, perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance. I am perfect 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their liberties, are now in arms: a precedent 
Which not to read would show the Britons cold : 
So Ceesar shall not find them. 
Lut. Let proof speak. 
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Clo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make pastime with us a 
day, or two, or longer: If you seek us afterwards in other terms, 
you shall find us in our salt-water girdle: if you beat us out of 
it, it is yours ; if you fall in the adventure, our crows shall fare 
the better for you; and there’s an end. 

Luc. So, sir. 
Cym. I know your master’s pleasure, and he mine : 

All the remain is, welcome. 


Scene II. 


Upon the written histary of the sons of Cymbeline, Shakspere 
has engrafted the romantic story that they were stolen irom their 
father’s care, and brought up amongst the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales, in the primitive simplicity of the hunter's life. 

The nurture which Shakspere has assigned to these youths is 
a harmony with their historical prowess. There are few things 
finer in the Shaksperean drama than the scenes in which these 
bold mountaineers display the influence of their primitive habits. 
They are not ignorant; they are full of natural piety; they have 
strong affections; but the world has been shut out from them, 
and the conventional usages of the world have no power over 
their actions. The fierce courage with which they rush to 
slaughter, and the exquisite tenderness with which they mourn 
their poor Fidele, are equally the results of their inartificial edu- 
cation. The very structure of the dramatic verse seems to 
partake of the rugged freedom of their characters :— 


BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, avd ARVIRAGUS, 


Ba. A goodly day not to keep house with such 
Whose roof’s as low as ours! Stoop, boys: this gate 
Instructs you how to adore the heavens ; and bows you 
To a morning’s holy office: the gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d so high that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun.—Hail, thou fair heaven, 
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We house 7’ the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

Gui. Hail, heaven ! 

Ary. Hail, heaven! 
Bel, Now for our mountain sport: up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young; I'll tread these flats. Consider 

When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which lessens and sets off; . 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 
This service is not service, so being done, 

But being so allowed: to apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from all things we see: 

And often, to our comfort, shall we find 

The sharded beetle in a safer hold 

Than is the full-wing’d eagle. Oh, this life 

Is nobler, than attending for a check ; 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bribe ; 
Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk : 

Such gains the cap of him that makes him fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncross’d : no life to ours. 

Gui. Out of your proof you speak : we, poor unfledged, 
Have never wing’d from view o’ the nest ; nor known not 
What air’s from home. Haply, this life is best, 

If quiet life be best ; sweeter to you, 

That have a sharper known ; well corresponding 
With your stiff age; but unto us it is 

A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed ; 

A prison for a debtor, that not dares 

To stride a limit, 

Arv. What should we speak of 
When we are old as you? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 

In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 

The freezing hours away? We have seen nothing: 
We are beastly ; subtle as the fox, for prey; 

Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat. 
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Our valour is to chase what flies ; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. 

Bel. How you speak ! 

Did you but know the city’s usuries, 

And felt them krowingly : the art o’ the court, 

As hard to leave, as keep ; whose top to climb 

Is certain falling, or so slippery that 

The fear’s as bad as falling: the toil of the war, 

A pain that only seems to seek out danger 

I’ the name of fame and honour : which dies I the search ; 
And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph 

As record of fair act ; nay, many times, 

Doth ill deserve by doing well ; what’s worse 

Must court’sy at the censure :—O, boys, this story 
The world may read in me: My body’s marked 

With Roman swords ; and my report was once 

First with the best of note: Cymbeline lov’d me: 
And when a soldier was the theme my name 

Was not far off : Then was I as a tree 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit: but, in one night, 
A storm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 

Gui. Uncertain favour ! 

Be. My fault being nothing (as I have told you oft) 
But that two villains, whose false oaths prevail’d 
Before my perfect honour, swore to Cymbeline 
I was confederate with the Romans ; so, 

Follow’d by banishment ; and, this twenty years, 
This rock and these demesnes have been my world ; 
Where I have liv’d at honest freedom ; paid 

More pious debts to heaven, than in all 

The fore-end of my time.—But, up to the mountains ; 
This is not hunters’ language :—He that strikes 

The venison first shall be the lord o’ the feast ; 
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To him the other two shall minister ; 
And we will fear no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state. I'll meet you in the valleys. 


Scene ITI. 
The Roman legions at length tread the British soil :— 
Lucius, a Captain, and other Officers, and a Soothsayer. 


Cap. To them, the legions garrison’d in Gallia, 
After your will, have cross’d the sea ; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven, with your ships : 
They are here in readiness. 

Lu But what from Rome? 

Cap. The senate hath stirred up the confiners, 
And gentlemen of Italy ; most willing spirits 
That promise noble service : and they come 
Under the conduct of bold Iachimo, 

Sienna’s brother. 


Lui, When expect you them ? 
Cap. With the next benefit o’ the wind. 
Luc. This forwardness 


Makes our hopes fair. Command, our present numbers 
Be muster’d ; bid the captains look to ’t.—Now, sir, 
What have you dream’d, of late, of this war’s purpose ? 
Sooth. Last night the very gods show’d me a vision: 
(I fast, and pray’d, for their intelligence, ) Thus :— 
I saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the spungy south to this part of the west, 
There vanish’d in the sunbeams: which portends 
(Unless my sins abuse my divination) 
Success to the Roman host. 
Lue. Dream often so, 
And never false.— 


The cave of Belarius hears the din of the coming strife. 
Jne of the youths has slain Cloten, the queen’s son. The old 
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man vainly strives to persuade them to fly to deeper recesses of 
their mountains :— 


BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS, 


Gui, The noise is round about us. 
Bed. Let us from it. 
Arv, What pleasure, sir, find we in life to lock it 
From action and adventure ? 
Gui, Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? this way, the Romans 
Must or for Britons slay us, or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their use, and slay us after. 
Bal. Sons, 
«We'll higher to the mountains ; there secure us, 
To the king’s party there’s no going : newness 
Of Cloten’s death (we being not known, not muster’d 
wAmong the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have liv'd; and so extort from us that 
Which we have done, whose answer would be death 
Drawn on with torture. 
Gui. This is, sir, a doubt 
In such a time nothing becoming you, 
Nor satisiying us. 
Arv. It is not likely 
That when they hear the Roman horses neigh, 
Behold their quarter’d fires, have both their eyes 
And ears so cloy’d importantly as now, 
That they will waste their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. 
Be, O, Iam known 
Of many in the army: many years, 
Though Cloten then but young, you see, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And, besides, the king 
Hath not deserv’d my service, nor your loves ; 
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Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life; aye, hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promis’d, 
But to be still hot summer's tanlings, and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. 

Gut. Than be so, 
Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army : 
I and my brother are not known : yourself 
So out of thought, and thereto so o’ergrown, 
Cannot be question’d. 

Arv. By this sun that shines, 
I'll thither: What thing is it, that I never 
Did see man die? scarce ever look’d on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison ? 
Never bestrid a horse, save one, that had 
A rider like myself, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel? J am asham'd 
To look upon the holy sun, to have 
The benefit of his bless’d beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

Gui. By heavens, I'll go: 
If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 
I'll take the better care ; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans ! 

Arv. So say I; Amen. 

Bel, No reason I, since of your lives you set 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 
My crack’d one to more care, Have with you, boys: 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I'll lie: 
Lead, lead.-The time seems long: their blood thinks scorn, 
Till it fly out and show them princes born. [ Aside 


The Briton, Posthumus, who has landed with the Roman army, 
and believes that his lady, Imogen, has been put to death by his 
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own rash commands, through the falsehood of Iachimo, deter- 
mines to take part with his countrymen :— 


I am brought hither 

Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Against my lady’s kingdom: ’Tis enough 

That, Britain, I have kill’d thy mistress. Peace! 
I'll give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 
Hear patiently my purpose; Ili disrobe me 

Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 

As does a Briton peasant ; so I’ll fight 

Against the part I come with ; so I'll die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 

Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 

Myself I'll dedicate. Let me make men know 
More valour in me, than my habits show. 

Gods, put the strength o’ the Leonati in me! 

To shame the guise 0’ the world, I will begin 
The fashion less without, and more within. 


The contest between the Roman and British armies is, in this 
play, exhibited in dumb show. The drama preceding Shakspere 
was full of such examples. But Shakspere uniformly rejected the 
practice, except in this instance. The stage directions of the 
original copy are very curious ; and we therefore carry on the nar- 
rative by the aid of these stage directions :— 


Enter at one door Lucius, lacuimo, and the Roman army, and 
the British army at another. Leonatus Postaumus following, 
like a poor soldier. They march over and go out. Then enter 
again, in skirmish, IacHimo aud Posinumus: he vanguisheth 
and disarmeth IACHIMO, and then leaves him, 


Lach, The heaviness and guilt within my bosom 
Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on’t 


Revengingly enfeebles me. Or, could this carl, 
C2 
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A very drudge of nature’s, have subdued me 

In my profession? Knighthoods and honours, borne 

As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 

If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is, that we scarce are men, and you are gods, [ Exxut, 


The battle continues; the Britons fly: CyMBELINE is taken; then 
enter, to his rescue, BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel, Stand, stand! We have the advantage of the ground ; 
The lane is guarded; nothing routs us but 
The villainy of our fears, 

Gui., Arv. Stand, stand, and fight ! 


Enter Postuumus, and seconds the Britons: They rescue CyMBE- 
Fd 
LINE, and excunt. Then, enter, Lucius, lacuimo, and IMOGEN. 


Luc, Away, boy, from the troops, and save thyself: 
For friends kill friends, and the disorder’s such 
As war were hood-wink’d. 


Lach. Tis their fresh supplies, 
Luc. It is a day turn’d strangely: Or betimes 
Let’s re-inforce, or fly. [Lxeunt, 


Enter Postuumvs and a British Lord, 


Lord, Cam'st thou from where they made the stand? 
Post, I did; 

Though you, it seems, come from the fliers. 
Lord. I did. 
Post, No blame be to jou, sir; for all was lost, 

But that the heavens fought: The king himself, 

Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 

And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 

Through a strait lane; the enemy, full-hearted, 

Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, having work 
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More plentiful than tools to do’t, struck down 
Some mortally, some slightly touch’d, some fatling 
Merely through fear, that the strait pass was damm’d 
With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen’d shame. 

Lord Where was this lane ? 

Post Close by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf, 
Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier,— 
An honest one, I warrant , who deserv’d 
So long a breeding as his white beard came to, 
In doing this for his country,—athwart the lane, 
He, with two stnplings, (lads more like to run 
The country base, than to commit such slaughter ; 
With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
Than those for preservation cas’d or shame,) 
Made good the passage cried to those that fled, 
“Our Bnitain’s harts die flying, not our men 
To darkness fleet souls that fly backwards! Stand, 
Or we are Romans, and will give you that 
Like beasts, which you shun beastly , and may save, 
But to look back in frown stand, stand ”—These three, 
Three thousand confident, in act as many, 
(For three performers are the file when all 
The rest do nothing,) with this word, “ stand, stand,” 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleness, (which could have turn’d 
A distaff to a lance,) gilded pale looks, 
Part shame, part spirit renew’d , that some, turn’d coward 
But by example, (O a sin in war, 
Damn’d in the first begmners ') ’gan to look 
The way that they did, and to gnn like lions 
Upon the pikes o’ the hunters Then began 
A stop 1’ the chaser, a retire, anon 
A rout, contusion thick , Forthwith, they fly 
Chickens, the way which they stoop’d eagles , slaves, 
The strides they victors made: And now our cowards 
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(Like fragments in hard voyages) becuttté 
The life o’ the need, having found the back-door operi 
Of the unguarded hearts: Heavens, how they woud ! 
Some slain before ; some dvitig ; some their friends 
O’erborne i’ the former wave ; ten, chas’d by otie 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty : 
Those that would die or ere resist are grown 
The mortal bugs 0’ the field. 

Lord, This was strange chancé: 
A narrow lane, an old man, and two boys! 

Post. Nay, do not wondet at it: You ate made 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear, 
Than to work any, 


The catastrophe of ‘Cymbeline’ has necessarily more imme- 
diate reference to the romantic part of the drama than to the 
historical. Here, it is sufficient to say that the king recovers 
his sons, and Posthumus his much-injured lady. The first move- 
ment of the British king, in the spirit of barbarous warfare, is to 
doom the Roman prisoners to death :— 


Cym. Thou com’st not, Caius, now for tribute ; that 
The Britons have raz’d out, though with the loss 
Of many a bold one; whose kinsmen have made suit 
That their good souls may be appeas’d with slaughter 
Of you their captives, which ourself have granted : 
So, think of your estate. 

Luc, Consider, sir, the chance of war: the day 
Was yours by accident ; had it gone with us, 
We should not, when the blood was cool, have threaten‘d 
Our prisoners with the sword. But since the gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call’d ransom, let it come : sufficeth 
A Roman with a Roman’s heart’can suffer : 
Augustus lives to think on ’t: and so much 
For my peculiar care. 
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But Cymbeline’s hard purpose is changed. Posthumus forgives 
the arch-traitor lachimo :— 


“ The power that I have on you is to spare you,” 
And then the king exclaims, 
“ Pardon’s the word for all.” 


The drama concludes with peace between Britain and Rome. 


¢ Gnbasion of Claudims. 
MILTON, 


MILTON has described the second Roman invasion, in all the pomp of his 
Latinized English. 


Through civil discord, Bericus (what he was further, is not 
known), with others of his party flying to Rome, persuaded 
Claudius, the emperor, to an invasion. Claudius, now consul 
the third time, and desirous to do something, whence he might 
gain the honour of a triumph, at the persuasion of these fugi- 
tives, whom the Britons demanding, he had denied to render, 
and they for that cause had denied further amity with Rome, 
makes choice of this island for his province: and sends before 
him Aulus Plautms the preetor, with this command, if the business 
grew difficult, to give him notice. Plautius with much ado, 
persuaded the legions to move out of Gallia, murmuring that now 
they must be put to make war beyond the world’s end, for so they 
counted Britain; and what welcome Julius the dictator found 
there, doubtless they had heard. At last prevailed with, and 
hoisting sail from three several ports, lest their landing should in 
any one place be resisted, meeting cross winds, they were cast 
back and disheartened: till in the night a meteor shooting 
flames from the east, and, as they fancied, directing their course, 
they took heart again to try the sea, and without opposition landed. 
For the Britons having heard of their unwillmgness to come, had 
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been negligent to provide against them ; and retiring to the woods 
and moors, intended to frustrate and wear them out with delays, as 
they had served Czesar before, Plautius after much trouble to find 
them out, encountering first with Caractacus, then with Togo- 
dumnus, overthrew them ; and receiving into conditions part ot 
“the Boduni, who then were subject to the Catuellani, and leaving 
there a garrison, went on toward a river; where the Britons not 
imagining that Plautius without a bridge could pass, lay on the 
farther side careless and secure. But he sending first the Germans, 
whose custom was, armed as they were, to swim with ease the 
strongest current, commands them io strike especially at the 
horses, whereby the chariots, wherein consisted their chief art of 
fight, became unserviceable. To second them he sent Vespasian, 
who in his latter days obtained the empire, and Sabinus his brother; 
who unexpectedly assailing those who were least aware, did much 
execution. Yet not for this were the Britons dismayed; but 
re-uniting the next day, fought with such a courage, as made it 
hard to decide which way hung the victory ; till Caius Sidius Geta, 
at point to have been taken, recovered himself so valiantly, as 
brought the day on his side; for which at Rome he received 
high honours. After this the Britons drew back toward the 
mouth of the Thames, and acquainted with those places, crossed 
over ; where the Romans following them through bogs and dan- 
gerous flats, hazarded the loss of all. Yet the Germans getting 
over, and others by a bridge at some place above, fell on them 
again with sundry alarms and great slaughter ; but in the heat of 
pursuit running themselves again mito bogs and mires, lost as 
many of their own. Upon which ill success, and seeing the 
Britons more enraged at the death of Togodumnus, who in one 
of these battles had been slain, Plautius fearing the worst, and 
glad that he could hold what he held, as was enjoined him, sendy 
to Claudius. He who waited ready with a large preparation, as 
if not safe enough amidst the flower of all his Romans, like a 
great eastern king, with armed elephants, marches through Gallia. 
So full of peril was this enterprise esteemed, as not without all 
this equipage, and stranger terrors than Roman armies to meet 
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the native and the naked British valour defending their country, 
Joined with Plautius, who encamping on the back of Thames 
attended him, he passes the river. The Britons, who had the 
courage, but not the wise conduct of old Cassibelan, laying all 
stratagem aside, in downright manhood scrupled not to affront 
in open field almost the whole power of the Roman empire. 
But overcome and vanquished, part by force, others by treaty 
come in andyield. Claudius, therefore, who took Camalodunum, 
the royal seat of Cunobeline, was often by the army saluted 
Imperator; a military title which usually they gave their general 
after any notable expldit; but to others, not above once in the 
same war; as if Claudius, by these acts, had deserved more than 
the laws of Rome had provided honour to reward. Having there 
fore disarmed the Britons, but remitted the confiscation of their 
goods, for which they worshipped him with sacrifice and temple 
as a god, leaving Plautius to subdue what remained; he returns 
to Rome, from whence he had been absent only six months, and 
in Britain but sixteen days; sending the news before him of his 
victories, though in a small part of the island. By which is 
manifestly refuted that which Eutropius and Orosius write of his 
conquering at that time also the Orcades islands, lying to the 
north of Scotland ; and not conquered by the Romans (for aught 
found in any good author), till above forty years after, as shall 
appear. To Claudius the senate, as for achievements of highest 
merit, decreed excessive honours; arches, triumphs, annual 
solemnities, and the surname of Britannicus both to him and 
his son. 

Plautius after this, employing his fresh forces to conquer on, 
and quiet the rebelling countries, found work enough to deserve 
at his return a kind of triumphant riding into the capitol side by 
side with the emperor. Vespasian also under Plautius had thirty 
conflicts with the enemy ; in one of which encompassed, and in 
great danger, he was valiantly and piously rescued by his son 
Titus: two powerful nations he subdued here, above twenty 
towns and the Isle of Wight; for which he received at Rome 
triumphal ornaments, and other great dignities. For that city in 
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reward of vittue was ever magnificent; and long dfter when true 
merit was ceased among them, lest anything resembling virtue 
should want honour, the same rewards were yet allowed to the 
very shadow and ostentation of merit. QOstotius in the room of 
Plautius vice-pretor, met with turbulent affairs; the Britons not 
ceasing to vex with inroads all those counties that were yielded 
to the Romans; and now the more eagerly, supposing that the 
new general, unacquainted with his arty, and on the edge of 
winter, would not hastily oppose them. But he weighing that 
first events were most available to breed fear or contempt, with 
such coherts as were next at hand, sets out agaifist them: whom 
having routed, so close he follows, as one who meant not to be 
every day molested with the cavils of a slight peace, or ah 
emboldened enemy. Lest they should make head again, he dis- 
arms whom he suspects; and to surround them, places many 
garrisons upon the rivers of Antona ahd Sabtina. But the 
Icenians, a stout people, untouched yet by these wars, as having 
before sought alliance with the Romans, were the first that brooked 
not this, By their example others rise; and in a chosen place, 
fenced with high banks of earth, and natrow lanes to ptevent the 
horse, warily encamp. Ostorius, though yet not strengthened 
with his legions, causes the auxiliar bands, his troops also alight- 
ing, to assault the rampart. They within though pestered with 
their own number, stood to it like men resolved, and in a natrow 
compass did remarkable deeds. But overpowered at last, and 
othets by their success quieted, who till then wavered, Ostorius 
next bends his force upon the Cangians, wasting all even to the 
sea of Ireland, without foe in his way, or them, who durst, ill- 
handled; when the Bngantes attempting mew matters, drew him 
back to settle first what was unsecure behind him. They, of 
whom the chief were punished, the rest forgiven, soon gave.over : 
but the Silures, no way tractable, were not to be reptessed witheut 
a set war. To further this, Camalodunum was planted with a 
colony of veteran soldiers; to be a firm and ready aid against 
revolts, and a means to teach the natives Roman lew and civility. 
Cogidunus also a British king, their fast friend, had to the sare 
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intent certain cities given hith ; a haughty craft, which the Romans 
used, to make kings also the servile agents of enslavmg others. 
But the Silures hardy of themselves, relied more on the valour of 
Caractacus; whom many doubtful, many prosperous successes 
had made eminent above all that ruled in Britain. He adding 
to his courage policy, and knowing himself to be of strength 
inferior, in other advantages the better, makes the seat of his war 
among the Ordovices: a country wherein all the odds were to 
his own party, all the difficulties to his enemy. The hills and 
every access he fortified with heaps of stones, and guards of men; 
to come at whom a river of unsafe passage must be first waded. 
The place, as Cam@en conjectures, had thence the name of 
Caercarador on the west edge of Shropshire. He himself con- 
tinually went up and down, animating his officers and leaders, 
“this was the day, this the field, either to defend their liberty, or 
to die free :” calling to mind the names of his glorious ancestors, 
who drove Ceesar the dictator out of Britain, whose valour hitherto 
had preserved them from bondage, their wives and children 
from dishonour. Influenced with these words, they all vow their 
utmost, with such undaunted resolution as amazed the Ronan 
general ; but the soldiers less weighing, because less knowing, 
clamoured to be led on against any danger. Ostorius after wary 
circumspection, bids them pass the river: the Britons no sooner 
had them within reach of their arrows, darts, and stones, but slew 
and wounded largely of the Romans. They on the other sice 
closing their ranks, and over head closing their targets, threw 
down the loose ramparts of the Britons, and pursue them up the 
hills, both light and armed legions; till what with galling darts 
and heavy strokes, the Britons, who wore neither helmets nor 
cuirass to defend them, were at last overcome. This the Romans 
thought a famous victory; wherein the wife and daughter of 
Caractacus were taken, his brothers also reduced to obedience ; 
himself escaping to Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, against 
faith given was to the victors delivered bound ; having held out 
against the Romans nine years, saith Tacitus, but by truer com- 
putation, seven. Whereby his name was up through all the 
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adjoining provinces, even to Italy and Rome; many desiring to 
see who he was, that could withstand so many years the Roman 
puissance: and Caesar, to extol his own victory, extolled the man 
whom he had vanquished. Being brought to Rome, the people 
as to a solemn spectacle were called together, the emperor's guard 
stood in arms. In order came: first the king’s servants, bear- 
ing his trophies won in other wars, next his brothers, wife and 
daughter, last himself. The behaviour of others, through fear, 
was low and degenerate ; he only neither in countenance, word, 
or action submissive, standing at the tribunal of Claudius, briefly 
spake to this purpose: “If my mind, Cesar, had been as moderate 
in the height of fortune as my birth and dignity was eminent, I 
might have come a friend, rather than a captive into this city. 
Nor couldst thou have disliked him for a confederate, so noble 
of descent, and ruling so many nations. My present estate to 
me disgraceful, to thee is glorious, I had riches, horses, arms, 
and men; no wonder then if I contended not to lose them. But 
if by fate, yours only must be empire, then of necessity ours among 
the rest must be subjection. If I sooner had been brought to 
yield, my misfortune would have been less notorious, your con- 
quest had been less renowned, and in your severest determining 
of me, both will be soon forgotten. But if you grant that I shall 
live, by me will live to you for ever that praise which is so near 
divine, the clemency of a conqueror.” Czsar, moved at such a 
spectacle of fortune, but especially at the nobleness of his bearing 
it, gave him pardon, and to all the rest. They all unbound, 
submissively thank him, and did like reverence to Agrippina the 
emperor's wife, who sat by in state; a new and disdained sight 
to the manly eye of Romans, a woman sitting public in her{emale 
pride among ensigns and armed cohorts. To Ostorius triumph 
is decreed ; and his acts esteemed equal to theirs, that brought 
in bonds to Rome famousest kings. 
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PRonduew, 


XIPHILINE, 
(From the Translation in ‘The Monumenta Historica Britannica.”) 


While he (Nero) thus trifled at Rome, a dreadful calamity 
happened in Britain; for two cities were destroyed, eighty 
thousand of the Romans or of their allies were slain, and the 
island became in a state of insurrection, And the more to 
increase their shame, all this calamity was brought upon them 
by a woman: indeed the Divinity had in some measure forboded 
this disaster ; for in the night a barbaric murmuring attended with 
laughter, was heard from the Senate-house, and a muttering, with 
lamentation from the theatre, although there was no human being 
either to clamour or to bewail. Certain dwellings also appeared 
under water in the mver Thames, and the ocean between the 
island and Gaul flowed with blood at the time of high tide. 

The cause of the war was the sale of property which Claudius 
had given up to their chieis; and which Decianus Catus, the 
prefect of the island, said it was necessary should be recalled. 
And to this was added, that Seneca having lent them, against 
their will, a thousand myriads of money in expectation of interest, 
suddenly and violently called in his loan. She, however, who 
chiefly excited and urged them to fight against the Romans was 
Bunduica, who was deemed worthy to command them, and who 
led them in every battle: a Briton of royal race, and breathing 
more than female spirit. Having collected, therefore, an army 
to the number of about one hundred and twenty thousand, she, 
after the Roman custom, ascended a tribunal made of marshy 
earth. She was of the largest size, most terrible of aspect, most 
savage of countenance and harsh of voice ; having a profusion of 
yellow hair which fell down to her hips, and wearing a large 
golden collar; she had on a party-coloured floating vest drawn 
close about her bosom, and over this she wore a thick mantle 
connected by a clasp: such was her usual dress: but at this time 
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she also bore a spear, that thus she might appear more formidable 
to all; and she spake after this manner. 

“You must be convinced by experience how much freedom 
surpasses slavery ; for if any of you formerly, through ignorance 
of which might be the better, have been deceived by the seducing 
promises of the Romans ; now, having tried both, you must have 
learnt how much you have erred in esteeming slavery of your own 
seeking, preferable to the usage of your country; and you must 
have felt how superior is poverty with liberty, to opulence with 
thraldom; for what indeed is there most base, what most grievous, 
that we have not suffered, since these men cast their eyes on 
Britain? Have we not been despoiled of all our best and amplest 
possessions? Do we not pay tribute for the remainder? Do we 
not, in addition to both pasturing our cattle and tilling the ground 
for them, pay also a yearly tribute even of our very bodies? and 
how much better were it to be sold to slavery once for all, than to 
be ransomed year after year under the delusive name of liberty; 
how much better to be slain outright and perish, than to bear 
about a head subject to perpetual tribute? But why say I this? 
when even to die is not unattended with some claim on their 
part, for you are aware of what we pay even for the deceased. 
Among other men, indeed, death liberates the slave altogether, 
but to the Romans alone, the very dead survive for the purposes 
of lucre ; and, moreover, if none of us possess money, and how 
and whence could we possess it? We are stripped and spoiled 
like those who are slain; and what consideration can we expect 
in future, when even at the very outset, a time when all men 
treat with kindness even the beasts they bave taken, we have been 
thus used by them? 

“ But to speak the truth, we ourselves have been the cause of 
all this, we who at the first suffered them to land on the island; 
and did not immediately drive them far away, as we did that Julius 
Cesar; we, who did not, when they were yet afar off, render even 
their attempt at landing perilous, as we did to Augustus and 
Caius Caligula. Wherefore, we, possessing so large an island, or 

r an insulated continent, and occupying a world of our own ; 
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we, who are so completely separated by the ocean from all others 
as to be deemed to inhabit another earth, and to live beneath 
another sky ; we, af whose name the hest informed among them 
knew nothing before with any certainty, are despised and trodden 
under-4oot by men whose only knowledge is how to cheat others. 
But if we have not hitherto so done, yet now, oh, countrymen, 
friends, and relatives, for such I deem you all inhabitants of one 
island, and called by one common name, let us act as become us 
while we have yet a recollection of liberty, that we may leave 
both its name and its reality to our children: for if we are wholly 
forgetful of that blessedness in which we have been nurtured, 
what then will they do who have been nurtured in slavery ? 

“T say these things, not that you may abhor the present circum- 
stances, for you have long abhorred them, nor that you may 
dread those that are future, for you have long dreaded them; but 
that I may applaud you for choosing of yourselves to do all that 
behoyes you, and thank you that you readily succour both me 
and yourselves. Dread not the Romans in anywise: for they are 
neither more jn number nor braver than ourselves: and the proof 
is, that you are armed with helmets, breastplates, and greaves, 
and moreover are proyided with stockades, and walls, and ditches, 
so as no longer to suffer from the secret incursions of the enemy, 
for such they prefer making, through their fears, to fighting, as we 
do openly : indeed, we are induced with courage so superior, that 
we deem our tents more secure than their walls, and our shields a 
better defence than their complete armour. Wherefore, when 
superior in battle we capture them; when defeated we flee far 
away; and if we choose to retreat to any place, we hide ourselves 
in marshes and mountajns where we can neither be discovered 
nor taken ; whereas they, from the weight of their armour, are 
neither able to pursue gthers nor to escape themselves; and 
should they at any time effect their escape, they could fly only to 
places well known, and there be inclosed as inatoil. In such 
things then they are far inferior to us, as well as im these; that 
they can neither endure hunger nor, thirst, nor cold nor heat as 
we do; moreover, they stand so much in need of shade and 
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shelter, pounded corn, wine, and oil, that if one of these things 
fail them, they perish ; while to us every herb and root is food, 
every juice is oil, every stream is wine, and every tree an house: 
again, to us these places are familiar and friendly, to them strange 
and hostile ; we swim the rivers naked, they can hardly pass 
them in boats. Wherefore confiding in our good fortune, let us 
go against them, and let us shew them that, being hares and 
foxes, they strive for the mastery over dogs and wolves,” 

Having thus spoken, she let loose a hare from her bosom, 
using it as a kind of omen; and when it ran propitiously for 
them, the whole multitude, rejoicing, gave a shout: and Bun- 
duica, extending her hand towards heaven, exclaimed: “I give 
thee thanks, Andraste: and I, a female, invoke thee, a female 
also; neither ruling over the burthen-bearing Egyptians, like 
Nitocris, nor over the Syrian merchants, like Semirarius, for such 
things we have already learnt from the Romans, nor indeed over 
the Romans themselves, as did first Messalina, then Agrippina, 
and at present Nero, who has indeed the name of a man, but is 
in act a woman, a proof of which is that he sings and plays on 
the harp and beautifies his person; but ruling over British men, 
unskilled indeed in husbandry or handicraft, but who having 
thoroughly learned to fight, deeming all other things common, 
and even children and wives common also, who in consequence 
display equal courage with their husbands. Reigning, therefore, 
over such men and such women, I pray and entreat thee for 
victory and security and liberty in their behalf, against men who 
are revilers, unjust, insatiable, impious ; if forsooth we must give 
the title of men to such as bathe in tepid water, live on dressed 
meats, drink undiluted wine, anoint themselves with spikenard, 
repose luxuriously, lying with boys and those no longer youthful, 
and are charmed by the strains of an harper, and he a wretched 
one, Let not, then, a Noronia or a Domitia tyrannize over me or 
you ; but let such a songstress rule the Romans, for they deserve 
to be enslaved to that woman whose tyranny they have so long 
endured ; but mayest thou, O queen, alone have dominion over 
us for ever!” 
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Having thus harangued, Bunduica led her army against the 
Romans, who were at that time without a chief, because Paulinus, 
their commander, was warring against Mona, a certain island 
adjacent to Britain. Wherefore she overthrew and plundered two 
Roman cities, and there as I have said, wrought indescribable 
slaughter: as to the male captives there was no thing of the most 
dreadful kind which was not inflicted upon them. They practised, 
indeed, whatever was most revolting and savage; for they hung 
up their noblest and most beautiful women naked, cut off their 
breasts, and sewed them to their mouths, that they might appear 
to be themselves eating them, and afterwards transfixed them. at 
full length on sharp stakes. And all this was done in mockery, 
while they were sacrificing and banqueting in their several sacred 
places, but more especially in the grove of Andate, for so they 
denominated Victory, whom they venerated supremely. 

But it happened that Paulinus had now subdued Mona, and 
having heard of the disaster in Britain, he forthwith sailed back 
thither irom Mona: he was unwilling indeed to risk the chance of 
a battle immediately against the barbarians, dreading their number 
and fury: wherefore he deferred the conflict to a more fitting 
opportunity. But when he was in want of provisions, and the 
barbarians pressing iorward, allowed him no respite, he was com 
pelled to attack them contrary to his intention. Bunduica, there- 
fore, having an army amountsig to two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand men, herself rode on a car, and drew up the others singly. 
Paulinus, however, was neither able to extend his phalanx in 
opposition to them ; for he could not have equalled them had he 
drawn up his men singly, so much inferior were they in number ; 
nor did he dare to engage in one compact body, lest he should be 
surrounded and cut to pieces: he therefore divided his army into 
three bodies, that they might fight in several places at once, and 
closed up each ot the divisions in such wise that they could not 
be broken through: and, having drawn up and posted them, he 
exhorted them, saying :— 

“Come on, fellow soldiers! Come on, Romans! Show these 
pests how much, even when in desperate circumstances, we sur- 
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passed them. It were disgraceful to you ingloriously to lose those 
things now which you have recently obtained by your valour; for 
often, truly, when less in number than at present, both you your- 
selves and your fathers have vanquished adversaries far more 
numerous. Be not alarmed, therefore, at their multitudes nor at 
their desire of revolt ; for they are daring only in consequence of 
their unarmed and inconsiderate rashness ; nor at their having 
burnt certain of our cities, which they have not taken by force or 
by battle, for one they gained through treachery, and the other 
was abandoned : but for such acts now wreak on them becoming 
vengeance, that they may learn in very deed, who, when com- 
pared with themselves, are the men they have injured.” 

Having thus said to some, he passed on to others, and ad- 
dressed them: “ Now, fellow soldiers, is the season for exertion 
and for valour. This day only be courageous, and you will 
retrieve your losses : for if you conquer these, no others will resist 
you: by this single battle you will secure your present advan- 
tages, and bring into subjection what remains to be subdued ; 
because all other soldiers, wherever they may be, will emulate 
your conduct, and your foes will be daunted : so that it being in 
your hands, either, fearless of all men, to retain whatever your 
fathers have left or yourselves have acquired, or to be deprived of 
it altogether ; make your choice to be free, to rule, to be rich, and 
to be happy, rather than, through your want of exertion, to endure 
the contrary.” ~ 

Having thus addressed these, he advanced to the third body, 
and harangued them also, after this manner: ‘You have heard 
what these accursed people have done to us, or rather, indeed, 
you have seen some of their actions ; choose, therefore, whether 
you will endure the like, and, moreover, retreat wholly from 
Britain, or vanquishing them, whether you will both avenge the 
departed, and afford to ali other men an example of gracious 
indulgence to obedience, and of necessary severity to revolt, 
Firmly, indeed, do I hope that we shall conquer; first by the 
assistance of the gods, who for the most part succour the injured ; 
then by our native courage, inasmuch as we are Romans, and have 
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long éxcelled all men by our valcur: again hy our expcrience, 
for these very persons who now oppose 8 we have al eady van- 
quished ; lastly by our dignity, for we shall not contend with 
rivals, but with slaves whom we have suffered to be free and 
uncontrolled. However, should anything contrary to our hopes 
arise, for this I will not hesitate to advert to, it is better to die 
fighting like men than to be captured and impaled to see our 
own entrails torn out and transfixed on burning stakes, to be 
wasted away in boiling water, as if we had fallen among certain 
savage, lawless, unfeeling beasts. Either, then, let us subdue 
them, or let us die on the spot; we shall have Britain as a con- 
spicuous monument, even if all other Romans are driven from it; 
for with our bodies we shall wholly embrace it far ever.” 

Having uttered these and similar words, he raised the signal 
for battle: and immediately they advanced towards each other, 
the barbarians with loud clamour and songs of defiance ; but the 
Romans with silence and order, until they came within a javelin’s 
cast ; when the enemy now proceeding slowly onward, they gave 
the signal altogether, according to previous arrangement, and 
rushed violently upon them, and in the shock easily bioke through 
their array ; then being hemmed in by the multitude, they fought 
desperately at the same time on all sides. Their conflict was 
various, for it was thus: here light-armed opposed light-armed: 
there heavy-armed contended with heavy-armed : horse encoun- 
tered horse: and the Roman archers fought against the chariots of 
the barbarians, who falling on the Romans, overthrew them with 
the rushing of their chariots ; and these, as their men were fight- 
ing without breastplates, were driven back by the flights of 
arrows ; horseman discomfited footman, and footman overthrew 
horseman ; some, in compact bodies, dashed against the chariots, 
others dispersed by them ; some, advancing in troops against the 
archers, put them to ‘fight ; others saved themselves by keeping 
aloof: and this occurred not in one, but in three several piaces 
at once. For along while each contended with equal spirit and 
boldness. Finally, though late, they Romans conquered; they 
killed numbers in the fight, and near the waggons, and in a wood; 
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they also took many alive. Great numbers, too, escaped and 
made ready again as if for battle. But about this time Bunduica 
dying by disease, they bewailed her sorely, and buried her with 
great funeral splendour: and as if they were now really discom- 
fited, they became completely dispersed. 


Sene from Bonducz, x Tragedy, 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Enter Bonduca, Daughters, Hengo, Nennius, and Soldiers. 


Bonduca, The hardy Romans? Oh, ye gods of Britain, 
The rust of arms, the blushing shame of soldiers ! 
Are these the men that conquer by inheritance ? 
The fortune-makers? these the Julians 


Enter Caratach. 


That with the sun measure the end of nature, 
Making the world but one Rome, and one Casar? 
Shame, how they flee ! 
Dare they send these to seek us, 
These Roman girls? is Britain grown so wanton? 
Twice we have beat ’em, Nennius, scatter’d ’em ; 
And thro’ their big-bon’d Germans, on whose pikes 
The honour of their actions sits in triumph, ; 
Made themes for songs to shame’em: And a woman 
A woman beat’em, Nennius ; a weak woman, 
A woman, beat these Romans ! 

Car. So it seems ; 
A man would shame to talk so, 

Bond, Who's that? 

Car. I. 

Bond, Cousin, d’you grieve my fortunes? 

Car. No, Bonduca ; 
If I grieve, ‘tis the bearing of your fortunes; 
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You put too much wind to your sail ; discretion 
And hardy valour are the twins of honour, 
And, nurs’d together, make a conqueror ; 
Divided, but a talker. ‘Tis a truth, 
That Rome has fled before us twice, and routed ; 
A truth we ought to crown the gods for, lady, 
And not our tongues ; a truth is none of ours, 
Nor in our ends, more than the noble bearing ; 
For then it leaves to be a virtue, lady, 
And we that have been victors, beat ourselves, 
When we insult upon our honour’s subject. 

Bond. My vawiant cousin, is it foul to say 
What liberty and honour bid us do, 
And what the gods allow us? 

Car. No, Bonduca ; 
So what we say exceed not what we do. 
You call the Romans ‘ fearful, fleeing Romans, 
And Roman girls, the lees of tainted pleasures ;’ 
Does this become a doer? are they such ? 

Bond. They are no more. 

Car. Where is your conquest then? 
Why are your altars crown’d with wreaths of flowers ? 
The beasts with gilt horns waiting for the fire? 
The holy Druids composing songs 
Of everlasting life to victory? 
Why are these triumphs, lady? for a May-game? 
For hunting a poor herd of wretched Romans? 
Is itno more? Shut up your temples, Britons, 
And let the husbandman redeem his heifers, 
Put out our holy fires, no timbrel ring, 
Let’s home and sleep; for such great overthrows, 
A candle burns too bright a sacrifice, 
A glow-worm’s tail too full of flame. Oh, Nennius, 
Thou hadst a noble uncle knew a Roman, 
And how to speak him, how to give him weight 
In both his fortunes, ° 
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Bond. By the gods, I think 
You dote upon these Romans, Caratach ! 

Car. Witness these wounds, I do; they were fairly giv’n: 
I love an enemy ; I was born a soldier ; 
And he that in the head on’s troop defies me, 
Bending my manly body with his sword, 
I make a mistress. Yellow-tressed Hymen 
Ne’er tied a longing virgin with more joy, 
Than I am married to that man that wounds me: 
And are not all these Roman? Ten struck battles 
I suck’d these honour’d scars from, and all Roman; 
Ten years of bitter nights and heavy marches, 
(When many a frozen storm sung thro’ my cuirass, 
And made it doubtful whether that or I 
Were the more stubborn metal) have I wrought thro’, 
And all to try these Romans. Ten times a-night 
I’ve swam the rivers, when the stars of Rome 
Shot at me as I floated, and the billows 
Tumbled their wat’ry ruins on my shoulders, 
Charging my batter’d sides with troops of agues ; 
And still to try these Romans, whom I found 
(And, if I lie, my wounds be henceforth backward, 
And be you witness, gods, and all my dangers) 
As ready, and as full of that I brought, 
(Which was not fear, nor flight) as valiant, 
As vigilant, as wise, to do and suffer, 
Ever advanc'd as forward as the Britons, 
Their sleeps as short, their hopes as high as ours, 
Ay, and as subtle, lady. °Tis dishonour, 
And, follow’d, will be impudence, Bonduca, 
And grow to no belief, to taint these Romans. 
Have not I seen the Britons-—— 

Bond, What? 

Car. Dishearten’d, 
Rup, run, Bonduca! not the quick rack swifter ; 
The virgin from the hated ravisher 
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Not half so fearful; not a flight drawn home, 
A round stone from a sling, a lover’s wish, 
Fer made that haste that they have. By the gods, 
I’ve seen these Britons, that you magnify, 
Run as they would have out-run time, and roaring, 
Basely for mercy roaring ; the light shadows, 
That in a thought scur o’er the fields of corn, 
Halted on crutches to ‘em. 
Bond, Oh, ye powers, 
What scandals do I suffer ! 
Car. Yes, Bonduca, 
I’ve seen thee rin too ; and thee Nennius, 
Yea, run apace, both ; then when Penius 
(The Roman girl !) cut thro’ your armed carts, 
And drove’em headlong on ye, down the hill ; 
Then when he hunted thee like Britain foxes, 
More by the scent than sight ; then did I see 
These valiant and approved men of Bnitain, 
Like boding owls, creep into tods of ivy, 
And hoot their fears to one another nightly. 
Ven, And what did you then Caratach ? 
Car. I fled too, 
But not so fast ; your jewel had been lost then, 
Young Hengo there; he trasht me Nennuus: 
For when your fears out-run him, then stept I, 
And in the head of all the Roman fury 
Took him, and, with my tough belt, to my back 
I buckled him ; behind him, my sure shield ; 
And then I follow’d. IfI say I fought 
Five times in bringing off this bud of Britain, 
I lie not, Nennius, Neither had you heard 
Me speak this, or ever seen the child more, 
But that the son of Virtue, Penius, 
Seeing me steer thro’ all these storms of danger, 
My helm still in my hand (my sword), my prow 
Turn’d to my foe (my face), he cried out nobly, 


da 
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Go, Briton, bear thy lion’s whelp off safely ; 
Thy manly sword has ransom’d thee ; grow strong, 
And let me meet thee once again in arms; 
Then if thou stand’st thou’rt mine. I took his offer, 
And here I am to honour him. 
Bond. Oh, cousin, 
From what a flight of honour hast thou check’d me. 
What wouldst thou make me, Caratach? 
Car. See, lady, 
The noble use of others in our losses. 
Does this afflict you? Had the Romans cried this, 
And, as we have done theirs, sung out these fortunes, 
Rail’d on our base condition, hooted at us, 
Made marks as far as th’ earth was ours, to shew us 
Nothing but sea could stop our flights, despis’d us, 
And held it equal whether banqueting 
Or beating of the Britons were more business, 
It would have gall’d you. 
Bond. Let me think we conquer’d. 
Car. Do; but so think, as we may be conquer’d ; 
And where we have found virtue, tho’ in those 
That came to make us slaves, let’s cherish it. 
There’s not a blow we gave since Julius landed, 
That was of strength and worth, but, like records, 
They file to after-ages. Our registers 
The Romans are, for noble deeds of honour ; 
And shall we brand their mentions with upbraidings ? 
Bond. No more; Isee myself. Thouhastmade me, cousin, 
More than my fortunes durst, for they abus’d me, 
And wound me up so high, I swell’d with glory : 
Thy temperance has cur'd that tympany, 
And giv’n me health again ; nay more, discretion. 
Shall we have peace? for now I love these Romans. 
Car. Thy love and hate are both unwise ones, lady, 
Bond, Your reason ? 
Ven. Is not peace the end of arms? 
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Car. Not where the cause implies a general conquest : 
Had we a diffrence with some petty isle, 
Or with our neighbours, lady, for our landmarks, 
The taking in of some rebellious lord, 
Or making head against commotions, 
After a day of blood, peace might be argued ; 
But where we grapple for the ground we live on, 
The liberty we hold as dear as life, 
The gods we worship, and next those, our honours, 
And with those swords that know no end of battle : 
Those men, beside themselves, allow no neighbour ; 
Those minds*that where the day is, claim inheritance, 
And where the sun makes ripe the fruits, their harvest, 
And where they march, but measure out more ground 
To add to Rome, and here 7’ th’ bowels on us ; 
It must not be. No, as they are our foes, 
And those that must be so until we tire ’em; 
Let’s use the peace of honour, that’s fair dealing, 
But in our ends our swords. 


be Druids. 
(From ‘Old England”) C. KNIGHT. 


The great wonder of Salisbury Plain,—the most remarkable 
monument of antiquity in our island, if we take into account its 
comparative preservation as well as its grandeur,—is Stonehenge. 
It is situated about seven miles north of Salisbury. It may be 
most conveniently approached from the little town of Amesbury. 
Passing by a noble Roman earth-work called the camp of Ves- 
pasian, as we ascend out of the valley of the Avon, we gain an 
uninterrupted view of the undulating downs which surround us 
on every side. The name of P/ain conveys an inadequate notion 
of the character cf this singular district. The platform is not flat, 
as might be imagined ; but ridge after ridge leads the eye onwards 
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to the bolder hills of the extreme distance, or the last ridge is lost 
in the low horizon. The peculiar character of the scene is that of 
the most complete solitude. It is possible that a shepherd boy 
may be descried watching his flocks nibbling the short thymy 
grass with which the downs are everywhere covered ; but, with the 
exception of a shed or a hovel, there is no trace of human dwell- 
ing. This peculiarity arises ftom the physical character of the 
district. It is not that man is not here, but that his abodes are 
hidden in the httle valleys. On each bank of the Avon to the 
east of Stonehenge, villages and hamlets are found at every mile ; 
and on the small branch of the Wyly to the west there is a cluster 
of parishes, each with its church, in whose names, such as Orches- 
ton Maries, and Shrawston Virgo, we hail the tokens of institutions 
which left Stonehenge a ruin. We must not hastily conclude, 
therefore, that this great monument of antiquity was set up in an 
unpeopled region ; and that, whatever might be its uses, it was 
visited only by pilgrims from far-off places. But the aspect ot 
Stonehenge, as we have said, is that of entire solitude. The dis- 
tant view is somewhat disappointing to the raised expectation. 
The hull of a large ship, motionless on the wide sea, with no 
object near by which to measure its bulk, appears an insignificant 
thing : it is a speck in the vastness by which it is surrounded. 
Approach that ship, and the largeness of its parts leads us to 
estimate the grandeur of the whole. So is it with Stonehenge. 
The vast plain occupies so much of the eye that even a large 
town set down upon it would appear a hamlet. But as we ap- 
proach the pile, the mind gradually becomes impressed with its 
real character. It is now the Chorea Gigantum—the Choir of 
Giants ; and the tradition that Merlin the Magician brought the 
stones from Ireland is felt to be a poetical homage to the greatness 
of the work. 

However the imagination may be impressed by the magnitude 
of those masses of stone which still remain in their places, by the 
prandeur even of the fragments confused or broken in their fall, 
by the consideration of the vast labour required to bring such 
ponderous substances to this desolate spot, and by surmise of the 
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naturé of the mechanical skill by which they were lifted up and 
placed in order and pftoportion, it is not till the entire plan is 
fully compréhended that we can properly sufrender outselves to 
the contethplations which belong to this remarkable scene. It is 
then, when we can figure to ourselves a perfect structure, com- 
posed of such huge materials symmetrically atranged, and possess- 
ing, thetefore, that beauty which ts the result of symmetry, that 
we can satisfactorily look back through the dim light of history or 
tradition to the object for which such a structure was destined. 
The belief now appears toletably settled that Stonehenge was a 
temple of the Druids. It differs, however, from all other Druidical 
remains, in the circumstance that greatet mechanical art was em- 
ployed in its construction, especially in the supetincumbent stones 
of the outer circle and of the trilithons, from which it is supposed 
to derive its name: séan being the Saxon for a stone, and heng 
to hang or support. From this circumstance it 1s maintained that 
Stonehenge is of the very latest ages of Druidism ; and that the 
Druids that wholly belonged to the ante-historic period followed 
the example of those who observed the command of the law: 
“Tf thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it 
of hewn stone: for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast 
polluted it.” (Exodus, chap. xx.) 

It was long a controversy, idle enough as such controversies 
generally ate, whether Stonehenge was appropriated to religious 
or to civil purposes. If it is to be regarded as a Druidical monu- 
ment, the discussion is altogether needless; for the Druids were, 
at one and the same time, the ministers of religion, the legislators, 
the judges amongst the people. The account which Julius Cesar 
gives of the Druids of Gaul, marked as it is by his usual clearness 
and sagacity, may be received without hesitation as a description 
of the Druids of Britain: for he says, “The system of Druidism is 
thought to have been formed in Britam, and from thence carried 
over into Gaul; and now those who wish to be more accurately 
versed in it fot the most part go thither (#4 to Britain) m order 
to become acquainted with if” Nothing can be more explicit 
than his account of the mixed office of the Druids: “They ara 
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the ministers of sacred things; they have the charge of sacrifices, 
both public and private ; they give directions for the ordinances 
of religious worship (religiones interpretantur). A great number 
of young men resort to them for the purpose of instruction in 
their system, and they are held in the highest reverence. For it 
is they who determine most disputes, whether of the affairs of the 
state or of individuals: and if any crime has been committed, if a 
man has been slain, if there is a contest concerning an inheritance 
or the boundaries of their lands, it is the Druids who settle the 
matter: they fix rewards and punishments: if any one, whether 
in an individual or public capacity, refuses to abide by their 
sentence, they forbid him to come to their sacrifices. This punish- 
ment is among them very severe; those on whom this interdict 
is laid are accounted among the unholy and accursed; all fly 
from them, and shun their approach and their conversation, lest 
they should be injured by their very touch; they are placed out 
of the pale of the law, and excluded from all offices of honour.” 
After noticing that a chief Druid, whose office is for life, presides 
over the rest, Ceesar mentions a remarkable circumstance which 
at once accounts for the selection of such a spot as Sarum Plain, 
for the erection of a great national monument, a temple, and a 
scat of justice :—“ These Druids hold a meeting at a certain time 
of the year in a consecrated spot in the country of the Carnutes 
(people in the neighbourhood of Chartres), which country 1s con- 
sidered to be in the centre of all Gaul. Hither assemble all from 
every part who have a litigation, and submit themselves to their 
determination and sentence.” At Stonehenge, then, we may place 
the seat of such an assize. There were roads leading direct over 
the plain to the great British towns of Winchester and Silchester. 
Across the plain, at a distance not exceeding twenty miles, was 
the great temple and Druidical settlement of Avebury. The town 
and hill-fort of Sarum was close at hand. Over the dry chalky 
downs, intersected by a few streams easily forded, might pilgrims 
resort from all the surrounding country. The seat of justice, 
which was also the seat of the highest religious solemnity, would 
necessarily be rendered as magnificent as a rude art could accom- 
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plish. Stonehenge might be of a later period than Avebury, with 
its mighty circles and long avenues of unhewn pillars; but it 
might also be of the same period,—the one distinguished by its 
vastness, the other by its beauty of proportion. The justice exe- 
cuted in that judgment-seat was, according to ancient testimony, 
bloody and terrible. The religious rites were debased into the 
fearful sacrifices of a cruel idolatry. But it is impossible not to 
feel that at the bottom of these superstitions there was a deep 
reverence for what was high and spiritual: that not only were the 
Druids the instructors of youth, but the preservers and dissemi- 
nators of science, the proclaimers of an existence beyond this 
finite and material world—idolaters, but nevertheless teaching 
something nobler than what belongs to the mere senses, in the 
midst of their idolatry. We give entire what Czesar says of the 
religious system of this remarkable body of men :— 

“Tt is especially the object of the Druids to inculcate this— 
that souls do not perish, but after death pass into other bodies; 
and they consider that by this belief more than anything else 
men may be led to cast away the fear of death, and to become 
courageous. They discuss, moreover, many points concerning 
the heavenly bodies and their motion, the extent of the universe 
and the world, the nature of things, the influence and ability of 
the immortal gods ; and they instruct the youth in these things. 

“The whole nation of the Gauls is much addicted to religious 
observances, and, on that account, those who are attacked by any 
of the more serious diseases, and those who are involved in the 
dangers of warfare, either offer human sacrifices or make a vow 
that they will offer them ; and they employ the Druids to officiate 
at these sacrifices; for they consider that the favour of the im- 
mortal gods cannot be conciliated unless the life of one man be 
offered up for that of another: they have also sacrifices of the 
same kind appointed on behalf of the state. Some have images 
of enormous size, the limbs of which they make of wicker-work, 
and fill with living men, and setting them on fire, the men are 
destroyed by the flames. They consider that the torture of those 
who have been taken in the commission of theft or open robbery, 
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or in any crime, is more agreeable to the immortal gods; but 
when there is not a sufficient, number of criminals, they scruple 
not to inflict this torture on the innocent. - 

“ The chief deity whom they worship is Mercury ; of him they 
have many images, and they consider him to be the inventor of 
all arts, their guide in all their journeys, and that he has the 
greatest influence in the pursuit of wealth and the affairs of com- 
merce. Next to him they worship Apollo and Mars, and Jupiter 
and Minerva; and nearly resemble other nations in their views 
respecting these, as that Apollo wards off diseases, that Minerva 
communicates the rudiments of manufactures and manual arts, 
that Jupiter is the ruler of the celestials, that Mars is the god of 
war, To Mars, when they have determined to engage in a pitched 
battle, they commonly devote whatever spoil they may take in the 
war. After the contest, they slay all living creatures that are 
found among the spoil; the other things they gather into one 
spot. In many states, heaps raised of these things in consecrated 
places may be seen: nor does it often happen that any one is so 
unscrupulous as to conceal at home any part of the spoil, or to 
take it away when deposited; a very heavy punishment with 
torture is denounced against that crime. 

“All the Gauls declare that they are descended from Father 
Dis (or Pluto), and this, they say, has been handed down by the 
Druids : for this reason, they distinguish all spaces of time not by 
the number of days, but of nights; they so regulate their birth- 
days, and the beginning of the months and years, that the days 
shall come after the night.” * 

The precise description which Cesar has thus left us of the 
religion of the Druids—a religion which, whatever doubts may 
1ave been thrown upon the subject, would appear to have been 
the prevailing religion of ancient Britain, from the material monu- 
ments which are spread through the country, and from the more 
durable records of popular superstitions—is different in some 
particulars which have been supplied to us by other writers. 


* Cesar de Bell. Gall, lib. vi. Our translation is that of the article 
“ Britannia,” in the Penny Cyclopzdia, 
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Actording to Czsar, the Druids taught that the soul of man did 
not perish with his perishable body, but passed into other bodies. 
But the language of other writers, Mela, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, would seem to imply that the Druids 
held the doctrine of the immortality of the soul as resting upon a 
nobler principle than that described by Cesar. They believed, 
according to the express statement of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
that the future existence of the spirit was in another world. The 
substance of their religious system, according to, Diogenes Laertius, 
was comprised in their three precepts—to worship the gods, to do 
no evil, and to act with courage. It is held by some that they 
had a secret doctrine for the initiated, whilst their ritual observances 
were addressed to the grosser senses of the multitude; and that 
this doctrine was the belief in one God. Their veneration for 
groves of oak and for sacred fountains was an expression of that 
natural worship which sees the source of all good in the beautiful 
forms with which the earth is clothed. The sanctity of the 
mistletoe, the watch-fires of spring and summer and autumn, 
traces of which observances still remain amongst us, were tributes 
to the bounty of the All-giver, who alone could make the growth, 
the ripening, and the gathering of the fruits of the earth propitious. 
The sun and the moon regulated their festivals, and there is little 
doubt formed part of their outward worship. An astronomical 
instrument found in Ireland, is held to represent the moon’s orbit 
and the phases of the planets. They worshipped, too, according 
to Cesar, the divinities of Greece and Rome, such as Mars and 
Apollo: but Cesar does not give us their native names. He 
probably found ascribed to these British gods like attributes of 
wisdom and of power as those of Rome, and so gave them 
Roman names. Other writers confirm Czesar’s account of their 
human sacrifices. This is the most revolting part of the Druidical 
superstition. The shuddering with which those who live under a 
pure revelation must regard such fearful corruptions of the principle 
of devotion, which in some form or other seems an essential part 
of the constitution of the hvman faculties, produced this description 
of Stonehenge from the pen of a laborious and pious antiquary, 
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Mr. King :—“ Although my mind was previously filled with deter- 
mined aversion, and a degree of horror, on reflecting upon the 
abominations of which this spot must have been the scene, and to 
which it even gave occasion, in the later periods of Druidism, yet 
it was impossible not to be struck, in the still of the evening, 
whilst the moon’s pale light illumined all, with a reverential awe, 
at the solemn appearance produced by the different shades of this 
immense group of astonishing masses of rock, artificially placed, 
impending over head with threatening aspect, bewildering the 
mind with the almost inextricable confusion of their relative 
situations with respect to each other, and from their rudeness, as 
well as from their prodigious bulk, conveying at one glance all 
the ideas of stupendous greatness that could well be assembled 
together.” And yet the “determined aversion and degree of 
horror” thus justly felt, and strongly expressed, might be miti- 
gated by the consideration that in nations wholly barbarous the 
slaughter of prisoners of war is indiscriminate, but that the victim 
of the sacrifice is the preserver of the mass. If the victims thus 
slain on the Druidical altars were culprits sacrificed to offended 
justice, the blood-stained stone of the sacred circle might find a 
barbarous parallel in the scaffold and the gibbet of modern times. 
Even such fearful rites, if connected with something nobler than 
the mere vengeance of man upon his fellows, are an advance in 
civilization, and they are not wholly inconsistent with that rude 
cultivation of our spiritual being which existed under the glim- 
merings of natural impulses, before the clear light of heaven 
descended upon the earth. 

The Druidical circles in their uniformity of character present 
the indubitable evidence that they were symbolical of the mysteries 
of the prevailing religion of the country. They were essentially 
religious edifices. They were probably, at the same time, what 
the Icelandic writers call Doom rings, or Circles of Judgment. 
That these monuments, in association with religious rites and 
solemn decisions, had a deep influence upon the character of our 
rude forefathers, we cannot reasonably doubt. They were a bold 
and warlike race, an imaginative race, not placing the sole end of 
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existence in the consumption of the fruits of the earth, but believ- 
ing in spiritual relations and future existences. Degrading as 
their superstitions might be, and blind their notions of the future, 
their belief was not a mere formal and conventional pretence; it 
was a principle operating upon their actions. We have the express 
testimony of an ancient poet to this effect of the old worship of 
this land. Lucan, in a noble passage in the first book of the 
Pharsalia, addresses the Druids in the well known lines beginning 
“Et vos barbaricos.” The translation of Rowe is generally quoted : 
but it appears to us that the lines are rendered with more strength 
and freedom by Kennett, who translated the poetical quotations 
in Gibson’s edition of Camden’s “ Britannia :” 


“ And you, O Druids, free from noise and arms, 
Renew’d your barbarous rites and horrid charms, 
What Gods, what powers in happy mansions dwell, 
Or only you, or all but you can tell. 

To secret shades, and unfrequented groves, 

From world and cares your peaceful tribe removes, 
You teach that souls, eas’d of their mortal load, 
Nor with grim Pluto make their dark abode, 

Nor wander in pale troops along the silent flood, 
But on new regions cast resume their reign, 
Content to govern earthy frames again. 

Thus death is nothing but the middle line 

Betwixt what lives will come, and what have been. 
Happy the people by your charms possess’d ! 

Nor fate, nor fears, disturb their peaceful breast. 
On certain dangers unconcern’d they run, 

And meet with pleasure what they would not shun ; 
Defy death’s slighted power, and bravely scorn 
To spare a life that will so soon return.” 


Ta reading this remarkable tribute to the national courage of our 
zemote ancestors, let us not forget that this virtue, like all other 
great characteristic virtues of a community, was based upon a 
principle, and that the principle, whatever might be its errors, 
rested upon the disposition of man to believe and to reverence. 
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Seberus, 


XIPHILINE. 


(From the Translation in the ‘‘Monumenta Historica Britannica.”’) 


Among the Britons the two greatest tribes are the Caledonians 
and the Meatz ; for even the names of the others, as may be said, 
have merged in these. The Meatz dwell close to the wall which 
divides the island into two parts; the Caledonians beyond them. 
Each of these people inhabit mountains wild and waterless, and 
plains desert and marshy, having neither wall nor cities nor tilth, 
but living by pasturage, by the chace, and on certain berries ; for 
of their fish, though abundant and inexhaustible, they never taste. 
They live in tents, naked and barefooted, having wives in common, 
and rearing the whole of their progeny. Their state is chiefly 
democratical, and they are above all things delighted by pillage ; 
they fight from chariots, having small swift horses ; they fight also 
on foot, are very fleet when running, and most resolute when 
compelled to stand: their arms consist of a shield and a short 
spear, having a brazen knob at the extremity of the shaft, that 
when shaken it may terrify the enemy by its noise: they use 
daggers also; and are capable of enduring hunger, thirst, and 
hardships of every description : for when plunged in the marshes 
they abide there many days, with their heads only out ef water, 
and in the woods they subsist on bark and roots; they prepare 
for all emergencies a certain kind of food, of which if they eat only 
so much as the size of a bean, they neither hunger nor thirst. 
Such then is the island Britannia, and such the inhabitants of 
that part of it which is hostile to us; for it is an island, and so, as 
I have said, at that time was it clearly ascertained to be: its 
length is seven thousand one hundred and thirty-two stadia; its 
greatest breadth two thousand three hundred and ten, its least 
three hundred. 

Of this island. very ttle more than one-half is ours. Severus, 
therefore, being anxious to subjugate the whole, advanced inte 
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Caledonia ; and, in traversing the country, underwent indescrib- 
able labour in cutting down woods, levelling hills, making marshes 
passable, constructing bridges over rivers; for he fought not a 
single battle, nor did he see any army in array. The enemy 
moreover threw sheep and oxen in our track, on purpose that the 
soldiers might seize them, and thus, being enticed farther onward, 
might be worn out by their sufferings, From the waters too they 
suffered dreadfully, and ambuscades were laid for them when dis- 
persed. And ifno longer able to proceed, they were dispatched 
by their very comrades, lest they should be taken; so that by 
these means to the amount of fifty thousand of them perished. 
Still, however, Severus desisted not until he had nearly reached 
the extremity of the island, and most carefully examined the 
parallax of the sun, and the length of the days and nights both in 
summer and winter. And so, borne, as one may say, throughout 
the whole hostile district, for truly he was for the greater part car- 
ried in a covered litter on account of his weakness, he came again 
into the friendly part of it, having compelled the Britons to a 
treaty on the condition that they should yield up no small portion 
of their territory. 

Antoninus also was cause of much grief to him—and had even 
laid plots against him—and once when they went together against 
the Caledonians, that they might disarm them, and confer about 
treaties, Antoninus openly endeavoured to kill him with his own 
hand. They had gone out on horses, for Severus, although the 
soles of his feet had been punctured on account of disease, was 
nevertheless on horseback, and the rest of his army was following, 
and that of the enemy also was in sight. At this very juncture, 
Antoninus silently and dexterously checking his horse, drew his 
sword, intending to strike his father in the back; but his com- 
panions observing this, shouted out ; and being thus startled at 
the noise, he desisted from his purpose. Severus also turned 
round at their clamour, and saw the sword, although he uttered 
not a word: but having ascended a tribunal, and performed what- 
ever was incumbent on him, he returned to his tent. 

But the islanders again revolting, having called together his 
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soldiers, he ordered them to advance into their country, and 
to kill whomsoever they might meet there, making use of these 
words :— 

Of these let none escape destruction dite, 

Nor of your hands elude the vengeful ire ; 


Let not the babe within his mother’s womb, 
Babe tho’ he be, avoid the mournful doom, 


Which being done, and the Caledonians having joined the Mate 
in revolt, he made ready as if going in person to war against them. 
But, while he was thus engaged, disease carried him off on the 
fourth of February; Antoninus, as it is said, in a measure contri- 
buting to his death... . After this his body, laid out in military 
order, was placed upon a funeral pile, and honourably attended 
both by the soldiers and his sons. Such of those present as 
had military offerings cast them on the pyre, and the flame was 
kindled by his sons. Lastly, his bones being deposited in an urn of 
porphyry, were carried to Rome, and placed in the sepulchre of 
the Antonines. . « 


The Subject Continued, 
HERODIAN. 


(From the Translation in the ‘‘Monumenta Historica Britannica, ”) 


While Severus grieved at the dissolute life of his sons, and their 
unbecoming attachment to public spectacles, he received letters 
from the prefect of Britain relating that the barbarians there were 
in a state of insurrection, overrunning the country, driving off 
booty, and laying everything waste; so that for the defence of the 
island there was need either of greater force, or of the presence of 
the emperor himself. Severus heard this with pleasure, by nature 
a lover of glory, and anxious, after his victories in the east and 
north and his consequent titles, to obtain a trophy from the Bri- 
tons: moreover, willing to withdraw his sons from Rome, that 
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they might grow up in the discipline and sobriety of a military 
life, far removed from the blandishments and luxury prevalent in 
Rome, he orders an expedition against Britain, although now old, 
and labouring under an arthritic affection ; but as to his mind, he 
- was vigorous beyond any youth, For the most part he performed 
the march carried in a litter, nor did he ever continue long in one 
place. Having completed the journey with his sons, and crossed 
over the sea more quickly than could he described or expected, 
he advanced against the Britons, and having drawn together his 
soldiers from all sides, and concentrated a vast force, he prepared 
~ for the war. 

The Britons, much struck with the sudden arrival of the em. 
peror, and learning that such a mighty force was collected against 
them, sent ambassadors, sued for peace, and were willing to excuse 
their past transgressions. But Severus, purposely seeking delay 
that he might not again return to Rome without his object, and, 
moreover, desirous to obtain from Britain a victory and a title, 
sent away their ambassadors without effecting their purpose, and 
prepared all things for the contest. He more especially endea- 
voured to render the marshy places stable by means of causeways, 
that his soldiers, treading with safety, might easily pass them, and, 
having firm footing, fight to advantage. For many parts of the 
British country, being constantly flooded by the tides of the ocean, 
become marshy. In these the natives are accustomed to swim 
and traverse about being immersed as high as their waists: for 
going naked as to the greater part of their bodies, they contemn 
the mud. Indeed they know not the use of clothing, but encircle 
their loins and necks with iron; deeming this an ornament 
and evidence of opulence, in like manner as other barbarians 
esteem gold, But they puncture their bodies with pictorial forms 
of every sort of animals ; on which account they wear no clothing, 
lest they should hide the figures on their body. They are a most 
warlike and sanguinary race, carrying only a small shield and a 
spear, and a sword girded to their naked bodies. Of a breast 
plate or an helmet they know not the use, esteeming them as an 
impediment to their progress through the marshes; from the 
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vapours and exhalations of which the atmosphere in that country 
always appears dense. 

Against such things, therefore, Severus prepared whatever could 
be serviceable to the Roman army, but hurtful and detrimental to 
the designs of the barbarians. And when every thing appeared to 
him sufficiently arranged for the war, leaving his younger son, 
named Geta, in that part of the island which was subjugated to 
the Romans, for the purpose of administering justice and direct- 
ing other civil matters of the government, giving him as assessors 
the more aged of his friends ; and taking Antoninus with himself, 
he led the way against the barbarians. His army having passed 
beyond the rivers and fortresses which defended the Roman 
territory, there were frequent attacks and skirmishes, and retreats 
on the side of the barbarians. To these, indeed, flight was an 
easy matter, and they lay hidden in the thickets and marshes 
through their local knowledge; all which things being adverse 
to the Romans, served to protract the war. 

But a sickness of longer continuance than usual now seized 
Severus in his advanced age: so that he himself was compelled to 
remain inactive, and purposed to send Antoninus to direct mili- 
tary matters. Antoninus, however, cared little about the barba- 
rians, but endeavoured to conciliate the soldiery. He persuaded 
all to look up to him alone, grasped at the empire by every pos- 
sible method, and heaped up accusations against his brother. 
That his father for so long a time should thus linger and make 
but slow advances towards death, appeared to him tedious and 
vexatious ; he therefore persuaded the physicians and attendants 
to treat him in such manner as might rid him of the old man as 
soon as possible. At length, however, and even then chiefly worn 
out by vexation, Severus expired ; having lived more gloriously as 
to military matters than any of the emperors, For no one before 
him could claim so many civic triumphs over domestic enemies, 
or foreign over barbarians. And having reigned eighteen years, 
he died, and was succeeded by his sons; to whom he left treasure 
to such an amount as no one before had done, and an army which 
none could resist. 
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Antoninus, on the death of his father, becoming possessed of the 
imperial power, commenced forthwith the work of slaughte?, 
beginning from his own household. . 

Antoninus, therefore, when his attempt with the military failed, 
making a truce with the barbarians, and granting them peace, and 
receiving pledges of fidelity, left the hostile country, and proceeded 
to his mother and his brother.... In this manner both directing 
the affairs of the government, they resolved, with equal dignity, to 
loose from Britain: and they proceeded to Rome, carrying with 
them the remains of their father. For, having committed his body 
to the flames, and cast the ashes, together with spices, into an urn 
of alabaster, they conveyed them to Rome, that they might de- 
posit these sacred reliques in the imperial sepulchre. Trans- 
porting their army, therefore, and now become the conquerors 
of the Britons, they crossed the ocean, and arrived in the opposite 
coast of Gaul. 


. Persecution of Discletan, Alban, . 


BEDE. 


In the year of the incarnation of our Lord, 286, Diocletian, the 
thirty-third Emperor from Augustus, chosen by the arany, reigned 
twenty years, and created Maximinianus, surnamed Herculius, his 
companion in the empire. In their time one Carausius, of very 
mean birth, but an expert and able soldier, being appointed 
to guard the sea-coasts, then infested by the Francs and Saxons, 
acted more to the prejudice than to the advantage of the Com- 
monwealth, not restoring the booty taken from the robbers to the 
owners, but keeping all to himself, became suspected ; that by his 
neglect he permitted the enemy to infest the frontiers. Being 
therefore ordered by Maximian to be put to death, he took upon 
him the Imperial robes, and possessed himself of Britain, which 
having most valiantly retained and asserted for the space of seven 
years, he was at length put to death by the treachery of his asso- 
ciate Albertus, He having thus got the island from Carausius, 
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held it three years, and was suppressed by Asolepiodotus, the cap- 
tain of the Pretorian bands, who thus at the end of ten years 
recovered Britain. In the meantime Diocletian in the east, and 
Maximinianus Herculius in the west, the tenth time from Nero, 
commanded the churches to be destroyed, and the Christians to 
be slain; the which persecution was more lasting and bloody than 
all the others before it ; for it was carried on the space of ten years 
incessantly, with burning of churches, outlawing of innocent per- 
sons, and slaughter of martyrs. At length, it also honoured Britain 
with much glory of devoutly confessing God. 

At that time suffered St. Alban, of whom the priest Fortunatus, 
in the praise of virgins, when he made mention of the blessed 
martyrs that came to the Lord from all parts of the world, says, 


Albanum egregium feecunda Britannia profert. 


That is, 
Fruitful Britain holy Alban yields, 


This Alban being yet a Pagan, at the time when the commands of 
perfidious princes raged against Christians, gave entertainment in 
his house to a certain clergyman, flying from the persecutors, 
observing him wholly addicted to continual prayer, and watching 
day and tfight; on a sudden the divine grace shining on him, he 
began to admire his example of faith and piety, and being leisurely 
instructed by his wholesome admonitions, casting off the darkness 
of idolatry, he became a Christian in all sincerity of heart. The 
aforesaid clergyman having been some days entertained by him, 
it came to the ears of the wicked prince, that the confessor of 
Christ, to whom the place of martyrdom had not been yet ap- 
pointed, was concealed at Alban’s house. Whereupon he pre- 
sently ordered soldiers to make a strict search after him. When 
they came to the martyr’s house, St, Alban immediately presented 
himself to the soldiers, instead of his guest and master, in his 
habit, or the long coat he wore, and was led bound before the 
judge. It happened that the judge, at the time when Alban was 
carried before him, was standing at the altar, and offering sacri- 
“fice to devils. When he saw Alban, being much enraged for that 
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he had presumed of his own accord to put himself into the hands 
of the soldiers, and run that danger for his guest ; he commanded 
him to be dragged to the images of devils, before which he stood, 
saying, “ Because you have chosen to conceal a rebellious and 
sacrilegious person, rather than to deliver him up to the soldiers, 
that the contemner of the gods might suffer the penalty due to 
his blasphemy, you shall undergo all the punishment that was due 
to him, if you depart from the worship of our religion.” But 
St. Alban, who had voluntarily declared himself a Christian to 
the persecutors of the faith, was not at all daunted at the prince’s 
threats, but being armed with the armour of the spiritual warfare, 
publicly declared, that he would not obey his commands. Then 
said the judge, “ Of what family or race are you?” “What does 
it concern you,” answered Alban, “of what stock I am? But if 
you desire to hear the truth of my religion, be it known to you, 
that I am now a Christian, and addicted to Christian duties.” 
“T ask your name,” said the judge, “ which tell me immediately.” 
“Tam called Alban by my parents,” replied he, ‘and ever wor- 
ship and adore the true and living God, who created all things.” 
Then the judge inflamed with anger, said, “If you will enjoy the 
happiness of eternal life, do not delay to offer sacrifice to the 
great gods.” Alban rejoined, “These sacrifices which by you are 
offered to devils, neither can they avail the subjects, nor answer 
the wishes or desires of those that offer up their supplications to 
them. On the contrary, whosoever shall offer sacrifice to these 
images, shall receive the everlasting pains of hell for his reward.” 
The judge hearing these words, and being much incensed, ordered 
the holy confessor of God to be scourged by the executioners, 
believing he might by stripes shake that constancy of his heart, 
on which he could not prevail by words. He being most cruelly 
tortured bore the same patiently, or rather joyfully, for our Lord. 
When the judge perceived that he was not to be overcome by 
tortures, or withdrawn from the worship of the Christian religion, 
he ordered him to be put to death. Being led to execution, he 
came to the river, which was divided, at the place where the 
stroke was to be given him, with a wall and sand, the stream 
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being most rapid. He there saw a multitude of persons of both 
sexes, and of several ages and conditions, which was doubtless 
assembled by divine instinct, to attend the most blessed confessor 
and martyr, and had so taken up the bridge on the river, that he 
could scarce pass over that evening. At length, almost all being 
gone out, the judge remained in the city without attendance. 
St. Alban, therefore, whose mind was possessed with an ardent 
devotion to arrive quickly at martyrdom, drew near to the stream, 
and lifting up his eyes to heaven, the channel being immediately 
dried up, he perceived that the water had departed and given way 
for him to pass. The executioner who was to have put him to 
death, observing this among the rest, hastened to meet him at 
the place of execution, being moved by divine inspiration, and 
casting down the sword which he had carried, ready drawn, fell 
down at his feet, earnestly praying, that he might rather suffer 
with, or for the martyr, whom he was ordered to execute. Whilst 
he of a persecutor was become a companion in the truth and faith, 
and the sword being Jaid down, there was some hesitation among 
the executioners, the most reverend confessor of God ascended 
the hill with the throng, the which decently pleasant agreeable 
place is almost five hundred paces from the river, embellished 
with several sort of flowers, or rather quite covered with them ; 
wherein there is no part upright, or steep, nor any thing craggy, 
but the sides stretching out far about is levelled by nature like the 
sea, which of old it had rendered worthy to be enriched with the 
martyr’s blood for its beautiful appearance. On the top of this 
hill, St. Alban prayed that God would give him water, and imme- 
diately a living spring broke out before his feet, the course being 
confined, so that all men perceived, that even the stream had 
been subservient to the martyr. Nor could it be that the martyr 
should ask water, which he had not left in the river, on the high 
top of the hill, had he not been sensible that it was convenient. 
That river having performed the service, and fulfilled the devo- 
tion, returned to its natural course, leaving a testimony of its 
obedience. The most courageous martyr having his head struck 
off, received there the crown of life, which God has promised to 
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those that love him. But he who gave the wicked stroke, was 
not permitted to rejoice over the deceased ; for his eyes dropped 
upon the ground together with the blessed martyr’s head. At the 
same time was also beheaded there the soldier who before, through 
the divine admonition, refused to give the stroke to the holy con- 
fessor of God. Of whom it is apparent, that though he was not 
regenerated by baptism, yet he was cleansed by the washing of his 
own blood, and rendered worthy to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
The judge, then astonished at the novelty of so many heavenly 
miracles, ordered the persecution to cease immediately, beginning 
to honour the death of thé saints, by which he before thought they 
might have been diverted from the devotion of the Christian faith, 
The blessed Alban suffered on the tenth day of the Kalends of 
July, near the city of Verolam, which is now by the English nation 
called Uverlamacestir, or Uvarlingacester, where afterwards, when 
peaceable Christian times were restored, a church of wonderful 
workmanship, and suitable to his martyrdom, was erected. In 
which place, there ceases not to this day the cure of sick persons, 
and the frequent working of wonders. At the same time suffered 
Aaron and Julius, citizens of Chester, and many more of both 
sexes in several places; who having endured sundry torments, 
and their limbs torn after an unheard of manner, sent their souls 
by perfect combat to the joys of the heavenly city, 


Sonnet—St. Alban. 
WorDsWok I'H, 

Lament! for Diocletian’s fiery sword 
Works busy as the lightning ; but instinct 
With malice ne’er to deadliest weapon link’d, 
Which Ged’s ethereal storehouses afford : 
Against the followers of the incarnate Lord 
It rages ;—some are smitten in the field— 
Some pierced beneath the ineffectual shield 
Of sacred home ;—with pomp are others gored 
And dreadful respite. Thus was Alban tried, 
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England’s first martyr, whom no threats could shake, 
Self-offer’d victim, for his friend he died, 

And for the faith—nor shall his name forsake 

That hill, whose flowery platform seems to rise 

By nature decked for holiest sacrifice. 


Past Romans, 


BEepe, 


From that time the south part of Britain, being left destitute of 
armed soldiers, of all:‘orts of martial stores, and of all its active 
youth, which being led away by the rashness of the tyrants, never 
returned home, was w: olly exposed to rapine, as being totally 
ignorant of the use of w apons. At length, on a sudden it groaned 
and languished many years under two very savage foreign nations, 
the Scots from the west, and the Picts from the north. We call 
these foreign nations, not for their being seated out of Britain, but 
because remote from that part of it, which was possessed by the 
Britons; two inlets of the sea lying betwixt them, one of which 
runs in far and broad into the lands of Britain, from the eastern 
ocean, and the other from the western, though they do not reach 
to touch one another. The eastern has in the midst of it the city 
Guidi. The western has on it, that is, on the right hand thereof, 
the city Alcluith, which in their language signifies the rock Cluith, 
for it is close by the river of that name. On account of the irrup- 
tions of these nations, the Britons sending messengers to Rome 
with letters in mournful manner, prayed for succours, and promised 
perpetual subjection, provided, that the impending enemy might 
be drove farther off. An armed legion was immediately sent them, 
which arriving in the island, and engaging the enemy, slew a great 
multitude of them, drove the rest out of the territories of the allies, 
and having delivered them from most cruel oppression, advised to 
build a wall between the two seas, across the island, that it might 
secure them, and keep off the enemy; and thus returned home 
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with great triumph. The islanders, raising the wall they had been 
directed, not of stone, but sods, as having no artist capable of such 
a work, made it of no use. However, they drew it for many miles 
between the two bays or inlets of the seas, we have spoken of; to 
the end that where the defence of the water was wanting, they 
might defend their borders from the irruptions of the enemies, by 
the help of the rampart. Of which work there erected, that is, of 
a rampart of an extraordinary breadth and height, there are evident 
remains to be seen to this day. It begins at almost two miles dis- 
tance from the monastery of A/bercuring (Abercuring) on the west, 
at the place in the Pictish language, called Peanfahel, but in the 
English tongue, Pennelture, and running to the eastward, ends by 
the city Alcluith, But the former enemies, when they perceived 
that the Roman soldiers were gone, immediately coming by sea, 
broke into the borders, bearing all down before them, and as if 
it had been ripe corn mowed, trampled and overrun all places. 
Hereupon messengers are again sent to Rome, imploring aid in 
mournful manner, lest their wretched country should be utterly 
extirpated, and the name of a Roman province so long renowned 
among them, being overthrown by the wickedness of foreign 
nations, might grow contemptible. A legion is sent again, which 
arriving unexpected in autumn, made great slaughter of the 
enemy, obliging all those that could escape to fly beyond the 
seas, whereas before, they were wont yearly to carry off their 
booty without any opposition, Then the Romans declared to the 
Britons, that they could not for the future undertake such trouble- 
some expeditions for their sake, advising them rather to handle 
their weapons, and undertake the charge of engaging their enemies, 
who would not prove more powerful than themselves, unless they 
were dejected with cowardice; and in regard, that they thought 
it might be some help to their allies, whom they designed to 
abandon, they built a strong stone wall from sea to sea in a 
straight line between the town that had been there built for fear 
of the enemy, and where Severus had cast up the trench, The 
which wall still famous, and to be seen, they built at the public 
and private expense, being assisted by a number of Britons, eight 
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foot in breadth and twelve in height, in a straight line from east 
to west, as is still visible to the beholders. That being finished 
they gave that dispirited people notable advice, with patterns to 
furnish them with arms. Besides they built towers on the sea 
coast to the southward, at proper distances, where their ships 
were, because there also the nruptions of the barbarians were 
apprehended, and so took leave of their friends, as never to return 
again. They being gone home, the Scots and Picts, understand- 
ing that they had declared they would come no more, speedily 
returned, and growing more confident than they had been before, 
secured to themselves all the northern and farthest part of the 
island, as far as the wall. Hereupon a timorous guard was placed 
upon thé top of the wall, where they pined away day and night 
with fearful hearts. On the other side the enemy plied them 
with hooked weapons, by which the cowardly defendants being 
miserably dragged off the wall, were dashed against the ground. 
In short, forsaking their cities and wall, they fled, and were dis- 
persed. The enemy pursues, the slaughter increases, more cruel 
than all the former; for the wretched natives were torn in pieces 
by their enemies, as lambs are by wild beasts. Thus being ex- 
pelled their dwellings and small possessions, they supplied their 
imminent danger of famishing, by robbing and plundering one 
another, adding to their calamities occasioned by foreigners by 
their domestic broils; till the whole country was left destitute of 
all sorts of food except the support of wild beasts. 


Silehester, 
(From * Old England.”) C. Knicut. 


In 1837 @ plan was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, 
reduced from a survey made in 1835, by students of the senior 
department of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, of a 
portion of the Roman road from London to Bath. The survey 
commences close by Staines; at which place, near the pillar 
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which marks the extent of the jurisdiction of the city of London, 
the Jine of road is held to have crossed the Thames. Below 
Staines, opposite to Laleham, there are the remains of encamp- 
ments; and these again are in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the ford at which Cesar crossed the Thames. All the country 
here about, then, is full of associations with the conquerors of the 
world ; and thus, when the “contemplative man” is throwing his 
fly or watching his float in the gentle waters between Staines and 
Walton, he may here find a local theme upon which his reveries 
may fruitfully rest. The more active pedestrian may follow this 
Roman road, thus recently mapped out, through populous places 
and wild solitudes, into,a country little traversed in modern 
times ; but, like all unhackneyed ways, full of interest to the lover 
of nature. The survey has gone far to establish two disputed 
points,—the situation of the Roman onées, and whether Silchester 
should be identified with Vindonum or Calfeva. A very able 
correspondent of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Kempe, thus 
observes upon the value of the labours of the students of the 
Military College :—“ The survey has effected a material correction 
of Horsley, for it shows that the station Pontes, which he places 
at Old Windsor, and for which so many different places have 
been assigned by the learned in Roman topography, must have 
been where the Roman road from London crosses the Thames at 
Staines... .. The line of road presents no place for the chief 
city of the Attrebates until it arrives at the walls of Silchester, 
Is this, then, really the Calleva Attrebatum? The distance 
between Pontes and Calleva, according to the Itinerary [of 
Antoninus], is twenty-two miles; by the Survey, the distance 
between Staines and Silchester is twenty-six; a conformity as 
near as can be required, for neither the length of the Roman 
mile nor the mode of measurmg it agreed precisely with ours,” 
The tourist may reach Silchester by an easier route than over.the 
straight line of the Roman Highway. It is about seven miles from 
Basingstoke, and ten from Reading ; to either of which places he 
may move rapidly from London, by the South-Western or the 
Great Western Railway. 
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If we have walked dreamingly along the narrow lanes whose 
hedge-rows shut out any distant prospect, we may be under the 
eastern walls of Silchester before we are aware that any remark- 
able object is in our neighbourhood. We see at length a church, 
and we ascend a pretty steep bank to reach the churchyard. The 
churchyard wall is something very different from ordinary walls,— 
a thick mass of mortar and stone, through which a way seems to 
have been forced to give room for the little gates that admit us to 
the region of grassy graves. A quiet spot is this churchyard; and 
we wonder where the tenants of the sod have come from. There 
is one sole farm-house near the church; an ancient farm-house 
with gabled roofs that tell of old days of comfort and hospitality. 
The church, too, is a building of interest, because of some an- 
tiquity ; and there are in the churchyard two very ancient Christian 
tombstones of chivalrous times, when the sword, strange contra- 
diction, was an emblem of the cross. But these are modem 
things compared with the remains of which we are in search, We 
pass through the churchyard into an open space, where the 
farmer's ricks tell of the abundance of recent cultivation. These 
may call to our mind the story which Camden has told :—“On 
the ground whereon this city was built (I speak in Nennius’s 
words) the emperor Constantius sowed three grains of corn, that 
no person inhabiting there might ever be poor.” We look around, 
and we ask the busy thatchers of the ricks where are the old walls ; 
for we can see nothing but extensive corn-fields, bounded by a 
somewhat higher bank than ordinary,—that bank luxuriant with 
oak, and ash, and springing underwood. The farm labourers 
know what we are in search of, and they ask us if we want to buy 
any coins—for whenever the heavy rains fall they find coins—and 
they have coins, as they have been told, of Romulus and Remus, 
and this was a great place a long while ago. It is a tribute to the 
greatness of the place that to whomsoever we spoke of these walls, 
and the area within the walis, they called it the city. Here was a 
city, of#ine church and one farm-house. The people who went 
to that church lived a mile or two off in their scattered hamlets. 
Silence reigned in that city. The ploughs and spades of succes- 
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sive generations had gone over its ruins; but its memory still 
lived in tradition ; it was an object to be venerated. There was 
something mysterious about this area of a hundred acres, that 
rendered it very different to the ploughman’s eye from a common 
hundred acres. Put the plough as deep as he would, manure the 
land with every care of the unfertile spots, the crop was not like 
other crops. He knew not that old Leland, three hundred years 
ago, had wnitten, “ There is one strange thing seen there, that in 
certain parts of the ground within the walls the corn is marvellous 
fair to the eye, and, ready to show perfecture, it decayeth.” He 
knew not that a hundred years afterwards another antiquary had 
written, “The inhabitants of the place told me it had been a 
constant observation amongst them, that though the soil here is 
fat and fertile, yet in a sort of baulks that cross one another the 
corn never grows so thick as in other parts of the field” (Camden). 
He knew from his own experience, and that was enough, that 
when the crop came up there were lines and cross lines from one 
side of the whole area within the walls to the other side, which 
seemed to tell that where the lines ran the corn would not freely 
grow. The lines were mapped out about the year 1745. The 
map is in the King’s Library in the British Museum, There can 
be no doubt that the country-people of Camden's time were right 
with regard to these “ baulks that cross one another.” He says, 
“‘ Along these they believe the streets of the old city to have run.” 
Camden tells us further of the country-people, “They very fre- 
quently dig up British [Roman] tiles, and great plenty of Roman 
coins, which they call Onion pennies, from one Onion, whom they 
foolishly fancy to have been a giant, and an inhabitant of this 
city.” Speaking of, the area within the walls, he says, “ By the 
rubbish and ruins the earth is grown so high, that I could scarcely 
thrust myself through a passage which they call Onicn’, Hole, 
though I stooped very low.” The fancy of the foolish people 
about a giant has been borne out by matters of which Camden 
makes no mention. ‘ Nennius ascribes the foundation of Sil- 
chester to Constantius, the son of Constantine the Great. What. 
ever improvements he might have made in its buildings or defences, 
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I cannot but think it had a much earlier origin: as the chief fast- 
ness or forest stronghold of the Segontiaci, it probably existe at 
the time of Casar’s expedition into Britain. The anonymous 
geographer of Ravenna gives it a name which I have not yet 
noticed, Ard-oneon,; this is a pure British compound, and may be 
read Ardal-Onion, the region of Einion, or Onion” (“ Archzo- 
logia,” 1837). It is thus here, as in many other cases, that when 
learning, despising tradition and common opinion, runs its own 
little circle, it returns to the point from which it set out, and 
beirig inclined to break its bounds, finds the foolish fancies which 
it has despised not always unsafe, and certainly not uninteresting, 
guides through a more varied region. 

By a broader way than Onion’s Hole we will get without the 
walls of Silchester. There is a pretty direct line of road through 
the farm, from east to west, which nearly follows the course ot 
one of the old streets. Descending the broken bank, we are 
under the south-western wall. As we advance in a northerly 
direction, the walls become more distinctly associated with the 
whole character of the scene. Cultivation here has not changed 
the aspect which this solitary place has worn for centuries, We 
are in a broad glade, sloping down to a ditch or little rivulet, with 
a bold bank on the outer side. We are in the fosse of the city, 
with an interval of some fifty or sixty feet between the walls and 
the vallum. The grass of this glade is of the rankest luxuriance. 
The walls, sometimes entirely hidden by bramble and ivy,— 
sometimes bare, and exhibiting their peculiar construction,— 
sometimes fallen in great masses, forced down by the roots of 
mighty trees, which have sharéd the ruin that they precipitated,— 
sometimes with a gnarled oak actually growmg out of their tops, 
—present such a combination of picturesqueness as no pencil can 
reach, because it can only deal with fragments of the great mass, 
The desolation of the place is the most impressive thing that 
ever smote our minds with a new emotion. We seem alone in 
the World; we*are hére amidst the wrecks of ages; tribes whose 
names and localities are matters of controversy, have lived here 
before the Romatis, for the Rordans did not form their Cities 
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upon such a plan. The Romans have come here, and have mixed 
with the native people. Instriptions have been found here : one 
dedicated to the Hercules of the Segontiaci, showing that this 
place was the Caer Segont of the Britons; another in honour of 
Julia Domna, the second wife of the Emperor Severus. Splendid 
baths have been dug up within the walls; there are the distinct 
remains of a forum and a temple. In one spot so much coin has 
been found, that the place goes by the name of Silver Hill. The 
city was the third of British towns in extent. There is an amphi- 
theatre still existing on the north-eastern side of the wall, which 
tells us that here the amusements of ancient Rome were exhibited 
to the people. History records that here the Roman soldiers 
forced the imperial purple upon Constantine, the rival of Hono- 
rius. The monkish chroniclers report that in this city was King 
Arthur inaugurated. And here, in the nineteenth century, in a 
country thickly populated,—more abundant in riches, fuller of 
energy than at any other period,—intersected with roads in all 
directions,—lies this Silchester, which once had its direct commu- 
ni¢ations with London, with Winchester, with Old Sarum, the 
capital doubtless of a great district,—here it lies, its houses and its 
temples probably destroyed by man, but its walls only slowly 
yielding to that power of vegetable nature which works as surely 
for destruction as the fire and sword, and topples down in the 
course of centuries what man has presumed to build for unlimited 
duration, neglected, unknown, almost a solitary place amidst thick 
woods and bare heaths. It is an ingenious theory which derives 
the supposed Roman name of this place from the great charac- 
teristic of it which still remains: ‘The term Galleva, or Calleva, 
of the Roman Itineraries, appears to have had the same source, 
and was but a softened form of the British Gual Vawr, or the 
Great Wall; both names had their root perhaps in the Greek xadf 
(silex), whence also the French Cazllon (a pebble). Sve-chester 
or Silchester is therefore but a Saxonizing, to use the term, of 
Sthcis Castrum, the Fortress of the Flint or Wall, by the easy 
metonymy which I have shown.” (‘Archzologia,’ 1837.) The 
striking characteristic of Silchester is the ruined wail, with the flou- 
¥ 2 
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rishing trees upon it and around it, and the old trees that have 
grown up centuries ago, and are now perishing with it. This 1s 
the poetry of the place, and the old topographers felt it after their 
honest fashion. Leland says, “On that wall grow some oaks of 
ten cart-load the piece.” Camden says, “The walls remain in 
good measure entire, only with some few gaps in those places 
where the gates have been; and out of those walls there grow 
oaks of such a vast bigness incorporated as it were with the stones, 
and their roots and boughs are spread so far around, that they raise 
admiration in all who behold them.” 


‘« High towns, fair temples, goodly theatres, 
Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces, 
Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres, 
Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries, 
Wrought with fair pillars and fine imageries "—~ 


ye are fallen. Fire has consumed you; earth is heaped upon you ; 
the saplin oak has sprung out of the ashes of your breathing sta- 
tues and your votive urns, and having flourished for five hundred 
years, other saplings have rooted themselves in your ruins for 
another five hundred years, and again other saplings are rising— 
so to flourish, and so to perish. Time, which has destroyed thee, 
Silchester, clothes thee with beauty. “Time loves thee ;” 


“* He, gentlest among the thralls 
Of Destiny, upon these wounds hath laid 
His lenient touches,” 


Mr. John Rickman, speaking of Silchester, “the third of British 
towns in extent,” says, “that the Romanized inhabitants of the 
last-named town were distinguished by their cultivated taste, is 
testified by the amphitheatre outside the walls, one of the few un- 
disputed relics of that kind in Britain.” (“Archzologia,” vol. 
xxviii.) Whether the presence of the inhabitants of Silchester at 
the brutal games of the Romans be any proof of their cultivated 
taste may be reasonably questioned ; but the existence of the am- 
phitheatre is an evidence that the Roman customs were here estab- 
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lished, and that the people had become habituated to them. The 
amphitheatre at Silchester is situated without the walls, to the 
north-east. ‘There can be no doubt about the form and construc- 
tion of this relic of antiquity. We stand upon a steep circular 
bank covered with trees, and descend by its sloping sides into an 
area of moderate dimensions. Some describers of this place tell 
us that the seats were ranged in five rows, one above the other. 
Earlier, and perhaps more accurate observers, doubt whether seats 
were at all used in these turfy amphitheatres. “It is well known 
that the Romans originally stood at games, till luxury introduced 
sitting; and it is observable, that the Castrensian amphitheatres 
in general preserve no:signs of subsellia, or seats; so that the 
people must have stood on the grassy declivity. I saw no signs 
of seats in that of Carleon, nor in the more perfect one near 
Dorchester, as Stukeley has also observed. Nor do I recollect 
that any such have been discovered in any other Castrensian am- 
phitheatre, at least in our island, where they seem to have been 
rather numerous.” (Mr. Strange in “Archzologia,” vol. v.) The 
very perfect amphitheatre at Dorchester is much larger than that of 
Silchester, Stukeley having computed that it was capable of con- 
taining twenty-three thousand people. The form, however, of 
both amphitheatres is precisely similar. Their construction was 
different. The bank of the amphitheatre at Silchester is composed 
of clay and gravel; that at Dorchester of blocks of solid chalk. 
These were rude structures compared with the amphitheatres of 
those provinces of Rome which had become completely Ro- 
manized. Where the vast buildings of this description were 
finished with architectural magnificence, the most luxurious ac- 
commodation was provided for all ranks of the people. Greece 
and Britain exhibit no remains of these grander amphitheatres, 
such as are found at Nismes and at Verona. The amphitheatre 
of Pompeii, though of larger dimensions than the largest in Eng- 
land, Dorchester appears to have been constructed upon nearly 
the same plan as that. Some bas-reliefs found at Pompeii indi- 
cate the nature of the amusements that once made the woods of 
Silchester ring with the howlings of infuriated beasts and the shouts 
of barbarous men. 
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BOOK II. 
ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 


The Coming of the Saxons, 


BURKE, 


AFTER having been so long subject to a foreign dominion, there 
was among the Britons no royal family, no respected order in the 
state, none of those titles to government confirmed by opinion 
and long use, 1nore efficacious than the wisest schemes for the set- 
tle nent of the nation. Mere personal merit was then the only 
pretence to power. But this circumstance only added to the mis- 
fortunes of a people, who had no orderly method of election, and 
little experience of merit in any of the candidates. During this 
a.archy, whilst they suffered the most dreadful calamities from 
tie fury of barbarous nations, which invaded them, they fell into 
that disregard of religion, and those loose disorderly manners, 
which are sometimes the consequence of desperate and hardened 
wretchedness, as well as the common distempers of ease and 
prosperity. 

At length, after frequent elections and deposings, rather wearied 
out by their own inconstancy than fixed by the merit of their 
choice, they suffered Vortigern to reign over them. This leader 
had made some figure in the conduct of their wars and factions. 
But he was no sooner settled on the throne, than he shewed him- 
self rather like a prince born of an exhausted stock of royalty in 
the decline of empire, than one of those bold and active spirits, 
whose manly talents obtain them the first place in their country, 
and stamp upon it that character of vigour essential to the pros- 
perity of a new common-wealth, However, the mere settlement, 
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in. spite of the ill administration af government, procured the Bri- 
tons same internal repose, and some temporary advantages over 
their enemies the Picts. Rut having been long habituated to 
defeats, neither relying an their king nor on themselves, and 
fatigued with the obstinate attacks of an enemy, whom they some- 
times checked, but could never remiove, in one of their national 
assemiblies, it was resolved to call in the mercenary aid of the 
Saxons, a powerful nation of Germany, which had been long by 
their piratical incursions ternible not only to them, but to all the 
adjacent countries, This resolution has been generally con- 
demned. It has been said, that they seem to have through mere 
cowardice, distrusted a strength not yet worn down, and a fortune 
sufficiently prosperous. But as it was taken by general counsel 
and consent, we must believe, that the necessity of such a step 
was felt, though the event was dubious, The event indeed might 
be dubious; in a state radically weak, every measure vigorous 
enough for its protection must endanger its existence. 

There is an unquestioned tradition among the northern nations 
of Europe, importing that all that part of the world had suffered 
a great and general revolution by a migration from Asiatick Tar- 
tary of a people, whom they call Asers. These everywhere ex- 
pelled or subdued the ancient inhabitants of the Celtick and 
Cimbrick original. The leader of this Asiatick army was called 
Odin, or Wodin ; first their general, afterwards their tutelar deity. 
The time of this great change is lost in the imperfection of tradi- 
tionary history, and the attempts to supply it by fable. It is 
however certain that the Saxon nation believed themselves the 
descendants of those conquerors; and they had as good a title to 
that descent as any other of the northern tribes; for they used the 
same language, which then was, and is still, spoken with small 
varjations of the dialects in all the countries, which extend from 
the polar circle to the Danube. This people most probably derive 
their name, as well as their origin, from the Sacz, a nation of the 
Asiatick Scythia. At the time of which we write, they had seated 
themselves in the Cimbrick Chersonesas, or Jutland, in the coun- 
tries of Holstein and Sleswick, and thence extended along the 
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Elbe and Weser to the coast of the German ocean, as far as the 
mouths of the Rhine. In that tract they Jived in a sort of loose 
military commonwealth of the ordinary German model under 
several leaders, the most eminent of whom was Hengist, descended 
from Odin, the great conductor of the Asiatick colonies. It was to 
this chief that the Britons applied themselves. They invited him 
by a promise of ample pay for his troops, a large share of their 
common plunder, and the isle of Thanet for a settlement. 

The army, which came over under Hengist, did not exceed fifteen 
hundred men. The opinion, which the Britons had entertained 
of the Saxon prowess, was well founded; for they had the prin- 
cipal share in a decisive victory, which was obtained over the 
Picts soon after their arrival, a victory, which for ever freed the 
Britons from all terror of the Picts and Scots, but in the same 
moment exposed them to an enemy no less dangerous. 

Hengist and his Saxons, who had obtained by the free vote of 
the Britons that introduction into this island they had so long in 
vain attempted by arms, saw that by being necessary they were 
superior to their allies. They discovered the character of the 
king ; they were eye witnesses of the internal weakness and dis- 
traction of the kingdom. This state of Britain was represented 
with so much effect to the Saxons in Germany, that another and 
much greater embarkation followed the first; new bodies daily 
crowded in. As soon as the Saxons began to be sensible of their 
strength, they found it their interest to be discontented; they 
complained of breaches of a contract, which they construed ac- 
cording to their own designs; and then fell rudely upon their 
unprepared and feeble allies, who, as they had not been able to 
resist the Picts and Scots, were still less in a condition to oppose 
that force, by which they had been protected against those enemies, 
when turned unexpectedly upon themselves. Hengist, with very 
little opposition, subdued the province of Kent, and there laid the 
foundation of the first Saxon kingdom. Every battle the Britons 
fought only prepared them for a new defeat by weakening their 
strength, and displaying the inferiority of their courage. Vorti- 
gem, instead of a steady and regular resistance, opposed a 
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mixture of timid war and unable negotiation. In one of their 
meetings, wherein the business, according to the German mode, 
was carried on amidst feasting and riot, Vortigern was struck with 
the beauty of a Saxon virgin, a kinswoman of Hengist, and entirely 
under his influence. Having married her, he delivered himself 
over to her counsels. 

His people harassed by their enemies, betrayed by their prince, 
and indignant at the feeble tyranny that oppressed them, deposed 
him, and set his son Vortimer in his place. But the change of 
the king proved no remedy for the exhausted state of the nation, 
ana, the constitutional infirmity of the government. For even if 
the Britons could havé supported themselves against the superior 
abilities and efforts of Hengist, it might have added to their honour, 
but wom have contributed little to their safety. The news of 
his succeys had roused all Saxony. Five great bodies of that 
adventurous people, under different and independent commanders, 
very nearly at the same time broke in upon as many different parts 
of the island. They came no longer as pirates, but as invaders, 
Whilst the Britons contended with one body of their fierce enemies, 
another gained ground, and filled with slaughter and desolation 
the whole country fiom sea to sea, A devouring war, a dreadful 
famine, a plague, the \nost wasteful of any recorded in our history, 
united to consummataé the ruin of Britain. The ecclesiastical 
writers of that age, confqunded at the view of those complicated 
calamities, saw nothing but the arm of God stretched out for the 
punishment of a sinful and disobedient nation. And truly when 
we set before us in one point of view the condition of almost all 
the parts, which had lately composed the Western Empire, of 
Britain, of Gaul, of Italy, of Spain, of Africa, at once overwhelmed 
by a resistless inundation of most cruel barbarians, whose inhuman 
method of war made but a small part of the miseries, with which 
these nations were afflicted, we are almost driven out of the order 
of political enquiry: we are in a manner compelled to acknow- 
ledge the hand of God in those immense revolutions, by which, 
at certain periods, he so signally asserts his supreme dominion, 
and brings about that great system of change, which is, perhaps, 
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ag necessary to the moral as it is found to be in the natural 
world, 

But whatever was the condition of the other parts of Europe, it 
is gemexally agreed that the state of Britain was the worst of all. 
Geme writers have asserted, that except those who took refuge in 
the mountains of Wales and in Cornwall, or fled into Armorica, 
the British race was in a manner destroyed. What is extraordi- 
nary we find England in a very tolerable state of population in 
less than two centuries after the first invasion of the Saxons; and 
it is hard to imagine either the transplantation, or the increase, of 
that single people to have been, in so short a time, sufficient for 
the settlement of so great an extent of country. Others speak of 
the Britons not as extirpated, but as reduced to a state of slavery; 
and here these writers fix the origin of personal and predial servi- 
tude in England. 

I shall lay fairly before the reader all I have been able to dis- 
cover concerning the existence or condition of this unhappy 
people, That they were much more broken and reduced than any 
other nation, which had fallen under the German power, I think 
may be inferred from two considerations: first, that in all other 
parts of Europe the ancient language subsisted after the conquest, 
and at length incorporated with that of the conquerors; whereas 
in England the Saxon language received little or no tincture from 
the Welsh; and it seems, even among the lowest people, to have 
continued a dialect of pure Teutonick to the time in which it was 
itself blended with the Norman. Secondly, that on the continent 
the Christian religion, after the northern irruptions, not only re- 
mained, but flourished. It was very early and universally adopted 
by the ruling people. In England it was so entirely extinguished, 
that, when Augustine undertook his mission, it does not appear 
that among all the Saxons there was a single person professing 
Christianity. 

The sudden extinction of the ancient religion and language 
appears sufficient to shew that Britain must have suffered more 
than any of the neighbouring nations on the continent. But it 
must not be concealed, that there are likewise proofs that the 
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British race, though much diminished, was not wholly extirpated ; 
and that those who remained, were not, merely as Britons, reduced 
to servitude, For they are mentioned as existing in some of the 
earlier Saxon laws. In these laws they are allowed a compensa- 
tion on the footing of the meaner kind of English; and they are 
even permitted, as well as the English, to emerge out of that low 
rank into a more liberal condition. This is degradation, but not 
slavery. The affairs of that whole period are, however, covered 
with an obscurity not to be dissipated. The Britons had little 
leisure, or ability, to write a just account of a war, by which they 
were ruined. And the Anglo-Saxons, who succeeded them, atten- 
tive only to arms, weye, until their conversion, ignorant of the use 
of letters. 


We add the following extracts from ‘THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE,” 
—a brief record of events, which existed in the time of King Alfred. It was 
first printed.in 1644 from a MS. in the Cottonian Collection. 


A. 449.—This year Martianus and Valentinus succeeded to the 
empire, and reigned seven years, And in their days Hengest and 
Horsa, invited by Wyrtgeoone, king of the Britons, landed in 
Britain, on the shore which is called Ypwinesfleet ; at first in aid 
of the Britons, but afterwards they fought against them. King 
Wyrtgeoone gave them land in the south-east of this country, on 
condition that they should fight against the Picts. Then they 
fought against the Picts, and had the victory wheresoever they 
came. They then sent to the Angles; desired a larger force to be 
sent, and caused them to be told the worthlessness of the Britons, 
and the excellencies of the land. Then they soon sent hither a 
larger force in aid of the others. At that time there came men 
from three tribes of Germany; from the Old-Saxons, from the 
Angles, from the Jutes. From the Jutes came the Kentish men 
and the men of Wight, that is the tribe which now dwells in Wight, 
and that race among the West Saxons which is still called the race 
of Jutes. From the Old-Saxons came the men of Essex and 
Sussex and Wessex. From Anglia, which has ever since remained 
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waste betwixt the Jutes and Saxons, came the men of East Anglia, 
Mercia, and all North-humbria, Their leaders were two brothers 
Hengest and Horsa: they were the sons of Wibtgils; Wihtgils 
son of Witta, Witta of Wecta, Wecta of Woden ; from this Woden 
sprang all our royal families, and those of the South-humbrians 
also. 

A. 455.—This year Hengest and Horsa fought against King 
Wyrtgeoone at the place which is called Aigelsthress, and his 
brother Horsa was there slain, and after that Hengest obtained 
the kingdom, and Aisc his son. 

A. 457.—This year Hengest and Atsc his son fought against 
the Britons at the place which is called Crecganford, and there 
slew four thousand men; and the Britons then forsook Kent, and 
in great terror fled to London. 

A. 465.—This year Hengest and Aisc fought against the Welsh 
near Wippeelsfleet, and there slew twelve Welsh ealdormen, and 
one of their own thanes was slain there, whose name was Wippeel. 

A. 473.—This year Hengest and A’sc fought against the Welsh, 
and took spoils innumerable ; and the Welsh fled from the Angles 
like fire. 


Bestruction of the Roman Cidilization, 


GUIZOT, 


M. GuizoT, in his “‘ History of Civilization in France,” has some general 
remarks on the consequences that followed the overthrow of the Roman power 
by barbarian tribes, These apply to the constitution of England as well as 
to that of France ; and we therefore extract the following from Mr. Hazlitt’s 
translation. 


It seems to me that people commonly form to themselves a 
very false idea of the invasion of the barbarians, and of the extent 
and rapidity of its effects. You have, in your reading upon this 
subject, often met with the words izundation, earthquake, confla- 
gration. These are the terms which have been employed to 
chiracterize this revolution. I think that they are deceptive, that 
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they in no way represent the manner in which this invasion 
occurred, nor its immediate results, Exaggeration is natural to 
human language; words express the impressions which man 
receives from facts, rather than the facts themselves ; it is afte: 
having passed through the mind of man, and according to the 
impressions which they have produced thereupon, that facts are 
described and named. But the impression is never the complete 
and faithful image of the fact. In the first place, it is individual, 
which the fact is not; great events, the invasion of a foreign 
people, for instance, are related by those who have been personally 
affected, as victims, actors, or spectators: they relate the event as 
they have seen it; they characterize it according to what they 
have known or undergone. He who has seen his house or his 
village burnt, will, perhaps, call the invasion a conflagration: to 
the thought of another, it will be found arrayed in the form of a 
deluge or an earthquake. These images are true, but are of a 
truth which, if I may so express myself, is full of prejudice and 
egoism ; they reproduce the impressions of some few men ; they 
are not expressions of the fact in its entire extent nor of the 
manner in which it impressed the whole of the country. 

Such, moreover, 1s the instinctive poetry of the human mind, 
that it receives from facts an impression which is livelier and 
greater than are the facts themselves ; it is its tendency to extend 
and ennoble them; they are for it but matter which it fashions 
and forms, a theme upon which it exercises itself; and from which 
it draws, or rather over which it spreads beauties and effects which 
were not really there. Thus, a double and contrary cause fills 
language with illusion; under a material point of view, facts are 
greater than man, and he perceives and describes of them only 
that which strikes him personally ; under the moral point of view, 
man is greater than facts; and, in describing them, he lends them 
something of his own greatness. 

This is what we must never forget in studying history, particu- 
larly in reading contemporary documents; they are at once in- 
complete and exaggerated; they omit and amplify: we must 
always distrust the impression conveyed by them, both as too 
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narrow and as too poetical; we must both add to and take from 
it. Nowhere does this double error appear more strongly than in 
the narratives of the Germanic invasion ; the words by which it 
has been described in no way represent it. 

The invasion, or rather, the invasions, were events which were 
essentially partial, local, and momentary. A band arrived, usually 
far from numerous; the most powerful, those who founded 
kingdoms, as the band of Clovis, scarcely numbered from five 
thousand to six thousand men; the entire nation of the Burgun- 
dians did not exceed sixty thousand men. It rapidly overran a 
limited territory ; ravaged a district; attacked a city, and some- 
times retreated, carrying away its booty, and sometimes settled 
somewhere, always careful not to disperse itself too much. We 
know with what facility and promptitude such events accomplish 
themselves and disappear. Houses are burnt, fields are devas- 
tated, crops carried off, men killed or led away prisoners : all this 
evil over, at the end of a few days the waves close, the ripple 
subsides, individual sufferings are forgotten, society returns, at 
least in appearance, to its former state. This was the condition 
of things in Gaul during the fourth century. 

But we also know that the human society, that society which 
we call a people, is not a simple juxta-position of isolated and 
fugitive existence: were it nothing more, the invasions of the 
barbarians would not have produced the impression which the 
documents of the epoch depict; for a long while the number of 
places and men that suffered therefrom was far inferior to the 
number of those who escaped, But the social life of each man is 
not concentrated in the material space which is its theatre, nor in 
the passing moment ; it extends itself to all the relations which he 
has contracted upon different points of the land; and not only to 
those relations which he has contracted, but also to those which 
he might contract, or can even conceive the possibility of con- 
tracting; it embraces not only the present, but the future; man 
lives in a thousand spots Which he does not inhabit, in a thousand 
moments which, as yet, are not; and if this development of his 
life is cut off from him if the is ‘forced to confine himséif to the 
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natrow limits of his material and actual existence, to isolate 
himself in space and time, social life is mutilated, and society is 
no more. 

And this was the effect of the invasions, of those apparitions 
of barbarous hordes, short, it is true, and limited, but reviving 
without cessation, everywhere possible, and always imminent: 
they destroyed, rst, all regular, habitual, and easy correspond- 
ence between the various parts of the territory ; 2nd, all security, 
all sure prospect of the future; they broke the ties which bound 
together the inhabitants of the same country, the moments of the 
same life; they isolated men, and the days of each man. In 
many places, and ‘for many years, the aspect of the country might 
remain the same; but the social organization was attacked, the 
members no longer held together, the muscles no longer played, 
the blood no longer circulated freely or surely in the veins: the 
disease appeared sometimes at one point, sometimes at another: 
a town was pillaged, a road rendered impassable, a bridge 
destroyed ; such or such a communication ceased; the culture 
of the land became impossible in such or such a district: in a 
word, the organic harmony, the general activity of the social 
body, were each day fettered and disturbed ; each day dissolution 
and paralysis made some new advance. 

Thus was Roman society destroyed in Gaul; not as a valley is 
ravaged by a torrent, but as the most solid body is disorganized 
by the continual infiltration of a foreign substance. Between all 
the members of the state, between all the moments of the life ot 
each man, the barbarians ccntinually intruded themselves. I 
lately endeavoured to paint to you the dismemberment of the 
Roman empire, the impossibility under which its masters found 
themselves of holding together the different parts, and how the 
imperial administration was obliged to retire spontaneously from 
Britain, from Gaul, incapable of resisting the dissolution of that 
vast body. What occurred in the Empire occurred equally in 
each province; as the Empire had suffered disorganization, so 
did each province ; the cantons, the towns detached themselves, 
and returned to a local and isolated existence. The invasion 
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operated everywhere in the same manner, and everywhere pro- 
duced the same effects. All the ties by which Rome had been 
enabled, after so many efforts, to combine together the different 
parts ‘of the world ; that great system of administration, of im- 
posts, of recruiting, of public works, of roads, had not been able 
to support itself. There remained of it nothing but what could 
subsist in an isolated and local condition, that is to say, nothing 
but the wrecks of the municipal system. The inhabitants shut 
themselves up in the towns, where they continued to govern 
themselves nearly as they had done of old, with the same rights, 
by the same institutions, A thousand circumstances prove this 
concentration of society in towns; here is one which has been 
little noticed. Under the Roman administration, it is the 
governors of provinces, the consuls, the correctors, the presi- 
dents who fill the scene, and appear continually in the laws and 
history ; in the sixth century, their names become much more 
rare ; we, indeed, still meet with dukes and counts, to whom the 
government of the provinces was confided ; the barbarian kings 
strove to inherit the Roman administration, to preserve the same 
officers, and to induce their power to flow in the same channels ; 
but they succeeded only very incompletely, and with great dis- 
order: their dukes were rather military chiefs than administrators ; 
it is manifest that the governors of provinces had no longer the 
same importance, and no longer played the same part; the 
governors of towns now filled history; the majority of these 
counts of Chilperic, of Gontran, of Theodebert, whose exactions 
are related by Gregory ot Tours, are counts of towns established 
within their walls, and by the side of their bishop. I should 
exaggerate were I to say that the province disappeared, but it 
became disorganized, and lost all consistency, and almost all 
reality. The towns, the primitive elements of the Roman world, 
survived almost alone amidst its ruin. The rural districts became 
the prey of the barbarians, it was there that they established them- 
selves with their men; it was there that they were about to 
introduce by degrees totally new institutions, and a new organiza- 
tion, but till then the rural districts will occupy scarcely any place 
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in society, they will be but the theatre of excursions, pillages, 
and misery. 

Even within the towns the ancient society was far from main- 
taining itself strong and entire. Amidst the movement of the 
invasions, the towns were regarded above all as fortresses; the 
population shut themselves therein to escape from the hordes 
which ravaged the country. When the barbarous immigration 
was somewhat diminished, when the new people had planted 
themselves upon the territory, the towns still remained for- 
tresses: in place of having to defend themselves against the 
wandering hordes, they had to defend themselves against their 
neighbours, against the gree ly and turbulent possessors of the 
surrounding country. There was therefore little security behind 
those weak ramparts. Towns are unquestionably centres of 
population and of labour, but under certain conditions; under 
the condition, on the one .and, that the country population 
cultivate for them; on the other, that an extended and active 
commerce consume the products of the citizen’s labour. If 
agriculture and commerce decay, towns must decay; their pro- 
sperity and their power cannot be isolated. Now you have 
just seen into what a condition the rural districts of Gaul 
had fallen in the sixth century; the towns were able to escape 
for some time, but from day to day the evil threatened to 
conquer them. Finally, it did conquer them, and very soon this 
last wreck of the Empire seemed stricken with the same weakness, 
and a prey to the same dissolution. 


ie Peptarchy. 


THE following says Zhe Penny Cyclopedia, were the kingdoms founded by 
the several invading bands, the dates being those assigned in the valuable 
summaries of Anglo-Saxon history, given by sir F. Palgrave, in his Appendix 
of Proofs and Illustrations to his Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth, p, cexxix—cecxl ;— . 


t. Kent, consisting of the present county of that name, founded 
by Hengist and Horsa, whose followers were Jutes, A.D. 457. 
6 
@ 
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From 4'sc or Eric, the son and successor of Hengist, the kings 
of Kent acquired the name of Aiscingas. Kent subsisted as an 
independent state till its conquest by Cenwulf, king of Mercia, in 
796. In 823 it was finally annexed to Wessex by Egbert ; but 
for at least a century after that date it is still mentioned as a 
separate though subordinate kingdom. 

2. Sussex, consisting of the present county of that name, 
founded by Ella, whose followers were Saxons, a.D. 491. In 
A.D. 686 it was conquered by Ceadwalla, king of Wessex, and 
appears to have remained ever after in subjection either to that 
state or to Mercia. In 828 it finally submitted to “Egbert ;” 
and “ from this periad,” says sir F. Palgrave, “Sussex and Surrey 
appear to have been considered as integral portions of the empire 
of Wessex, but as annexed to the kingdom of Kent and passing 
with it.” 

3. Wessex, including (in its grea est extent) Surrey, Hants with 
the Isle of Wight, Berks, Wilts, Uorset, Somerset, Devon, and 
part of Cornwall, founded by Cerdic and his son Cynric, whose 
followers were Saxons, A.D. 519. The Jutes of the Isle of Wight 
were conquered by Cerdic and Cynric, aD. 530; but in 661 the 
island was wrested from Wessex by Wulfere, king of Mercia; 
some time after which it appears to have asserted its indepen- 
dence, which it maintained under kings of its own till the 
beginning of the roth century, when it submitted to Edward the 
Elder. in the reign of Egbert (a.p. 800—-836) the kingdom of 
Wessex attained a supremacy over the other states, which it never 
lost afterwards. 

4. Essex, including the present counties of Essex and Middle- 
sex, and the southern part of Hertfordshire, supposed to have 
been founded by Atscwin, or Ercenwine, whose followers were 
Saxons, 4.D. §27. “It is doubtful,” says sir F. Palgrave, 
“whether this monarchy ever enjoyed indepefidence.” It 
certainly became subject to Mercia in the course of the 
seventh century, and in 823 it finally submitted to Egbert of 
‘Wessex. 

s. Northumbria, consisting of the sometimes separate 
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commonly united states of Bernicia and Deira; the former 
(from the native name Bryneich) including the cousty of North- 
umberland, and the south-eastern counties of Scotland as far as 
the Forth, founded by Ida, whose followers were Angles, a.p. 547; 
the latter (from the native name Deifyr) including the counties 
of Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, York, and Lancaster, 
founded by Ella, whose followers were also Angles, a.p, 560. 
These two states appear to have coalesced before the beginning 
of the seventh century ; and after the year 655 they were never 
separated, so long as they retained their independence. The 
limits of the kingdom of Northumbria to the north varied greatly 
from time to time according to the fortunes of the almost con- 
stant warfare which it carried on with the Scots. the Picts, and 
the kingdom of Strathclyde. From the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury the history of Northumbria consists of little else than a detail 
of civil dissensions, confusion, and bloodshed, arising from the 
claims of rival competitors for the throne. The Northumbrians 
made a formal submission to Egbert of Wessex in 829. In 867 
the country was conquered by the Danes ; and from this time it 
may be considered to have remained independent under princes 
of Danish race till 924, when both the Danes and the English 
inhabitants acknowledged the supremacy of Edward the Elder. 
Northumbria, however, ccntinued to be governed by princes of 
its own, who, although nominally subject to the English monarch, 
took the title of kings, till 952. After this its rulers were only 
designated earls; the district forming sometimes one earldom, 
sometimes two, under the names of Bernicia and Deira, or North- 
umbria and York. It was not till some time after the Norman 
conquest that the territories which had formed this Saxon state 
came to be considered as strictly included within the realm of 
England. 

6. East Anglia, including Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and 
part of Bedfordshire, founded hy Uffa, whose followers were 
Angles, and from whom the kings of this state took the name of 
Uffingas, ap. 571. The East Angles placed themselves under 
the sovereignty of Egbert of Wessex about the year 823, but they 
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continued for some time after this under the immediate govern- 
ment of their own kings. The country was conquered by the 
Danes in 883; and it was not completely brought back under 
the subjection to the English crown till after the accession of 
Athelstane in 925. From this time it appears to have been 
governed by ealdermen or dukes. 

7, Mercia, including the counties of Chester, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Lincoln, Shropshire, Stafford, Leicester, Rutland, North- 
ampton, Huntingdon, Hereford, Worcester, Warwick, Gloucester, 
Oxford, Buckingham, and parts of Hertford and Bedford, said to 
have been founded by Crida, whose followers were Angles, A.D, 
585. The name Mercia has been derived, by Camden and others, 
from the word mearc, a limit ; “for the other kingdoms,” it is said, 
“bordered upon it.” Lingard thinks that the people were called 
Mercians, “perhaps from the marshy district in which they first 
settled.” The most probable explanation, however, appears to 
be that given by Macpherson, in his “Annals of Commerce,” 
who observes that the Saxon name AMyrcnaric properly signifies 
the woodland kingdom, “which,” he adds, “agrees very closely 
with Cottant, the Latinized name of the old British inhabitants, 
signifying woodland-men, or foresters.” About the middle of the 
seventh century Mercia was conquered by Oswio, king of North- 
umbria; but after a few years it recovered its independence ; and 
before the end of the next century it had reduced to subjection 
both the neighbouring states of East Anglia and Kent. It was 
eventually subjugated however about the year 825, by Egbert of 
Wessex, and although for some time considered as a separate 
kingdom, it continued ever after dependent upon that state, with 
the exception of a short period in the latter part of that cen- 
tury, during which it was overrun and taken possession of by the 
Danes, 

This assemblage of states has been commonly called the Hept- 
archy, for which Mr. Turner has proposed to substitute the Octarchy, 
on the ground that Deira and Bernicia ought to be considered as 
two distinct kingdoms, But in truth it may be doubted if there 
ever was a time when so many as seven of the states co-existed 
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separately and independently. Various small districts also appear 
to have for longer or shorter periods preserved an all but nominal 
independence in the midst of the larger states, to some one or 
other of which they were severally considered us annexed. Such 
were the Isle of Wight ; the Suthrige, or Southern Kingdom, now 
Surrey ; the district of Hwiccas, or Magesettam, which was con- 
terminous with the antient bishopric of Worcester ; and others, of 
which the annals have been for the first time collected by sir 
Francis Palgrave. But above all it would be difficult to show 
that either term is perfectly admissible, if it be intended to imply 
(as in strict propriety both heptarchy and octarchy would seem to 
do) that the several states were all connected together into any 
sort of union or confederacy ; that they formed, in fact, any 
political system entitled to be designated by one word at all. We 
know that they were constantly at war with one another, and of 
the existence of any general controlling authority, except such as 
one king was occasionally enabled to maintain over the rest by 
his sword, their history affords no trace. To certain of the kings 
however by whom this temporary supremacy appears to have been 
asserted in the most marked manner, Bede, and after him, the 
Saxon Chronicle, have attributed the title of Bretwalda, that is, 
as it has been interpreted, Wielder or Emperor of Britain ; and it 
is probable that a species of superior honour and dignity, such as 
this title would imply, may have been claimed by the princes in 
question, and accorded to them by those of their neighbours whom 
they had brought under subjection, or who, although unsubdued, 
preferred not to provoke their enmity. 
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The Wars of Mercix, 


JOANNA BAILLIE, 
From ‘' £thwald,” a Tragedy. 


Scene L 


A small cavern, in which is discovered a Wizard, sitting by a fire of 
embers, baking his scanty meal of parched corn, and counting out 
some money from a bag; a book and other things belonging to his 
art are strewed near him on the ground. 


Wiz, (alone). Thanks to the restless soul of Mollo’s son! 
Well thrives my trade, Here, the last hoarded coin 
Of the spare widow, trembling for the fate 
Of her remaining son, and the gay jewel 
Of fearful maid, who steals by fall of eve, 
With muffled face, to learn her warrior’s doom, 
Lie in strange fellowship ; so doth misfortune 
Make strange acquaintance meet. 


Enter a Scout. 


Brother, thou com’st in haste ; what news, I pray? 
Scout. Put up thy book, and bag, and wizard’s wand 
This is no time for witchery and wiles. 
Thy cave, I trow, will soon be fill’d with those, 
Who are by present ills too roughly shent 
To look thro’ vision’d spells on those to come. 
Wiz. What thou would’st tell me, tell me in plain words, 
Scout, Well, plainly then, Ethwald, who thought full surely 
The British, in their weak divided state, 
To the first onset of his arms would yield 
Their ill defended towers, has found them strengthen’d 
With aid from Wessex, and unwillingly 
Led back with cautious skill the Mercian troops 
Meaning to tempt the foe, as it is thought, 
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To follow him into our open plains, 
Where they must needs with least advantage fight. 
Wiz. Who told thee this? 
Scout, Mine eyes have seen them. Scarcely three miles off, 
The armies, at this moment, are engaged 
In bloody battle. On my way I met 
A crowd of helpless women, from their homes 
Who fly with terror, each upon her back 
Bearing some helpless babe or valued piece 
Of household goods, snatch’d up in haste. I hear 
Their crowding steps e’en now within your cave: 
They follow close behind. 


(Enter a crowd of women, young and old ; some leading children and 
carrying infants on thetr backs or in thetr arms, others carrying 
bundles and pieces of household stuff) 


Wiz. Who are ye, wretched women, 
Who, all so pale and haggard, bear along 
Those helpless infants, and those seeming wrecks, 
From desolation saved? What do you want? 
First Wom. Nought but the friendly shelter of your cave, 
For now or house, or home, or blazing hearth, 
Good Wizard, we have none. 
Wiz, And are the armies there so near your dwellings ? 
First Wom. Ay, round them, in them the loud battle clangs. 
Within our very walls fierce spearmen push, 
And weapon’d warriors cross their clashing blades. 
Second Wom. Ay, woe is me! our warm and cheerful hearths, 
And rushed floors whereon our children play’d, 
Are now the bloody lair of dying men. 
Old Wom. Ah woeis me! those yellow thatched roofs, 
Which I have seen these sixty years and ten, 
Smoking so sweetly ’midst our tufted thorns, 
And the turf’d graves wherein our fathers sleep ! 
Young Wom. Ah woe is me! my little helpless babes? 
Now must some mossy rock or shading tree 
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Be your cold home, and the wild haws your food. 
No cheerful blazing fire and seething pot 
Shall now, returning from his daily toil, 
Your father cheer ; if that, if that indeed 
Ye have a father still—(deersting into tears.) 
Third Wom. Alack, alack ! of all my goodly stuff 
I’ve saved but only this! my winter’s webs 
And all the stores that I so dearly saved ! 
I thought to have them to my dying day ! 


(Enter a Young Man leading in an Idiot.) 


Young Wom. (running up to him.) 
Ah, my dear Swithick ! art thou safe indeed ? 
Why didst thou leave me? 


Young Man. ‘To save our idiot brother, see’st thou here? 
I could not leave him in that pityless broil. 
Young Wom. Well hast thou done! poor helpless Baldeikin ! 
We've fed thee long, unweeting of our care, 
And in our little dwelling still thou’st held 
The warmest nook ; and, wheresoe’er we be, 
So shall thou still, albeit thou know’st it not. 


(Enter Man carrying an Old Man on his back.) 


Young Man. And sec here, too, our neighbour Edwin comes, 
Bearing his bed-rid father on his back. 
Come in, good man. How dost thou, aged neighbour? 
Cheer up again! thou shalt be shelter’d still ; 
The Wizard has receiv'd us, 

Wis. True, good folks ; 
I wish my means were better for your sakes. 
But we are crowded here ; that winding passage, 
Leads us into an inner cave full wide, 
Where we may take our room and freely breathe; 
Come jet us enter there. 

[Zxeunt, all following the Wesard into the inner cave, 
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Scene II 


A field of battle sirewed with slain, and some people seen upon the 
background searching amongst the dead bodtes. 


Enter Hereulf and Ethelbert. 


Her. (stopping short and holding up his hanids.) 
Good mercy! see at what a bloody price 
Ethwald this doubtful victory has purchased, 
That in the lofty height to which he climbs 
Will be a slight step of Hut small advantage. 

Eth. (not attending to him, and after gazing for some time on the 

field.) 

So thus ye lie, who, with the morning sun, 
Rose cheerily, and girt your armour on 
With all the vigour, and capacity, 
And comeliness of strong and youthful men. 
Ye also, taken in your manhood’s wane, 
With grizzled pates, from mates, whose wither'd hands 
For some good thirty years had smooth’d your couch 
Alas! and ye whose fair and early growth 
Did give you the similitude of men 
Ere your fond mothers ceas’d to tend you still, 
As nurselings of their care, ye lie together | 
Alas, alas! and many now there be, 
Smiling and crowing on their mother’s breast, 
Turning, with all their little infant ways, 
Around her hopeful heart, who shall, like these, 
Be laid r the dust. 

Her. Ay, so it needs must be, since Mollo’s son 
Thinks Mercia all too strict for his proud sway. 
But here come those who search amongst the dead 
For their lost friends ; retire, and let us mark them. 

: (they withdraw to one sue. 
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Linter two Cairls, meeting a third, who enters by the opposite sige. 


First Cairl, (to third) Thou hast been o’er the field? 
Third Cairl. J have, good friend. 
Second Cairt, Thou'st seen a rueful sight, 
Third Cairl, Yes, I have seen that which no other sight 
Can from my fancy wear. Oh! there be some 
Whose writhed features, fix’d in all the strength 
Of grappling agony, do stare upon you, 
With their dead eyes half open’d.— 
And there be some, stuck through with bristling darts, 
Whose clenched hands have torn the pebbles up ; 
Whose gnashing teeth have ground the very sand. 
Nay, some I’ve seen among those bloody heaps, 
Defaced and ’reft e’en of the form of men, 
Who in convulsive motion yet retain 
Some shreds of life more horrible than death: 
I’ve heard their groans, oh, oh! 
(A voice from the ground.) Baldwick ! 
Third Cairi, What voice is that? it comes from some one 
near. 
First Cairl, See, yon stretch’d body moves its bloody hand ; 
It must be him. 
(Voice again.) Baldwick ! 
Third Cairl (going up to the body from whence the voice came). 
Who art thou, wretched man? I know thee not. 
Voie. Ah, but thou dost! I have sat by thy fire, 
And heard thy merry tales, and shar’d thy meal. 
Third Cairl. Good holy saints! and art thou Athelbald? 
Woe ! woe is me to see thee in such case! 
What shall I do for thee? 
Voice, If thou hast any love of mercy in thee, 
Turn me upon my face that I may die; 
For lying thus, see’st thou this flooded gash? 
The glutting blood so bolsters up my life 
I cannot die. 
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Third Cairi. 1 will, good Athelbald. Alack the day! 
That I should do for thee so sad a service ; 


(Yurns the soldier on his face.) 
Voice. 1 thank thee, friend, farewell! (dzes.) 
Third Carl. Farewell! farewell! a merry soul thou tert, 
And sweet thy ploughman’s whistle in our fields. 
Second Cairl, (starting with horror.) Good heaven forfend ! it 
moves ! 
First Cairl, What dost thou see? 
Second Cairi, Look on that bloody corse, so smear’d and 
mangled, ’ 
That it has lost all form of what it was; 
It moves! it moves! there is life in it still. 
first Cairl, Methought it spoke, but faint and low the sound. 
Third Cairl, Wa! did’st thou hear a voice? we'll go to it, 
Who art thou? oh! who art thou? (to @ fallen warrior, who makes 
signs to him to pull something from his breast.) 
Yes, from thy breast ; I understand the sign. 
(pulling out a band or ’kerchief from his breast.) 
It is some maiden’s pledge. 
Fallen Warrior. (making signs.) Upon mine arm. 
I pray thee, on mine arm. 
Third Cairi. Y'il do it, but thy wounds are past all binding. 
Warrior. She who will search for me doth know this sign. 
Third Cairi. Alack, alack! he thinks of some sad maid ! 
A rueful sight she'll see! he moves again: 
Heaven grant him peace! I'd give a goodly sum 
To see thee dead, poor wretch! 


(Enter a woman wailing and wringing her hands.) 


Second Cairl, Ha! who comes wailing here? 

Third Cairl. Some wretched mother who has lost her son, 
I met her searching ’midst the farther dead, 
And heard her piteous moan. . 

Mother. J rear'd him like a little playful kid, 
And ever by my side, where’er I went, 
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He blithely trotted. And full soon, I ween, 
His little arms did strain their growing strength 
To bear my burden. Ay, and long before 
He had unto a stripling’s height attain’d, 
He ever would my widow’s cause maintain 
With all the steady boldness of a man. 
I was no widow then. 
Second Cairl. Be comforted, good mother. 
Mother. What say’st thou to me? knowest thou where he 
lies ? 
If thou hast kindness in thee tell me truly ; 
For dead or living still he is mine all, 
And let me have him, 
Third Catri, (aside to Second.) Send her away, good friend ; I 
know her now. 
Her boy is lying with the farther dead, 
Like a fell’d sapling ; lead her from the field. 
(Zxeunt Mother and Second Caivl. 
First Cairl, But who comes now, with such distracted gait, 
Tossing her snowy arms unto the wind, 
And gazing wildly o'er each mangled corse ? 


(Enter a young woman searching distractedly amongst the dead.) 


Young Woman. No, no! thou art not here! thou art not here! 
Yet if thou be like these I shall not know thee 
Oh! if they have so gash’d thee o’er with wounds 
And marr’d thy comely form! I'll not believe it 
Until these very eyes have seen thee dead, 
These very hands have press’d on thy cold heart 
I'll not believe it. 
Third Cairl, Ah, gentle maiden! many a maiden’s love, 
And many a goodly man lies on this field. 
Young Woman. 1 know, too true it is, but none like him, 
Liest thou, indeed, amongst those grisly heaps ? 
O thou who ever wert of all most fair : 
If heaven have suffer’d this, amen, amen | 
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Whilst I have strength to crawl upon the earth 
T’ll search thee out, and be where’er thou art, 
Thy mated love, e’en with the grisly dead. 

(Searching again amongst the dead she perceives the band round the 
arm of the fallen warrior, and uttering a loud shriek falls sense- 
less upon the ground. The Cairls run to her assistance, with 
Ethelbert and Hereulf, who come forward from the place they had 
withdrawn to; Hereulf clenching his hand and muttering curses 
upon Mollo's son, as he crosses the stage. The scene closes.) 


e Conversion of Ethelbert, 


(From ‘The Penny Magazine.”) 


Bede, “ the Venerable,” without whose writings we should know 
next to nothing of the early history of our church, or of the first in- 
troduction of Christianity into the island, was born about the year 
675 on the lands which afterwards belonged to the two abbeys of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in the bishopric of Durham, near the mouth 
of the river Tyne. At seven years of age he was taken into the 
monastery of St. Peter at Jarrow to be educated for a priest. 
After twelve years of diligent study he took deacon’s orders, and 
eleven years after that period, or when he was in his thirtieth 
year, he was ordained a priest. His fame now reached Rome, 
and he was invited by Pope Sergius to repair to that city in order 
to assist in the promulgation of certain points of ecclesiastical 
discipline. But Bede, loving study better than travel, and being 
strongly attached to his own cell and quiet monastery, declined 
the invitation, and remained at Jarrow to make himself master of 
all the learning which was then accessible, and to write the eccle- 
siastical history of the English nation. The materials within his 
reach consisted of a few chronicles, and a few annals preserved in 
different religious houses ; but he had also access to living prelates 
and other churchmen, some of whom had been principal actors in 
a part of the events and scenes he had to describe, while others 
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inherited frum their own fathers all the traditional lore relating to 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxon people, and more particularly 
of that part of the nation which was settled to the north of the 
Humber. Hence we find that Bede’s narrative is fullest when he 
treats of the introduction and establishment of Christianity in 
Northumbria. fe lived so near to the time that his history has 
much of the charm of a contemporary narrative. The date of his 
birth was within eighty years after the first landing of Augustin, 
and within half a century of the date assigned to the conversion 
of the Northumbrian king Edwin. He must have known, in his 
youth, persons who were living at the time of that conversion, 
and many that were alive when King Oswald revived the Christian 
faith and brought the monks from Iona to Lindisfarne. He 
published his ecclesiastical history (if we may apply the term 
publication to the very limited means which then existed of 
thaking a literary work known) about the year 734; but previously 
to this he had written and put forth many other books and 
treatises, His whole life indeed appears to have been absorbed 
by his literary labours. Sickness and pain and the depressing 
influence of a confirmed asthma could not stop his pen. He died 
working. He was most anxious to finish two of his incomplete 
works, the one being a translation of St. John’s Gospel into the 
Saxon language. Stretched on his pallet, and unable to write 
with his own hand, he employed Wilberch, a young monk of the 
house, to write under his dictation. While thus occupied he grew 
worse and very weak. The young monk, observing this, said— 
“ There remains now only one chapter to do ; but it seems difficult 
to you to speak.” The dying man answered—“ It is easy; take 
your pen, dip it in the mk, and write as fast as you can.” About 
nine o'clock Bede sent for some of his brethren to divide among 
them a little incense and a few other things of smail value which 
he kept in a chest in his cell. The young man Wilberch then 
said—* Master, there is now but one sentence wanting.” “Write 
on,” said Bede, “and write fast!” The young monk did his best, 
‘and soon said— Now, master, it is finished."—Bede replied— 
“hou hast said the truth—wmsummatum est! So take up my 
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head, for I would sit opposite to the place where I have been wont 
to pray.” Being seated according to his desire upon the floor of 
his cell he said—‘ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost”—and he bréathed his last breath with the last 
of these words, This, according to the most generally received 
opinion, happewed on the 26th day of May in the year 735 when 
he was in the sixtieth year of his age. The monks buried his body 
in the church of his own monastery at Jarrow: but long after his 
death his bones were removed to Durham Cathedral and placed 
in the same coffin or chest with those of St. Cuthbert. The 
church of Rome canonized him and conferred on him the name 
of “the Venerable.” The name, at least, has been ratified by all 
succeeding ages. 

Bede's ecclesiastical history contains a long series of striking 
picturesque narratives, We shall select and condense one or two 
of the more remarkable, 

Gregory, a Roman monk, of a noble family which traced its 
origin from the time of the imperial Cresars, when Rome was 
mistress of the world, goes one day into the slave-market, which 
is situated at the end of the ancient Forum. Here he is struck 
by the sight of some young slaves from Britain, who are publicly 
exposed for sale, even like the cattle that are selling in another 
part of the Forum or great market-place. The children have 
bright complexions and fair long hair; their forms are beautiful, 
the innocence of their look is most touching. Gregory eagerly 
asks from what distant country they come, and being told that 
they are Angles the pious father says they would be Angels if they 
were but Christians. He throws back his cowl and stands looking 
at them, and the children look at him, while some slave-dealers 
close at hand are chaffering with their customers, or inviting 
purchasers by extolling the fine proportions and the beauty of the 
young Northern slaves. The Capitol of ancient Rome and the 
Tarpetan Rock are in full sight; the Coliseum shows its lofty 
walls at a short distance ; the magnificent columns of the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator come within the picture, and there are other 
Tuins of a sublime character. It is but the end of the sixth 
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century, and many ancient buildings are comparatively perfect, 
though destined to disappear in the course of succeeding centuries, 
and to leave it matter of doubt and speculation as to where stood 
the Temple of Concord, where the Temple of the Penates or 
Household Gods, where the Temple of Victory, where the arches 
of Tiberius and Severus, and where the other temples, arches, and 
columns that are known to have crowded the Forum and the 
spots surrounding it. As things are, we see the decay of Paganism 
and the establishment of Christianity upon its ruins. The temples, 
which are entire, are converted into churches: there is a crucifix 
on the highest part of the Capitol; there is a procession of monks 
passing along the edge of the Tarpeian Rock ; the firm set columns 
erected to that Jupiter whose faith could not stand are crowned 
with crosses—the cross of Christ shows itself everywhere, on the 
summits of temples, over the crowns of triumphal arches, and 
upon all of the seven hills that are in sight. Gregory quits the 
slave-market solemnly musing upon the means of carrying the 
knowledge of divine truth to the distant and savage land which 
gave birth to these fair children. Shortly after he determines to 
be himself the missionary and apostle of the Anglo-Saxons. He 
even sets off on the journey; but his friends, thinking that he is 
going to a certain death among barbarians, induce the Pope to 
command his return. A few years*pass away, and the monk 
Gregory becomes Pope Gregory, and head of the Christian world, 
although he will only style himself Servus Servorum Domini, or 
Servant of the Servants of the Lord. Men call him “ The Great,” 
and great is he in his humility and devotion and generosity of 
soul, He lives in as simple a style as when he was a poor monk; 
he is averse to persecution, holding that heretics and even Jews 
are to be treated with lenity, and are to be converted not by 
persecution but by persuasion. The wealth which begins to flow 
in to the Roman See he employs in bettering the condition of the 
poor, in erecting churches and in sending out missionaries to 
reclaim the heathen. He cannot go himself to the land of those 
fair-haired children, but now he sends Augustin, prior of the 
convent of St. Andrews at Rome, and forty monks as missionaries 


ia 
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to England, Augustin and his companions make the coast of 
Kent, and after many dangers, and fears, and misgivings—for the 
Anglo-Saxons had been represented to them as the most stubborn 
and most ferocious of the human species—they land in the isle of 
Thanet. Ethelbert the king of Kent is a pagan and worshipper 
of Odin, one who believes that the pleasures of Heaven, or of 
some future state of existence, consist of fighting all day and 
feasting and drinking all night; but his beautiful wife Bertha, a 
native of some part of the country which we now call France, is 
a christian, and has brought with her from her own country a few 
holy men who reprobate but gre afraid of attacking the sanguinary 
Scandinavian faith and idolatry. These timid priests have built 
or restored a little church outside the walls of Canterbury; but it 
is overshadowed by a pagan temple, wherein is the rude image 
not of a God of Peace, but of a God of War and destruction ; and 
the foreigners fear that their humble little church will soon be 
destroyed by the Pagan priests. But Augustin arrives, and invites 
king Ethelbert to hear the glad tidings of salvation, the mild 
voice of the Gospel. The priests of bloody Odin and of the 
murderous Thor apprehend conjuration and magic, and advise 
the king to meet the missionaries, not under a roof, but in the 
Open air, where magic spells will be less dangerous in their 
operation. Ethelbert, with queen Bertha by his side, gues forth 
to one of the pleasant Kentish hills commanding a view of the 
flowing ocean, which the monks have crossed: his warriors and 
his pagan priests stand round the king; and there is a solemn 
expectant silence until the music of many mingled harmonious 
voices is heard, and Augustin and his forty companions are seen 
advancing in solemn processional order, singing the psalms and 
anthems of Rome. ‘The foremost monk in the procession carries 
a large silver crucifix. Another monk carries a banner on which 
is painted a picture of the Redeemer. The heart of Ethelbert is 
touched by the music and by the venerable, devout aspect of the 
strangers. By means of an interpreter, whose heart and soul are 
in the office, Augustin briefly expounds to the king the nature of 
the christian faith; and implores Ethelbert to receive the holiest 
‘ ref 
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and only true religion, and permit him to preach and teach it to 
his subjects. The king listeng ip rapt attention, never once taking 
his. eyes from off the missionary ; the queen blesses the day and 
happy hour; the priests of Odin seem perplexed and irritated ; 
but the stalwart warriors leaning on their long, broad swords, or 
on their ponderous battle-axes, look for the most part as if they 
would inquire farther and gladly hear the wonderful words of the 
stranger again. The Saxon king is more than half-converted ; 
but he thinks it needful to be cautious. He says he has no 
thought of forsaking the gods of his fathers ; but since the purposes 
of the strangers are good, and their promises inviting, they shall 
be suffered to instruct his people; none shall raise the hand of 
violence against them, and they shall not know want, for the land 
is the land of plenty, and he, the king of Kent and Bretwalda of 
all the Saxon princes, will supply the monks with food and drink 
and lodging. Upon this Augustin and his companions fall again 
into order of procession, and direct their steps, solemn and slow, 
towards the neighbouring city of Canterbury, chanting their 
anthems as they go. They reach the ancient city, and as they 
enter it in the midst of a wondering crowd, they sing with a holy 
and a cheerful note—‘ Hallelujah ! hallelujah! may the wrath of 
the Lord be turned from this city and from this holy place!” 


*« For ever hallowed be this morning fair, 
Blest be the unconscious shore on which ye tread, 
And blest the Silver Cross, which ye, instead 
Of martial banner, in procession bear ; 
The Cross preceding Him who floats in air, 
The pictured Saviour !—By Augustine led, 
They come—and onward travel without dread, 
Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer, 
Sung for themselves, and those whom they would free : 
Rich conquest waits them : the tempestuous sea 
Of ignorance that ran so rough and high, 
And heeded not the voice of clashing swords, 
These good men humble by a few bare words, 
And calm with fear of God’s divinity.” WorDswWorTH. 


a 


The work of conversion proceeds rapidly and smoothly. The 
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Ttalians find the poor Anglo-Saxons of Kent rather gentle and 
docile than ferocious ; many gladly renqunce a creed of blood and 
hatred for a religion of peace and love; the baptisms become 
numerous; and at last, on the day of Pentecost, king Ethelbert 
himself yields to the arguments of the missionaries and the 
entreaties of his wife, and is baptized. On the ensuing Christmas 
ten thousand of the people follow the example of the king. Pope 
Gregory is transported with joy when these tidings reach Rome; 
he writes an exulting letter to Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
giving an account of the Success of his missionaries “in the mast 
remote parts of the world ;? and he forthwith appoints Augustin 
to be primate of all England as well as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Such is the origin of our church as related by the venerable Bede, 


The Conkersion sf Goivin, 


CAMDEN describes a place upon the estuary of the Humber 
which, although a trivial place in modern days, is dear to every 
one familiar with our old ecclesiastical history :-— 


“In the Roman times, not far from its bank upon the little 
river Foulness, (where Wighton, a small town, but well stacked 
with husbandmen, now stands,) there seems to have formerly 
stood Delgovitia; as is probable both from the likeness and the 
signification of the name, For the British word Deywe (or rather 
Dielw) signifies the statues or images of the heathen gods; and 
in a little village not far off there stood an idol-temple, which was 
in very great honour even in the Saxon times, and, from the 
heathen gods in it, was then called God-mundingham, and now, 
in the same sense, Godmanham.” This is the place which 
witnessed the conversion to Christianity of Edwin, king of 
Northumbria. The whole ee of this conversion, as told by 
Bede, is one of those episodes that we call superstitious, in which 
history reflects the contding faith of popular tradition, which does 
not resign itself to the belief that all worldly events depend solely 
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upon material influences, But one portion of this story has the 
best elements of high poetry in itself, and has therefore gained 
little by being versified even by Wordsworth. Edwin held a 
council of his wise men, to inquire their opinion of the new 
doctrine which was taught by the missionary Paulinus, In this 
council one thus addressed him: “ The present life of man, O 
king, seems to me, in comparison of that time which is unknown 
to us, like to a sparrow swiftly flying through the room, well 
warmed with the fire made in the midst of it, wherein you sit at 
supper in the winter, with commanders and ministers, whilst the 
storms of rain and snow prevail abroad : the sparrow, I say, flying 
in at one door, and immediately out at another, whilst he is within 
is not affected with the winter storm ; but after a very brief interval 
of what is to him fair weather and safety, he immediately vanishes 
out of your sight, returning from one winter to another. So this 
life of man appears for a moment; but of what went before, or 
what is to follow, we are utterly ignorant. If, therefore, this new 
doctrine contains something more certain, it seems justly to deserve 
to be followed.” Never was a familiar image more beautifully 
applied; never was there a more striking picture of ancient 
manners—the storm without, the fire in the hall within, the king 
at supper with his great men around, the open doors through 
which the sparrow can flit. To this poetical counsellor succeeded 
the chief priest of the idol-worship, Coifi. He declared for the 
new faith, and advised that the he then altars should be destroyed. 
“Who,” exclaimed the king, “ shall first desecrate their altars and 
their temples?” The priest answered, “I; for who can more 
properly than myself destroy these things that I worshipped 
through ignorance, for an example to all others, through the 
wisdom given me by the true God ?” 


s* Prompt transformation works the novel lore. 
The Council closed, the priest in full career 
Rides forth an armed man, and hurls a spear 
To desecrate the fane which heretofore 
He served in folly. Woden falls, and Thor 
Is dverturned,” WorDSWwOkRTH, 
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The altars and images which the priests of Northumbria over- 
threw lave left no monuments in the land. They were not built 
like the druidical temples, under the impulses of a great system 
of faith which, dark as it was, had its foundations in spiritual 
aspirations. ‘The pagan worship which the Saxons brought to this 
land was chiefly cultivated under its sensual aspects. The 
Valhalla, or heaven of the brave, was a heaven of fighting and 
feasting, of full meals of boar’s flesh, and large draughts of mead. 
Such a future called not for solemn temples, and altars where the 
lowly and the weak might kneel in the belief that there was a 
heaven for them, as well,as for the mighty in battle. The idols 
frowned, and the people trembled. But this worship has marked 
us, even to this hour, with the stamp of its authority, Our 
Sunday is still the Saxon’s Sun’s-day; our Monday the Moon’s- 
day; our Tuesday Tuisco’s-day; our Wednesday Woden’s-day ; 
our Thursday Thor’s-day ; our Friday Friga’s-day; our Saturday 
Seater’s-day. This is one of the many examples of the incidental 
circumstances of institutions surviving the institutions themselves 
—an example of itself sufficient to show the folly of legislating 
against established customs and modes of thought. The French 
republicans, with every aid from popular intoxication, could not 
establish their calendar for a dozen years. The pagan Saxons 
have fixed their names of the week-days upon christian England 
for twelve centuries, and probably for so long as England shall be 
a country. 


Cxdmon the Poet. 


In the fourth book of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, we find 
the following narrative :— 


There was in this abbess’s monastery a certain brother, par- 
ticularly remarkable for the grace of God, who was wont to make 
pious and religious verses, so that whatsoever was interpreted to 
him out of Holy Writ, he soon after put the same into poetical 
expressions of much sweetness and compunction, in his own, that 
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is, the English language. By his verses the minds of many were 
often excited to despise the world, and to aspire to the heavenly 
life. Others after him attempted in the English nation to compose 
religious poems, but none could ever compare with him, for he 
did not learn the art of poetising of men, but through the Divine 
assistance ; for which reason he never could compose any trivial 
or vain poem; but only those that relate to religion suited his 
religious tongue ; for having lived in a secular habit, till well ad- 
vanced in years, he had never learnt any thing of versifying; for 
which reason being sometimes at entertainments, when it was 
agreed for the more mirth, that all present should sing in their 
turns, when he saw the instrument come towards him, he rose up 
from table, and returned home. Having done so at a certain 
time, and going out of the house where the entertainment was, to 
the stable, the care of horses falling to him that night, and com- 
posing himself there to rest at the proper time, a person appeared 
to him in his sleep, and saluting him by his name, said, Cedmon, 
Sing some song to me. He answered, / cannot sing; for shat was 
the reason why I left the entertainment, and retired to this place, 
because I could not sing. The other who talked to him, replied, 
However you shail sing. What shail I sing, rejoined he, Sing the 
beginning of Creatures, said the other. Hereupon he presently 
began to sing verses to the praise of God, which he had never 


heard, 


We extract the following remarks on the poetry of Ceedmon, 
from “Old England” :-— 


The ode which Cadmon composed under the inspiration thus 
tecorded is preserved in Anglo-Saxon, in king Alfred’s translation 
of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History : and the following is an English 
translation from Alfred’s version :— 

‘© Now must we praise 
The guardian of heaven’s kingdom, 
The Creator's might, 
And his mitid’s thought ; 
Glorious Father of men ! 
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As of every wonder he, 
Lord Eternal, 

Formed the beginning. 
He first framed 

For the children of earth 
The heaven as 4 root, 
Holy Creator ! 

Then mid-earth. 

The Guardian of mankind, 
The eternal Lord, 
Afterwards produced 
The earth for men, 

Lord Almighty !” 


The metrical paraphrase to which we have alluded is ascribed 
by some to a second Cedmon; but the best philological anti- 
quaries are not agreed upon this matter. As to its extraordinary 
merits there is no difference of opinion. Sir Francis Palgrave 
says, “The obscurity attending the origin of the Cadmonian 
poems will perhaps increase the interest excited by them. Who- 
ever may have been their author, their remote antiquity is unques- 
tionable. In poetical imagery and feeling, they excel all the other 
early 1emains of the North.” One of the remarkable circum- 
stances belonging to these poems, whether written by the cowherd 
of Whitby, or some later monk, is that we here find a bold proto- 
type of the fallen angels of ‘Paradise Lost.’ Mr. Conybeare says 
that the resemblance to Milton is so remarkable in that portion of 
the poem which relates to the Fall of Man, that “much of this 
portion might be almost literally translated by a cento of lines 
from that great poet.” The resemblance is certainly most extra- 
ordinary, as we may judge from a brief passage or two, Every 
one is familiar with the noble lines in the first book of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’— 

“Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 


In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who dutst defy the Omnipotent to arms, 
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Nine times the space which measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded though immortal.” 


The Anglo-Saxon paraphrase of Czdmon was printed at Amster- 
dam in 1655. Can there be a question that Milton had read the 
passage which Mr. Thorpe thus translated ?— 


‘* Then was the Mighty angry, 
The highest Ruler of heaven 
Hurled him from the lofty seat 
Hate had he gained at his Lord, 
His favour he had lost, 
Incensed with him was the Good in his mind. 
Therefore he must seek the gulf 
Of hard hell-torment, 
For that he had warr’d with heaven’s Ruler, 
He rejected him then from his favour, 
And cast him into hell, 
Into the deep parts, 
When he became a devil : 
The fiend with all his comrades 
Fell then from heaven above, 
Through as long as three nights and days, 
The angels from heaven into hell.” 


Who can doubt that when the music of that speech of Satan 
beginning 
“¢ Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime 
That we must change for heaven?” 


swelled upon Milton’s exquisite ear, the first note was struck by 
the rough harmony of Ceedmon t— 
‘* This narrow place is most unlike 


That other that we ere knew 
High in Heaven’s kingdom.” 


Those who are desirous of popular information on the interest- 
ing subject of Anglo-Saxon literature, may be abundantly gratified 
in Mr. Sharon Turner's “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” in Mr. 
Conybeare’s “ Illustrations of Saxon Poetry,” and especially in 
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Mr. Wright’s admirable volume of “ Literary Biography” of “the 
Anglo-Saxon period.” The study of the Anglo-Saxon language 
and literature is reviving in our times; and we have little doubt 
that the effect will be, in conjunction with that love of our elder 
poets which is a healthful sign of an improving taste, to infuse 
something of the simple strength of our ancient tongue into the 
dilutions and platitudes of the multitudes amongst us “ who write 
with ease.” Truly does old Verstegan say, “ Our ancient English 
Saxons’ language is to be accounted the Teutonic tongue, and 
albeit we have in latter ages mixed it with many borrowed words, 
especially out of the “Latin and French, yet remaineth the 
Teutonic unto this day the ground of our speech, for no other 
offspring hath our language originally had than that.” The noble 
language— the tongue that Shakspere spake ”—which is our in- 
heritance, may be saved from corruption by the study of its great 
Anglo-Saxon elements, All the value of its composite character 
may be preserved, with a due regard to its original structure. So 
may we best keep our English with all its honourable charac- 
teristics, so well described by Camden :—* Whereas our-tongue 
is mixed, it is no disgrace. The Italian is pleasant, but without 
sinews, as a still fleeting water. The French delicate, but even 
nice as a woman, scarce daring to open her lips, for fear of 
marring her countenance. The Spanish majestical, but fulsome, 
running too much on the o, and terrible like the devil in a play. 
The Dutch manlike, but withal very harsh, as one ready at every 
word to pick a quarrel. Now we, in borrowing from them, give 
the strength of consonants to the Italian; the full sound of words 
to the French ; the variety of terminations to the Spanish; and 
the mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch; and so, like bees, 
we gather the honey of their good properties, and leave the dregs 
to themselves, And when thus substantialness combineth with 
delightfulness, fulness with fineness, seemliness with portliness, 
and currentness with staidness, how can the language which con- 
sisteth of all these, sound othér than full of all sweetness ?” 
( Remains.’) 
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Alfred, 


(Abtidged fiom an article in the “‘ Penny Magazine,” by Mr. C. Mac Farlane.) 


The late sir James Mackintosh said of Alfred—“ The Norman 
historians, who seem to have had his diaries and note-books in 
their hands, chose Alfred as the glory of the land which had 
become their own, There is no subject on which unanimous trd- 
dition is so nearly sufficient evidence, as on the eminence of one 
man overt others of the same condition. His bright image may 
long be held up before the national mind. This tradition, how- 
ever paradoxital the assertion may appear, is, in the case of 
Alfred, rather supported than weakened by the fictions whith 
have sprung from it. Although it be an infirmity of every nation 
to ascribe their institutions to the contrivances of a man rather 
than to the slow action of time and circumstances, yet the selection 
of Alfted by the English people, as the founder of all that was 
dear to them, is surely the strongest proof of the deep impression 
left on the minds of all of his transcendant wisdom and 
virtue.” 

This darling of Ehgland was of the most ancient and illustrious 
lineage : his father Ethelwulf traced his descent from the most 
renowned of Saxon heroes, and his mother Osburga descended 
ftom fenowned Gothic progenitors. He was born at the royal 
manor of Vanathing (now Wantage) in Berkshire, in the year 849. 
Of fout legitimate sons Alfred was the youngest ; vet in 853 when 
king Ethelwulf repaired to Rome, partly as a pilgrim to that holy 
city arid partly to take counsel of the pope, and carried Alfred 
with hith, Leo IV., who then wore the tiara or triple crown, con- 
sectated the boy as king. This conferring of royal inaugural 
honouts upon a child in the fifth year of his age, and the youngest 
of his family, Has ‘often been made matter of wonderment. The 
fact is, however, most distinctly stated by Asser anid by the Saxon 
Chronicle. But at this time the seven states which had formed 
the Heptarchy were not thoroughly fused and amalgamated into 
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the one great undividable kingdom of England; and Ethelwulf, 
who allowed one of his sons to reign in Wessex during his own 
life, may have contemplated, as other Saxon sovereigns did even 
at a later period, a re-diviston of the kingdom, and may have been 
eager to secure one of the crowns for Alfred, his darling boy, and 
the fairest and most promising of his sons. 

It is not known how long Alfred remained at Rome, but it has 
been reasonably conjectured that, young as he was, he derived 
from his own observation sotne advantages from his sojourn in 
what was still the greatest and most civilized city in Europe. His 
father could not have failed of deriving improvement from the 
visit, and from his residence in various other cities in Italy and in 
France, for in both those countries there was then much more 
civilization than in England, and what was learned by the affec- 
tionate father could hardly have failed from being communicated 
dt a later date to the intelligent and inquiring son. 

The earliest story related of Alfred treats of his aptitude for 
learning and his love for poetry and books. He learned to read 
before his elder brothers, and before he could read he had learned 
by heart a great many Anglo-Saxon poems by hearing the min- 
strels and glee-men recite them in his father’s hall. This pas- 
sionate love of letters never forsook him. In the year 871, when 
Alfted was in the twenty-second year of his age, Ethelred, the Jast 
of his kingly brothers, died of wounds received in battle with the 
Danish invaders, and the voice of the nobles and people imme- 
diately designated him as successor to the crown of all England. 
Alfred had already fought on many fields and had given proofs of 
political ability and wisdom, but it was with reluctance that he 
shat up his books and took up the sceptre. At this point his 
exciting and well-recorded adventures commence. 

For many years the hero has to fight for territory and for life 
against the formidable Danes, who, having conquered a large por- 
tion of the kingdom in the time of his brothers and predecessors, 
continued to receive every spring atid summer fresh forces from 
the Baltic. He has scarcely been a month upon the throne ere 
he fights the great battle of Wilton. In the next year he fits out a 
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smali fleet of ships, a species of force which the Saxons had 
entirely neglected, and forms the embryo of the naval glory of 
England. His enemies, however, are too numerous to be resisted, 
and too faithless and cruel to be trusted ; and after fighting many 
battles, he is obliged to retire to an inland island called Athelney, 
or the Prince’s Island, near the confluence of the rivers Thone 
and Parret. It is Asser who tells the story that is endeared to us 
by all our earliest recollections. In one of his excursions from 
Athelney Alfred takes refuge in the cabm of a swineherd, and 
tarries there some time. Ona certain day it happens that the 
wife of the swain prepares to bake her loudas, or loaves of bread. 
Alfred chances at the time to be sitting near the hearth, but he is 
busied in thinking of war and in making ready bows and arrows. 
The shrew soon beholds her loaves burning, and runs to remove 
them, scolding the stranger. “You man,” saith she, “you will 
not turn the bread you see burning, but you will be glad enough 
to eat it.” “This unlucky woman,” adds Asser, “little thought 
she was talking to King Alfred, who had warred against the Pagans 
and gained so many victories over them.” 

Some of his friends have gathered armies together, and have 
obtained successes over the enemy in various parts; Alfred him- 
self has raised a small band into a formidable force, and he has 
good reason to believe that the Danes are becoming incautious 
and negligent. Putting on the gleeman’s dress, and carrying 
instruments of music in his hand, he gains a ready entrance into 
the Danish camp ; and as he amuses these idle warriors with songs 
and interludes, he espies all their sloth and negligence, and hears 
much of their counsels and plans. The Danes love his company 
and his songs so much, that they are loth to let him depart ; but 
he is soon enabled to return to his friends at Athelney with a full 
account of the state and habits of this army; and secret and swift 
messengers are sent to all quarters to request all trite Saxons to 
meet in arms by a given time, at Egbert’s stone, on the east of 
Selwood Forest. The true Saxons meet, and fight, and defeat the 
Danes in the great battle of Ethandune, on the banks of the river 
Avon, And now follows the touching picture of the conversion 
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and baptism of Guthrun the Dane with King Alfred standing by 
him at the baptismal font as his sponsor. 

It was about this time that Alfred, who had solaced his mis- 
fortunes during his retirement in Athelney by frequently reading 
in a book, sent into Wales to invite Asser to his court or camp, in 
order that he might profit by the instructive conversation of the 
most learned man then 1n the island of Britain. The monk of St. 
David’s obeyed the summons, and, as he himself tells us, was 
introduced to the king at Dene in Wiltshire, by the thanes who 
had been sent to fetch him. A familiar fnendly intercourse 
followed a most courteous reception, and then the king invited 
the monk to live constantly with him. The vows of Asser and 
his attachment to the monastery of St. David's interfered with this 
arrangement , but st was finally agreed that he should pass part of 
his time 1n his monastery and the rest of the year at court. When 
Asser returned to Alfred, he remained eight months constantly 
with him, conversing with him, and reading with him all such 
books as the king possessed. Few were these books in number— 
scarce and more precious than the most costly jewels, nor were 
there many contemporary sovereigns much better provided than 
the king of England. But efforts were made to obtain more 
books on the Continent, and to collect such as had escaped the 
destructive fires kindled by the Danes, and were scattered about 
the country, and to procure scribes learned enough to copy manu- 
scripts, and so multiply the books Alfred’s gratitude to Asser 
knew no bounds. At first he gave the learned monk an abbey in 
Wiltshire, and another abbey at Banwell in Somersetshire, and a 
rich silk pall, and as much incense as a strong man could carry 
on his shoulders, assuring him that he considered these as small 
things fora man of so much merit, and that hereafter he should 
have greater Asser was subsequently promoted to the bishopric 
of Sherburn, and thenceforward remained constantly with the king, 
enjoying his entire confidence and affection, and sharing mm all his 
joys and sorrows. 

The converted Guthrun kept-his contract, but other hosts of 
pagan Danes came from beyond the sea. After six years of war- 
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fare, with several battles fought in each year, Alfred was enabled 
to rebuild and fortify the city of London, which the Danes had 
burned. His infant navy gained divers victories; and when a 
Danish host sailed up the Medway and laid siege to Rochester, 
Alfred with a land force fell suddenly upon them, and drove them 
back to their ships. But in the course of six or seven years 
Hasting, the greatest and ablest of all the Danish warriors and 
sea-kings, came over to England with a more desperate army than 
had ever been seen before ; and a new war was commenced, which 
was prosecuted successively in nearly every corner of England, and 
which lasted with scarcely any intermission for four years. The 
combats were many, and king Alfred was personally present in 
most of them. Great was the aid he received from the restored 
citizens of London, whose gratitude and affection knew no bounds, 
These generous citizens not only furnished him with money and 
provisions, but they also put on warlike harness and went out, 
young and old, and fought under him. The valley of the Lea, 
from its mouth on the Thames near London up to Ware and 
Hertford and the country above Hertford, was the scene of many 
remarkable exploits in war, in which the Londoners had a very 
distinguished part. The pleasant river Lea was very different a 
thousand years ago from what it now is. It was both broader 
and deeper, being filled by a far greater volume of water from the 
then undrained country. Mor did the Danish ships of war draw 
so much water as a modern trading sloop. Thus Hasting was 
enabled to carry his great fleet of ships up the river as far as Ware, 
or, as some think, Hertford, where he established one of his for- 
tified camps, in the construction of which this Danish commander 
displayed extraordinary skill, On the approach of summer, the 
burgesses of London, with many of their neighbours, who saw that 
their ripening corn was exposed to be reaped by a Danish sickle, 
attacked Hasting in his stronghold, but were repulsed with great 
loss, But presently Alfred, marching from a distant part of the 
country, ¢ame and encamped his army round about the city of 
London, atid-stayed there until the citizens and their neighbours 
got in their harvests. He then marched away to the Lea, which 
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seemed covered by the enemy’s ships, and at great personal risk 
surveyed with his own eyes this new fortified camp of the Danes. 
His active mind presently conceived a plan which was much safer 
and surer than any assault that could be made upon those formid- 
able works. ringing up his forces, and calling upon the brave 
and alert Londoners for assistance, he raised two fortresses, one 
on either side the Lea, a little below the Danish camp, and then 
dug three deep canals or channels from the Lea to the Thames, in 
order to lower the level of the tributary stream. So much water 
was thus drawn off, that the whole fleet of Hasting was left 
aground and rendered useless. Upon this the terrible sea-king 
broke from his intrenchments by night, and hardly rested till he 
had traversed the whole of that wide tract of country which lies 
between the river Lea and the Severn. While king Alfred fol- 
lowed Hasting, the Londoners fell upon the Danish ships and 
galleys, and some they broke to pieces, and some they got afloat 
again, and carried round in triumph, and with Saxon horns and 
other music, to the city of London, At Quatbridge, on the Severn, 
(the place is now called Quatford ; and it lies not far from Bridge- 
north in Shropshire,) Alfred found the Danish host in another 
camp, which they had already strongly fortified. The Saxon king 
was compelled to respect the intrenchments at Quatbridge, and 
to leave the Danes there undisturbed all through the winter; but 
he established so good a blockade that the Danes could not 
plunder the country or often issue from their works, and at the 
approach of spring hunger drove them all out of England; and 
Hasting, after escapmg with difficulty from the sword of Alfred, 
crossed the channel without profit or honour, as Asser says. The 
sea-king ascended the river Seine, obtained some settlement in 
France, and never more troubled king Alfred. This was the last 
great campaign of our Saxon hero. 

Alfred, who had much mechanical skill, and who thought it 
no unkingly occupation to wield the ship-carpenter’s tools, now 
applied himself more vigorously-than ever to the creation of. 
national navy. For a long time he went daily to the ship-gard, 
with his good steel adze in his hand. He caused vessels to tye 
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built far exceeding those of his enemies in length of keel, height 
of board, swiftness, and steadiness; some of these carried sixty 
oars or sweepers, to be used, as in the ancient Roman galleys, 
when the wind failed; and others carried even more than sixty. 
They were all constructed after a plan of Alfred’s own invention, 
and they were soon found to be peculiarly well adapted to the 
service for which they were intended. Before the close of his 
reign, the flag of Alfred floated over more than a hundred vessels 
of this sort. This truly royal fleet—the first that England ever 
had, and as such entitled to our veneration—was divided into 
squadrons, some of which were stationed at different ports round 
the island, while some were kept constantly cruising between our 
island and the Continent and the outlet from the Baltic sea. 
The flag of England was already a meteor flag, and no ship of any 
other nation met it at sea without paying honour to it. 

Alfred, who had learned the importance of fortifications during 
his wars with the Danes, and especially in his long contest with 
Hasting, who was a great master in the art of castrametation, and 
the art of choosing and fortifying positions, erected defensive 
works round all the towns he rebuilt, and taught the people how 
to keep them in constant repair. He caused a survey to be made 
of the coast and navigable rivers, and ordered castles to be 
erected at those places which were most accessible to the land- 
ing of the enemy. Fifty strong towers and castles rose in different 
parts of the country; and the number would have been threefold 
if the king had not been thwarted by the indolence, ignorance, and 
carelessness of the nobles and freemen. 

The Danes and Norwegians, with whom Alfred had to contend, 
were the most accomplished warriors of the age. The appellation 
of the Scandinavian Hannibal has been conferred on Hasting, and 
his extraordinary campaigns in England will justify the title, even 
without looking to his exploits in France and other countries, 
The skill, the untiring perseverance, the indomitable courage, the 
consummate prudence which Alfred displayed in his long contest 
with the greatest of the sea-kings, and the complete triumph he 
obtained over him in the end, must assuredly give him rank among 
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the greatest military commanders of that age. Yet was he even 
greater in peace than in war. In every interval of repose allowed 
him by the furious invaders, he gave himself up to study and 
contemplation, and occupied his mind by devising the means of 
improving the moral as well as the physical condition of the 
people, and of advancing their civilization by books and schools, 
and a better administration of the laws. When he rebuilt Lon- 
don he gave to it many admirable civil institutions and laws, and 
appointed the ealdorman Ethered to be its governor. He rebuilt 
Winchester and many other cities, and instead of wood, the only 
material which had been used before his time, he introduced the 
use of stone and bricks, and taught his people to build houses like 
those he had seen at Rome and Milan. And wherever he re- 
edified a town he gave the people rules for reconstructing and 
improving their municipal institutions, and trained them to that 
system of self-government which has since become the pride and 
strength of England, and without which there can be no lasting 
liberty in any country. There had been codes of law in England 
long before the days of Alfred, and some of these, though rudely 
simple, had a fine free spirit about them. Ethelbert, King of 
Kent; Ina, King of Wessex; Offa, King of Mercia, and other 
Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, had been legislators, and had promul- 
gated their several codes or Dooms: but all law and order had 
well nigh perished during the devastations, the horror, the anarchy, 
and the breaking up of society occasioned by the Danish inva- 
sions ; and the memory of them, together with all instruction and 
enlightenment, seemed to be wearing out in the popular mind. 
Alfred collected the codes and dooms of his predecessors, and 
apparently without adding much of his own, and without intro- 
ducing any new matter whatsoever, he compiled a very intelligible 
and consistent code, and submitted it to the Witenagemot, or 
parliament, or great council, for their sanction. He tells us him- 
self that he was afraid to innovate, and that he thought it better 
to permit a continuance of a defeetive law than to destroy that 
Tespect for established authority, which is the foundation upon 
meh all laws must rest, Plain and simple laws might do for a 
I 
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simple state of society, if they were only properly and impartially 
administered ; and it was rather to this proper administration, 
than to the construction of any new theory, that Alfred directed 
his attention. In practice the judges had become shamefully 
corrupt. Asser mentions that he exercised great vigilance over 
the judges, frequently reprimanding those who did amiss, and 
threatening them with deprivation and other punishments, We 
have the same good authorty for the facts that the courts became 
pure ; that the laws, such as they were, were fairly administered ; 
and that town-people and villagers kept such good police that 
robbery and theft became almost unknown. Towards the close 
of his reign it was generally asserted, that one might have strewed 
golden bracelets and jewels on the public highways and cross- 
roads, and no man would have dared to touch them for fear of the law. 

Alfred, who felt that if the divine law were duly observed there 
would be no necessity for human legislation, opened his code of 
laws with the ten commandments, a selection from the Mosaic 
precepts, and the canons of the First Apostolic Councils. “ Do 
these,” he said, “ and no other doom-book will be needed.” 

But if Alfred did not introduce many new laws, he rejected 
some of the old ones. For this we have his own word. He says 
in his doom-book, “I then, Alfred, King, gathered these laws 
together, and commanded many of those to be written which our 
forefathers held, those which to mé seemed good; and many of 
those which seemed to me not good, I rejected them, by the 
counsel of my Witan, and in otherwise commanded them to be 
holden ; for I durst not venture to set down in writing much of 
thy own, for it was unknown to me what of it would please those 
who should come after us. But those things which I met wrth, 
either of the days of Ina, my kinsman, or Offa, King of the 
Mercians, or of Ethelbert, who first among the English race 
received baptism, those which seemed to me the nghtest, those I 
have here gathered together and rejected the others. I then, 
Alfred, King of the West-Saxons, showed these to all my Witan, 
and they then said that it seemed good to them all to be holden.” 
It was Alfred’s grand object to consolidate the dominion’ of 
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England, to make one consistent and inseparable whole of the 
various states into which it had been divided by the Saxon con- 
querors (states which were still separated by old jealousies and 
antipathies), to regenerate the whole Anglo-Saxon people, and to 
create a new national spirit; and as he effected this not osten- 
tatiously, but by unwearied political activity, he was in reality the 
King, the Liberator, the Reformer of all England. 


aplited.— Continued, 


Alfred was not only the first warrior, the first statesman and legis- 
lator, but he was also the first scholar in his dominions, From Asser’s 
interesting memoirs the fact may easily be gathered that Alfred 
vastly exceeded even the most learned of his prelates in scholar- 
like accomplishments. He states that the king’s noble mind 
thirsted for knowledge from the very cradle, and that when a mere 
child he had got many of the Anglo-Saxon poems by heart. It 
appears highly probable that Alfred diligently studied the 
Janguage between his twelfth and eighteenth year; that he had a 
few Latin books with him in his solitude at Athelney, and that he 
was (for that time) a good Latin scholar before he invited Asser 
to his court. But whenever or however he obtained his knowledge 
of that learned tongue, he certainly showed in his literary works a 
proficiency in Latin which was almost miraculous for a prince in 
Alfred's age. The style of his works in his native language proves 
that his acquaintance with a few good classical models was 
familiar, and extended to higher things than mere words and phrases, 

Alfred was accustomed to say that he regretted the imperfect 
education of his youth, the entire want of proper teachers, and the 
many difficulties which then barred his progress to intellectual 
improvement, much more than all the hardship and sorrows 
and misfortunes that befell him afterwards. As one of his 
greatest impediments had been the difficult Latin language, he 
eainestly recommended from the throne, in a circular letter 
addressed to the bishops, that thenceforward “all good and use- 
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ful books be translated into the language which we all understand; 
so that all the youths of England, but more especially such as are 
of gentle kind and in easy circumstances, may be grounded in 
letters—for they cannot profit in any pursuit until they be well 
able to read English.” His mind was too lofty for pedantry to 
reach it, and too liberal and expansive to entertain the idea that 
learning ought to be kept in a foreign disguise and out of the 
reach of the people. He looked to the intellectual improvement 
of the people and their religious instruction as to the only solid 
foundation upon which a government could repose or a throne be 
established. It was left to a later age to advance the monstrous 
principle that the bulk of mankind can be governed only by the 
suppression or debasement of their intellectual faculties, and that 
governments and all the institutions of civil life are best supported 
by the ignorance of the greatest part of those who live under them. 
The doctrine of this enlightened English king of the ninth century 
was—let there be churches, abbeys, schools, books; let the 
churches be served by active and conscientious priests; let the 
abbeys be filled by the most learned men that can be found ; 
let the schools be taught by able masters ; and let the books be 
in the language which is spoken by all the people. And the 
theory was carried into practice to an extent which is surprising 
for those times. He never rebuilt a town without furnishing it 
with a good capacious school; he founded or restored churches 
and monasteries at Athelncy, Shaftesbury, Winchester, and many 
other places, in some of which the peop'e had almost relapsed 
into heathenism; he sent into various countries in search of 
learned and industrious teachers ; and in order that there might be 
books for the people to read, he wrote many himself. Even as an 
author, no native of England of the old Saxon period, except the 
venerable Bede, can be compared to Alfred either for the number 
or for the excellence of his writings. These works were in good 
part translations from the Latin into Anglo-Saxon. He thus 
translated for the instruction of his subjects—1, Orosius’s History, 
six books; 2, St. Gregory’s Pastorale ; 3, St. Gregory’s Dialogues ; 
4, Bede’s History, five books ; 5, Boetius, on the Consolation of 
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Philosophy ; 6, The Merchen-Lage (Laws of the Mercians) ; 
4, Asser’s Sentences; 8, The Psalms of David. His original 
works—all in the same plain-spoken language of the people, were 
—1, An Abridgment of the Laws of the Trojans, the Greeks, the 
Britons, the Saxons, and the Danes ; 2, Laws of the West-Saxons ; 
3, Institutes; 4, A Book against Unjust Judges ; 5, Sayings of the 
Wise; 6, A Book on the Fortunes of Kings; 7, Parables and 
Jokes; 8, Acts of Magistrates; 9, Collection of Chronicles; 
10, Manual of Meditations. 

He was an elegant poet, and wrote a great many Anglo-Saxon 
poems and ballads, which were sung or recited in all parts of 
England, but of which we believe no trace has been preserved, 
though we have a few verses of a still more ancient date. In his 
original works the extent of his knowledge is not less astonishing 
than the purity of his taste: the diction is classically easy and 
simple, yet not deficient either in strength or in ornament. Asser 
tells us that his first attempt at translation was made upon the 
Bible, a book which no man ever held in greater reverence than 
King Alfred. He and the king were engaged in pleasant con- 
versation, and it so chanced that Asser quoted a passage from 
the Bible with which the king was much struck. Alfred requested 
his friend to write the passage in a collection of psalms and hymns 
which he had had with him at Athelney and which he always 
carried in his bosom ; but not a blank leaf could be found in that 
book. At the monk’s suggestion the king called for a clean skin 
of parchment, and this being folded into fours, in the shape of a 
little book, the passage from the Scriptures was written upon it in 
Latin, together with other good texts: and the king setting to work 
upon these passages, translated them into the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

Bishop Alfric, reputed the best philologist of his age, undertook 
a new version of the Pentateuch, and of some of the apocryphal 
books ; and in his preface he refuted certain objections which had 
already been raised against similar labours, or against the practice 
of giving the Scriptures to the common people in a language they 
could understand. “The rubrics prefixed to the lessons of the 
Anglo-Saxon version of the’ Gospels,” says Sir Francis Palgrave, 
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“leave no reason to doubt but that they were regularly read in the 
churches on Sundays and festivals, Large portions of the 
Scripture were also reproduced in the Anglo-Saxon homilies or 
sermons, and the study of the Holy Scriptures was most earnestly 
recommended both to clergy and laity, as the groundwork of 
their faith, . . . . . . From the Anglo-Saxon age, down 
to Wicliffe, we in England can show such a succession of Biblical 
versions, in metre and in prose, as are not to be equalled amongst 
any other nation in Europe.” 

Nothing is more astonishing in the story of this marvellous man 
than how he could find time for these laudable literary occupations; 
but he was steady and persevering in all things, regular in his 
habits, when not kept in the field by the Danes, and a rigid 
economist of his time. Eight hours of each day he gave to sleep, 
to his meals, and exercise ; eight were absorbed by the affairs of 
government ; and eight were devoted to study and devotion. 
Clocks, clepsydras, and other ingenious instruments for measuring 
time, were then unknown in England. Alfred was no doubt 
acquainted with the sun-dial, which was in common use in Italy; 
but this index is of no use in the hours of the night and would 
frequently be equally unserviceable during our foggy sunless days. 
He therefore marked his time by the constant burning of wax 
vorches or candles, which were made precisely of the same weight 
and size, and notched in the stem at regular distances. These 
candles were twelve inches long; six of them, or seventy-two 
inches of wax, were consumed in twenty-four hours, or fourteen 
hundred and forty minutes; and thus, supposing the notches 
at intervals of an inch, one such notch would mark the lapse 
of twenty minutes, and three such notches the lapse of 
an hour. These time-candles were placed undei the special 
charge of the king’s mass-priests or chaplains. But it was soon 
discovered that sometimes the wind, rushing in through the windows 
and doors, and the numerous chinks in the walls of the royal 
palace, caused the wax to be consumed in a rapid and irregular 
manner. This induced Alfred to invent that ptimitive utensil the 
horn lanthorn ; which now-a-days is never seen except in the stable 
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yard of some lowly country inn, and not often even there. Asser 
tells us that the king went skilfully and wisely to work ; and having 
found out that white horn could be rendered transparent like glass, 
he with that material, and with pieces of wood, admirably 
(mirabiliter) made a case for his candle, which kept it from 
wasting and flaring. And therefore, say we, let none ever look 
upon an ostler’s horn lanthorn, however poor and battered it may 
be, and however dim the light that shines within it, without think- 
ing of Alfred the Great. 

In his youth he was much addicted to field sports, and a 
perfect master of hunting and the then newly introduced art of 
hawking; but in after life he begrudged the time which these 
exciting amusements demanded. 

No prince of his time made such strenuous efforts in favour of 
education and the diffusion of knowledge among his people. 
Charlemagne acted upon a much vaster stage; but in this, as in 
several other respects, he was left far behind by our Alfred. 
Since the days of the venerable Bede the civilization of the 
country had sadly retrograded; the Danes, by directing their chief 
fury against the churches, abbeys, and monasteries, had destroyed 
the most learned of the Anglo-Saxon priests and monks—had 
burned their little libraries, and scared literature away from its only 
haunts. The schools had disappeared, there being at this period 
no schools or libraries in the country, except such as belonged to 
the monastic establishments, Altred’s own account of the state in 
which he found the kingdom in this respect, at his accession to the 
throne, 1s most interesting ; and his feeling o1 his own merits in 
effecting a change for the better is expressed with all the modesty 
of a truly great mind. In the circular letter which he prefixed to 
his translation of St. Gregory's “ Pastorale,” he says—“ Knowledge 
had fallen into such total decay among the English, that there 
were very few on the other side of the Humber who understood 
the common prayers, so as to be able to tell their meaning in 
English, or who could have translated into that language a Latin 
pissage ; and I ween there were not many on this side of Humber 
who could do it, Indeed there were so few such, that I do not 
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even recollect one to the south of the Thames, at the time I 
succeeded to the crown. God Almighty be thanked, there are 
now some holding bishoprics who are capable of teaching.” 

His own large mind was ever open to instruction on any 
subject. The science of geography was then in a most imperfect, 
mutilated state. The works of the Greek and Roman geographers 
(themselves very defective) were unknown in England, and very 
little known in any part of western Europe. The dark ages had 
furnished nothing to supply their place. But barbarous invention 
had disfigured this fair world by promulgating the most absurd 
fables about distant countries and the men who inhabited them. 
Johannes Scotus had been a great traveller before he came to 
Alfred’s court to impart the varied knowledge of which he was 
master. Other travelled men preceded or followed him ; and it 
was evidently one of the greatest delights of the king’s life to 
converse with these men about the distant lands in which they 
had been, and the still remoter parts of the earth of which they 
had obtained some information by reading books in other 
languages, or by hearsay. One of these adventurous men was 
Audher, or Othere, who had coasted the continent of Europe 
towards the North Pole, from the Baltic to the North Cape, with 
the view of ascertaining how far that continent extended ; and 
who, in his skiff, had run along all the northern coast of Lapland, 
and had ventured to the shores occupied by the wild men of 
Finland. Another of these travellers was Wulstan, apparently a 
born subject of the king, who undertook a voyage all round the 
Baltic, and who succeeded in gathering many particulars concern- 
ing the divers countries situated on that sea. Others among these 
bold men who either had been sent out expressly by Alfred, or 
had been brought by him into England on account of the journeys 
they had previously made, had visited Germany, Bulgaria, 
Sclavonia, and Bohemia. All the information about foreign parts 
that Alfred obtained from these, his rough but honoured guests, 
he committed to writing in the plain mother tongue, and with ‘the 
noble design of imparting it to his people ; and in enlarging the 
text of Orosius, the Spanish chronicler, whose work he translated 
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he introduced a geographical account of Germany, and the 
voyages of Audher towards the North Pole and of Wulstan in the 
Baltic ; this new, and for the time most valuable matter, being the 
cream of-his conversations with his travelled guests. 

Having obtained information—probably from Johannes Scotus, 
who had been in the East—-that there were colonies of Christian 
Syrians settled on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, who 
spoke the same tongue which Christ spoke when he was upon 
earth, Alfred, partly from feelings of devotion, and partly no doubt 
to increase his geographical knowledge, resolved to send out his 
well-instructed friend Swithelm, Bishop of Sherburn, to India, a 
tremendous journey in those days, and one which had never been 
made by any Englishman. But the stout-hearted bishop, making, 
as it should seem, what 1s now called the Overland journey, went 
and returned in safety, bringing back with him presents of gems 
and Indian spices. Hereby was Alfred’s fame increased, and the 
name and existence of England probably heard of for the first 
time in that remote country, of which, nine centuries after, she 
was to become the almost absolute mistress. 

This Saxon king, who could practise with his own hand the 
mechanical arts, extended his encouragement to all the humble 
but useful arts, and always gave a kind reception to mechanics of 
superior skill, of whom no inconsiderable number came into Eng- 
land from foreign countries. ‘No man,” says Milton, “could be 
more frugal of two precious things in man’s life, his time and his 
revenue. . . . His whole annual revenue, which his first care was, 
should be justly his own, he divided into two equal parts : the first 
he employed in secular uses, and subdivided those into three ; the 
first, to pay his soldiers, household servants, and guard; the second, 
to pay his architects and workmen whom he had got together of 
several nations, for he was also an elegant builder, above the cus- 
tom and conceit of Englishmen in those days; the third he had 
in readiness to relieve or honour strangers, according to their 
worth, who came from all parts to see him and to live under him. 
The other equal part of his yearly wealth he dedicated to religious 
uses, those of four sorts: the first, to relieve the poor ; the second, 
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to build and maintain monasteries; the third, to a school, where 
he had persuaded the sons of many noblemen to study sacred 
knowledge and liberal arts (some say Oxford) ; the fourth was for 
the relief of foreign churches, as far as India to the shrine of 
St. Thomas.” 

This great prince was anxious above all things that his subjects 
should learn how to govern themselves, and how to preserve their 
liberties ; and in his will he declared that he left his people as 
free as their own thoughts. He frequently assembled his Wite- 
nagemot, or parliament, and never passed any law, or took any 
important step whatsoever, without their previous sanction. Down 
to the last days of his life he heard all law appeals in person with 
the utmost patience ; and, in cases of importance, he revised all 
the proceedings with the utmost industry. His manifold labours 
in the court, the camp, the field, the hall of justice, the study, 
must indeed have been prodigious. “One cannot help being 
amazed,” says Burke, “that a prince who lived in such turbulent 
times, who commanded personally in fifty-four pitched battles, 
who had so disordered a province to regulate, who was not only 
a legislator, but a judge, and who was continually superintending 
his armies, his navies, the traffic of his kingdom, his revenues, and 
the conduct of all his officers, could have bestowed so much of his 
time on religious exercises and speculative knowledge; but the 
exertion of all his faculties and virtues seemed to have given a 
mutual strength to all of them. Thus all historians speak of this 
prince, whose whole history is one panegyric ; and whatever dark 
spots of human frailty may have adhered to such a character, they 
are entirely hid in the splendour of his many shining qualities and 
grand virtues, that throw a glory over the obscure period in which 
he lived.” 

Our amazement at all this bodily and mental activity must be 
increased by the indisputable fact that all these incessant exer- 
tions were made in spite of the depressing influences of physical 
pain and constant bad health. At the age of twenty or twenty- 
one, he was visited by a tormenting malady, the inward seat and 
unknown nature of which baffled all the medical skill of his 
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“leeches.” The accesses of excruciating pain were frequent—at 
times almost unintermittent ; and then, if by day or by night a single 
hour of ease was mercifully granted him, that short interval was 
embittered by the dread of the sure returning anguish. But the 
good monk Asser, who withdraws the curtain and admits us into 
the sick room of the great Saxon sovereign, tells us that Heaven 
vouchsafed him strength to bear these mortal agonies, and that 
they were borne with a devout fortitude. The disease never 
quitted him, and was no doubt the cause of his death. “The 
shepherd of his people,” “the darling of the English,” “the 
wisest man in England,” the truly illustrious Alfred, expired in 
the month of November, on the festival of SS. Simon and Jude, 
in the year goo, when he was only in the fifty-first year of his age. 
He was buried at Winchester, in a monastery he had founded, 


Glired, the Fugitive. 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 


ALFRED discovered trimming some arrows, with an unfinished bow 
beside him—MavuveE kneading flour for cakes. 


Maude {aside|, Ay, there he’s at his work! if work that be 
Which spareth toil. He'll trim a shaft, or shape 
A bow with any archer in the land, 
But neither can he plough, nor sow !—I doubt 
If he can dig—I am sure he cannot reap— 
He has hands and arms, but not the use of them! 
Corin! 
Alf. Your will? 
Maude. Would thou could’st do my will 
As readily as ask it! Go to the door; 
And look if Edwin comes. Dost see him? 
Alf. No. 
Maude. Bad omen that! He'll bring an empty creel: 
Else were he home ere now. Put on more wood; 
And lay the logs on end; you'll learn in time 
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To make a fire. Why, what a litter’s there, 
With trimming of your shafts that never hit ! 
Ten days ago you killed a sorry buck ; 
Since when your quiver have you emptied thrice, 
Nor ruffled hair nor feather. 
Alf Ifthe game 
Are scarce and shy, I cannot help it. 
Maude, Out! 
Your aim I wot is shy, your labour scarce ; 
There’s game enow, would’st thou but hunt for them ; 
And when you find them, hit them. What expect’st 
To-day for dinner? 
Alf What Heaven sends ! 
Maude. Suppose 
It sends us nought ? 
Alf Its will be donc! 
Maude. Youd starve; 
So would not I, knew I to bend a bow 
Or cast a line. See if thou hast the skill 
To watch these cakes, the while they toast. 
Alf, Vl do 
My best. 
Maude. Nor much to brag of, when all’s done! 
Alf. {solus.| This is the lesson of dependence. Will 
Thankless, that brings not profit ;—labour spurned 
That sweats in vain; and patience taxed the more, 
The more it bears. And taught unto a king— 
Taught by a peasant’s wife, whom fate hath made 
Her sovereign’s monitress. She little knows 
At whom she rails; yet is the roof her own: 
Nor does she play the housewife grudgingly. 
Give her her humour! So! How stands the account 
’Twixt me and fortune? We are wholly quits ! 
She dress’d me—she has stripp’d me !—on a throne 
She plac’d me—she has struck me from my seat ! 
Nor in the respect where sovereigns share alike 
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With those they rule, was she less kind to mc— 
Less cruel! High she fill’d for me the cup 

Of bliss connubial—she has emptied it! 

Parental love she set before me too, 

And bade me banquet ; scarce I tasted, ere 

She snatch’d the feast away! My queen—my child !— 
Where are they? ‘neath the ashes of my castle ! 

I sat upon their tomb one day—one night ! 

Then first I felt the thraldom of despair. 

The despot he! He would not let me weep! 
There were the fountains of my tears as dry 

As they had never flow’! My heart did swell 
To bursting ; yet no sigh would he let forth 

With vent to give it ease. There had I sat 

And died—but Heaven a stronger tyrant sent— 
Hunger—that wrench’d me from the other’s grasp, 
And dragg’d me hither !—This is not the lesson 

I set myself to con! 


Re-enter MAUDE, 


Maude, *Tis noon, and yet 
No sign of Edwin! Dost thou mind thy task? 
Look to’t! and when the cakes are fit to turn, 
Call, and I'll come! 
Alf, T'll turn them, dame. 
Maude. You will? 
You'll break them !—Know I not your handy ways? 
I would not suffer thee put finger to them ! 
Call, when ’tis time! You'll turn the cakes, forsooth ! 
As likely thou could’st make the cakes as turn them? 
[ Goes out, 
Alf. So much for poverty! Adversity’s 
The nurse for kings ;—but then the palace gates 
Are shut against her! They would else have hearty 
Of mercy oft’ner—gems not always dropp’d 
In fortune’s golden cup. What thought hath he 
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How hunger warpeth honesty, whose meal 

Still waited on the hour? Can he perceive 

How nakedness converts the kindly milk 

Of nature into ice, to whom each change 

Of season—yea, each shifting of the wind, 
Presents his fitting suit? Knows he the storm 
That makes the valiant quail, who hears it only 
Through the safe wall—its voice alone can pierce; 
And there talks comfort to him with the tongue, 
That bids, without, the shelteriess despair ? 
Perhaps he marks the mountain wave, and smilés 
So high it rolls !—while on its fellow hangs 

The fainting seaman glaring down at death 

In the deep trough below! I will extract 
Riches from penury ; from sufferings 

Coin blessings; that if I assume again 

The sceptre, I may be the more a king 

By being more a man! 


Maupk re-enters, goes towards the fire, lifts the cakes, goes to 
ALFRED and holds them to him. 
Maude, Is this your care? 
Ne’er did you dream that meal was made of corn, 
Which is not grown until the earth be plough’d: 
Which is not garner’d up until ’tis cut ; 
Which is not fit for use until ’tis ground ; 
Nor used then till kneaded into bread ? 
Ne’er knew you this? It seems you never did, 
Elsé had you known the value of the bread ; 
Thought of the ploughman’s toil: the reaper’s sweat ; 
The miller’s labour ; and the housewife’s thrift ; 
And not have left my barley cakes to burn 
To very cinders ! 
Alf. I forgot, good dame. 
Maude. Forgot, good dame, forsooth! You ne’er forgot 
To eat my barley cakes !! 
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Sthelatan, 
THIERRY. 


On the death of the good king Alfred, his son Edward, who had 
distinguished himself in the war with Hasting, was chosen by the 
Anglo-Saxon nobles and elders. One of the sons of Alfred’s 
eldest brother, and predecessor, protested against this election, 
in virtue of his hereditary rights, and in contempt of the rights 
of the people. The electors of the English kings replied to this 
insolent and absurd claim, by declaring Ethelwald, the son of 
Ethelred, a rebel to his country, amd condemning him to exile. 
Instead of submitting to the sentence lawfully passed upon him, 
this man, with some abettors of his ambition, took possession of 
the town of Wimburn on the south-west coast, vowing to hold it, 
or to perish. But he did not keep his oath; at the approach of 
the English people, he fled, without coming to an engagement, 
and betaking himself to the Danes in Northumbria, became a 
heathen, and a pirate. They appointed him commander of the 
war against his countrymen. The rejected pretender to the 
throne made a pillaging inroad upon the lands of those who 
would not have him for their king, and was killed in the ranks 
of the foreigners whom he had led. Then king Edward assumed 
the offensive against the Danes; he regained from them the 
eastern coast, from the mouth of the Thames to the gulf of 
Boston, and confined them to their northern possessions by a line 
of fortresses, erected in front of the Humber. His successor 
Athelstan passed the Humber, took the town of York, and forced 
the settlers of the Scandinavian race to swear obedience to him, 
One of the Danish chiefs was conducted with honour to the 
palace of the Saxon king, and admitted to his table; but four 
days of a peaceful life were sufficient to disgust him ; he escaped, 
gained the sea, and re-entered a pirate vessel, as incapable, says 
the ancient historian, as a fish of living out of the water. 

The Saxon army advanced as far as the shores of the Tweed, 
and Northumbria was added to the territories under the dominion 
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of Athelstan, the first of all the English kings who reigned over the 
whole of England, In the flush of this victory the Anglo-Saxons 
overleaped their old northern boundary, and made an invasion on 
the Picts and Scots, and on the colony of ancient Britons, who 
inhabited the Vale of the Clyde. These various nations allied 
themselves with the Danes from beyond sea, to deliver their 
countrymen from the power of the southern men. lave, or Aulaf, 
the son of Sigrie, the last Danish king of Northumbria, was made 
generalissimo of the confederated armies, in which were joined to the 
men from the Baltic, the Danes of the Orcades, the: Gauls of the 
Hebrides, armed with long two-handed broadswords, which they 
called glay-mores or great swords, the Gauls from the foot of the 
Grampian Hills, and the Cambrians of Dumbarton and Galloway, 
who carried long slender javelins. The two armies came to an 
engagement north of the Humber, in a place called in the Saxon 
language Brunan-burh, or the town of springs. The victory was 
decided in favour of the English, who drove the confederates back 
to their ships, their islands, and their mountains, The conquerors 
named this the day of the great fight, and sang of it in the national 
songs, of which some fragments are still preserved. 


[Ws subjoin this famous song of the battle of Brunanburh, from the transla- 
tion if the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the ‘‘Monumenta Historica.” Mr. 
George Darley, who has written a spirited tragedy on the story of Athelstan 
(or Ethelstan), says ‘‘ The Saxon Ode on Brunanburh Battle has always moved 
my heart more than a trumpet. That was the hardest-fought field, say our 
Chronicles, before Hastings, and all but as momentous in its political conse- 
quences. ”] 

Here Athelstan, king, 

of eorls the lord, 

of beorns the bracelet-giver, 
and his brother eke 
Eadmund etheling, 
life-long-glory 

in battle won 

with edges of swords 

near Brunan-burh. 
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The broad-wall they clove 

they hewed the war-lindens, 
Hamora lafan 

Offspring of Eadward, 

such was their noble nature 

from their ancestors, 

that they in battle oft 

’gainst every foe 

the land defended, 

hourds and homes. 

The foe they crushed, 

The Scottish people 

and the shipmen 

fated fell. 

The field “ deeniede” 

with warriors blood, 

since the sun up 

at morning tide, 

mighty planet, 

glided o’er grounds, 

God’s candle bright, 

the eternal Soul’s, 

till the noble creature 

sank to her settle. 

There lay many a warrior 

by javelins strewed ; 

Northern man 

over shield shot ; 

so the Scots eke, 

weary, war-sad. 

West-Saxons onwards 

throughout the day, 

in bands, 

pursued the footsteps 

of the loathed nations, 

They hewed the fugitives 
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behind, amain, 

with swords mill-sharp. 
Mercians refused not 

the hard hand-plug 

to any heroes 

who with Aulaf, 

over the ocean, 

in the ship’s bosom, 

this land sought 

fated to the fight. 

Five lay 

on the battle-stead, 
youthful kings, 

by swords in slumber laid : 
so seven eke 

of Aulaf’s eorls ; 

of the army countless, 
shipmen and Scots. 
There was made flee 

the north-men’s chieftain, 
by need constrained, 

to the ship’s prow 

with a little band. 

The bark drove afloat : 
the king departed 

on the fallow flood, 

his life preserved. 

So there eke the sage 
came by flight 

to his country north, 
Constantine, 

hoary warrior. 

He had no cause to exult 
in the communion of swords, 
Here was his kindred band 
of friends o’erthrown 
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on the folk-stead, 

in battle slain ; 

and his son he left 

on the slaughter-place, 
mangled with wounds, 
young in the fight : 

he had no cause to boast, 
beorn grizzly-haired, 

of the vile clashing, 

the old deceiver ; 

nor Aulaf the more, 

with the remnant of their armies ; 
they had no cause to laugh 
that they in war’s works 
the better men were 

in the battle stead, 

at the conflict of banners, 
meeting of spears, 
concourse of men, 

traffic of weapons ; 

that they on the slaughter field 
with Eadward’s 

offspring played. 

The north-men departed 
in their nailed barks ; 
bloody relic of darts, 
on “ dinges” ocean 
o’er the deep water 
Dublin to seek, 
again Ireland, 
shamed in mind. 

So to the brothers, 
both together, 
king and etheling, 
their country sought, 
West-Saxons’ land, 

& 0 
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in the war exulting. 
They left behind them, 
the corse to devour, 
the sallowy “pada” 
and the swart raven 
with horned neb, 

and the dusky “ pada,” 
erne white-tailed, 

the corse to enjoy, 
greedy war-hawk, 

and the grey beast, 
wolf of the wood. 
Carnage greater has not been 
in this island 

ever yet 

of people slain, 

before this, 

by edges of swords, 

as books us say, 

old writers, 

since from the east hither 
Angles and Saxons 
came to land, 

o’er the broad seas 
Britain sought, 

mighty war-smiths, 

the Welsh o’ercame, 
eorls most bold, 

this earth obtainud 
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Gdton the Fair. 


HENRY TAYLOR. 


{Mr. Taylor’s Drama of ‘‘ Edwin the Fair” is full of grace and power, 
seizing, we have no doubt, upon the great historical truths of that age. We 
give a scene, with an extract from the Preface.] 


Mr. Turner’s learned and elaborate work has done much to 
make the Anglo-Saxon times better known than they were formerly, 
and we have ceased to regard them as antecedent to the dawn 
of civilization amongst us, or as destitute of the spiritual and 
chivalric features by which in reality some of the subsequent cen- 
turies (though not those smmediately subsequent) were less dis- 
tinguished than they. Of the dark ages, in this country, the tenth 
century was hardly so dark as the fifteenth ; and if the aspects of 
each could be distinctly traced, the civil wars of the Anglo-Saxons 
would probably excite a deeper interest than struggles such as 
those of the Houses of York and Lancaster, in which there was 
no religious and hardly any political principle at stake. Indeed 
though the three centuries which preceded the Conquest were on 
the whole less enlightened than the three which followed it, yet the 
Anglo-Saxon times furnish examples of both the Hero and the 
Scholar, which the Norman can hardly match; and perhaps the 
real distinction between the periods 1s, that amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, learning and ignorance, and rudeness and refinement, co- 
existed in stronger contrast. 

But even when Anglo-Saxon history was less read and otherwise 
understood than it is now, some interest was always felt in the 
reign of Edwin the Fair. There was left to us little more than the 
outline of a tragic story; in some parts, indeed, even less—for 
here and there the outline itself is broken and wavering ; but the 
little that was known was romantic enough to have impressed 
itself upon the popular mind, and the tale of “Edwy and Elgiva” 
had been current in the nursery long before it came to be studied 
as an historical question. 

Edwin’s contemporaneous annalists, being Monks, were his 
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natural enemies; and their enmity is sufficiently apparent in their 
writings. But notwithstanding all their efforts, and all the influ- 
ence which the monastie orders undoubtedly possessed over the 
English populace of the tenth century, there is reason to think 
that the interest taken in Edwin’s story may have dated from his 
own times. His name having been supplanted by its diminutive 
“ Edwy,” seems to indicate a sentiment of tenderness and pity as 
popularly connected with him from the first; and his surname of 
“The All-Fair ” (given him, says the Monk Ingulphus, “ pro sad 
pulchritudine”), may be construed as a farther indication that the 
success of the monastic faction in decrying him with the people, 
was not so complete as the merely political events of his reign 
might lead us to suppose. 

Whilst the details of his story are left, with one or two excep- 
tions, to our imagination, the main course of the struggle in which 
he was engaged, represents in strong and vivid colours the spirit 
of the times. It was a spirit which exercises human nature in its 
highest faculties and deepest feelings—the spirit of religious en- 
thusiasm ; a spirit which never fails to produce great men and to 
give an impulse to the mind of a nation; but one which com- 
monly passes into a spirit of ecclesiastic discord, and which cannot 
then be cast out without tearing the body. In the tenth century 
it vented itself in a war of religious opimion. 


An apartment leading to an Oratory in the Royal residence 
_ at Sheen. 


As the Scene opens, Epwin and Excrva are discovered before the 
altar in the Oratory, and Rico.a, the King’s Chaplain, 1s joining 
their hands. They all three then advance out of the Oratory to 
the front. 


Ricola. So be ye one from this time forth for ever, 
And God for ever be your gracious guide 
. In love and peace to live! A hasty rite 
Hath solemnized your nuptials ; not the less 
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Be ye observant of the sacred bonds 
Wherein ye stand contracted for all time. 
My sovereign Lord and Lady, ye are young, 
And these are times and yours beyond compare 
Stations of trial: be ye each to each 
Helpful, and fullest of comfort, next to God. 
And so, my blessing poured in tears upon you, 
I bid you well to fare. 

Edwin. My honoured friend, 
We thank you for this service, one of many, 
But of the many greatest. For awhile 
Our secret kept, the Queen abides with you. 
I must return to Kingston ; but ere midnight 
Once more you'll see me here. Farewell till then. 
Shortly the Queen shall follow you. [Exit Ricola. 

Elgiva ! 

Oh, past expression beautiful and dear, 
And now my own for ever! Let my soul 
Be satisfied, for ’tis a joy so great 
To know thee mine, that nature for my bound 
Seems insufficient, and my spirit yearns 
Intent with thee to pass from this pale earth 
Into that rosy and celestial clime 
Where life is ever thus. 

Elgiva. How joy fulfilled 
Makes the heart tremble! Now no change can come 
That is not to be feared. 


Re-enter RIco.a. 

Ricla. My lord, my liege, 
Forgive me—but I fear * * * * I’m old, my lord, 
And shake at trifles, but I strangely fear 
That mischief is afoot. 

Ldwin. At Kingston ? 
Ricola. There, 
And coming hitherward ; the poor fool Grimbald 
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Came flying like the scud o’ the storm before, 
To warm you. 
Edwin. And what saith he? Call him in, 


RIcOLA goes fo the door, and returns with GRIMBALD. 


Ldwin. Well, my good fool, and what hast thou to tell ? 
Grimbald, 


There was grace after meat with a fist on the board, 
And down went the morat, and out flew the sword. 


Elgiva. Truce to thy calling for a while, good fool, 
And tell us plainly what befell. 

Grimbald. By the ears 
The nobles went together ; in the fray 
The Horse-Thane and the Dish-Thane were o’erborne 
And sent to prison. Then I took to my heels 
To bring you word. 

Elgiva, Earl Athulf? Where is he? 

Grimbald. He stood against Harcather hand to hand 
When I departed ; but I know no more, 


Lenter the QUEEN MOTHER. 


Queen Mother. Soyouare here, my son, and madam, you? 
And is it for this you scurry from your place? 
Is it for this you quit your noble guests? 
Is it for this you vex the kingdom? Yea, 
To shedding of blood—for there has blood been shed— 
For nought but tlis? Oh, fie! for dalliance—oh ! 
And whilst you waste the hours in wantonness * * * 
Edwin. Good mother, speak of what youknow. Not here 
Was either wantonness or waste of time. 
You little think how little idly spent 
Has been the hour that’s gone. 
Queen Mother. How spent? oh, son! 
But here come those can speak. So! here they come! 
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Enter Dunstan and Ono, with two or three Thanes Jollowing, 
who are gradually augmented as the scene proceeds till the stage rs 
filled with Dunstan’s adherents, 


Ritola, Wilt please you to withdraw? 
Llgiva. I thank you, no. 
Edwin, Wherefore is this, my lord Archbishop? Why 
Dost thou pursue me to my privacy? 
When I did leave you ’twas my will to leave you. 
Am I your king, or am I not? 
Odo. Sir, sir, 
’Tis true, with suffrage of the Witena, 
You were anointed with the holy oil 
And crowned this day by me. But deem not thence 
That you are free to spurn us, Rather deem 
That calls more urgent, bonds of stricter claim 
Enjoin the duties of your sovereignty ; 
Amongst which duties eminently first 
Is this, that when your lords and councillors, 
The pillars of the realm, in conference meet, 
You should be with them, wisely there to learn 
From the assembled wisdom of the state. 
Edwin. "Twas for carousal, not for conference, 
They met to-day. 
Dunstan, Sirs, stand ye all apart, 
And suffer that I reason with the king, 
Whose youth betrays him. Oh unruly flesh ! 
Oh wanton blood of youth ! the primal sin! 
The first offender still! The original snare! 
Perdition came of woman, and alway since, 
When time was big with mischief and mischance, 
He felt his forelock in a soft white hand. 
Elgiva. Of woman say’st thou that perdition came ? 
Twas of the serpent, priest. 
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Queen Mother. What, break’st thou in? 
Thou bold and naughty jade! Thou pit! Thou snare! 
Edwin. Oh, mother, hold! Know you at whom you rail? 
Deem her your daughter, or me not your son. 
Queen Mother, ‘Thou art not and thou shalt not be my son 
If thou demean’st thyself to her—a witch ! 
A practiser of sorceries ! 
Edwin | kneeling). Oh God! 
I pray thee that thou shorten not my days, 
Ceasing to honour this disnatured flesh 
That was my mother. 
Elgiva. Never was she that: 
Oh Edwin, had God granted thee a mother, 
What honour had we rendered her ! 
Dunstan. Thou darest ? 
And see’st thou in what presence? Be thou warned! 
Thy witcheries that inflame this carnal king 
Far other fires shall kindle in the church— 
The channel as of mercies, so of wrath. 
Thou stand’st before its excellent Archbishop, 
And me, its humblest minister : men both 
Dead to the flesh and loathing from their souls 
To company with women. To us thy charms 
Are flat and futile as thy sins are sharp, 
And spur us to that vengeance God inflicts 
Through us, on scorers. 
Edwin. Heed them not, Elgiva. 
Elgiva. Content thee! never were they heeded less 
By God or by his angels than by me. 
Edwin. Tnsolent churchmen! Yow renounce the world! 
All in it that is loving or can be loved, 
You'll teach yourselves and others to renounce, 
Because cold vanities with meagre heats 
Alternate have consumed you to the core, 
And given your hearts the dry-rot. Meddlesome monks! 
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The love it is not in you or to feel 
For women, or from womankind to win, 
You ostentatiously deny yourselves, 
As atrophy denies itself to fatten. 
Elgiva. What worth are you to us, that set no store 
By you or by your threats? I tell thee, priest, 
I do make no account of thee. 
Dunstan. Fly hence, 
Pale prostitute! Avaunt, rebellious fiend, 
Which speakest through her! 
Elgiva. And I tell thee more, 
I am thy sovereign mistress and thy queen. 
Edwin. My lawful wedded wife. 
Queen Mother. Ah, woe is me! 
Odo. Thy lawful wife? How lawful? By what law? 
Incest and fornication ! 
Dunstan. Who art thou? 
I see thee, and I know thee—yea, I smell thee! 
Again ’tis Satan meets me front to front, 
Again I triumph! Where and by what rite, 
And by what miscreant minister of God 
And rotten member, was this mockery, 
That was no marriage, made to seem a marriage ? 
Ricola. Lord abbot, by no * * * * * 
Dunstan. What then, was it thou? 
The church doth cut thee off and pluck thee out ! 
A Synod shall be summoned! Chains for both | 
Chains for this harlot, and for this cloy-priest ! 
Oh wall of Jezreel! 
Edwin. Villains, stand ye back ! 
Stand from the queen * * * * Qh, had I but a sword! 
What—felons! Ye shall hang for this ere long. 
Loose me or I will * * * * 
Odo. Sir, be calm, and know 
‘Tis for your own behoof and for your crown’s. 
Elgiva. Be of good comfort; Edwin we shall meet 
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Where none can part us. Are ye men? Hold off! 
I will not put you to that shame to force me. 
[ She is taken out. 
Odo. Thou queen! Go, get thee gone! <A crown for thee! 
No, nor a head to put it on to-morrow. 
Queen Mother. Alack! the law is sharp. But Gurmo, run, 
See she have Christian burial ; speed thee, Gurmo. 
Dunstan. Madam, your pardon. Gurmo, wait on me. 
Edwin, Elgiva, oh Elgiva! Oh, my wife! 
I'll find thee friends, though now * * * * Oh, traitors ! slaves! 
When I have raised my force, I’ll bring you bound 
With halters round your necks, to lick the dust 
Before her footstool, I will have you scourged 
By hangmen’s hands in every market town— 
Yes, you, my lords !—O woman, get thee hence! 
I cast thee from me, and I curse the fate 
That made thy hateful womb my habitation 
Ere my blind soul could chuse. Perfidious monk! 
Smilest thou, villain! But I will raiseaforce ** * [Fyxvt. 
Dunstan. Lord Primate, thou hast crowned a baby’s brow. 
May it please you follow, lest he come to harm. [xz Ovo, 
Friends, quit not my Lord Primate. Follow all. 
[Zxeunt all but HARCATHER, who stays behind on 
a sign from DUNSTAN, 
Harcather, haste; convey Elgiva hence 
With speed to Chester, and in strictest ward 
Confine her there ; but keep her life untouched. 
[ Axit HARCATHER, 
So shall we brandish o’er the enamoured king 
A trenchant terror.—See we next what friends 
Will stead us in the Synod.—Break, thou storm ! 
My soul is 1eady. Try thy strength against me. 
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Gdger and Elfride, 
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This prince, who mounted the throne in early youth, soon dis- 
covered an excellent capacity in the administration of affairs ; and 
his reign is one of the most fortunate that we meet with in the 
ancient English history. He showed no aversion to war; he 
made the wisest preparations against invaders: and by this vigour 
and foresight he was enabled, without any danger of suffering 
insults, to indulge his inclination towards peace, and to employ 
himself in supporting and improving the internal government of 
his kingdom. He maintained a body of disciplined troops: 
which he quartered in the north, in order to keep the mutinous 
Northumbrians in subjection, and to repel the inroads of the Scots. 
He built and supported a powerful navy; and that he might 
retain the seamen in the practice of their duty, and always present 
a formidable armament to his enemies, he stationed three squad- 
rons off the coast, and ordered them to make, from time to time, 
the circuit of his dominions, The foreign Danes dared not to 
approach a country which appeared in such a posture of defence. 
The domestic Danes saw inevitable destruction to be the conse- 
quence of their tumults and insurrections. The neighbouring 
sovereigns, the King of Scotland, the Prince of Wales, of the Isle 
of Man, of the Orkneys, and even of Ireland, were reduced to pay 
submission to so formidable a monarch. He carried his superi- 
ority to a great height, and might have excited an universal com- 
bination against him, had not his power been so well established 
as to deprive his enemies of all hopes of shaking it, It is said, 
that residing once at Chester, and having purposed to go by water 
to the abbey of St. John the Baptist, he obliged eight of his 
tributary princes to row him in a barge upon the Dee. The Eng- 
lish historians are fond of mentioning the name of Kenneth III., 
King of Scots, among the number: the Scottish historians either 
deny the fact, or assert that their king, if ever he acknowledged 
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himself a vassal to Edgar, did him homage, not for his crown, but 
for the dominions which he held in England. 

But the chief means by which Edgar maintained his authority, 
and preserved public peace, was the paying of court to Dunstan, 
and the monks who had at first placed him on the throne, and 
who, by their pretensions to superior sanctity and purity of man- 
ners, had acquired an ascendant over the people. He favoured 

_their scheme for dispossessing the secular canons of all the monas- 
teries ; he bestowed preferment on none but their partizans; he 
allowed Dunstan to resign the see of Worcester into the hands of 
Oswald, one of his creatures ; and to place Ethelwold, another of 
them, in that of Winchester; he consulted these prelates in the 
administration of all ecclesiastical, and even in that of many civil 
affairs ; and though the vigour of his own genius prevented him 
from being implicitly guided by them, the king and the bishops 
found such advantage in their mutual agreement, that they always 
acted in concert, and united their influence in preserving the peace 
and tranquillity of the kingdom. 

In order to complete the great work of placing the new order of 
monks in all the convents, Edgar summoned a general council of the 
prelates and the heads of the religious orders. He here inveighed 
against the dissolute lives of the secular clergy ; the smallness of 
their tonsure, which, it is probable, maintained no longer any 
resemblance to the crown of thorns ; their negligence in attending 
the exercise of their function ; their mixing with the laity in the 
pleasures of gaming, hunting, dancing, and singing; and their 
openly living with concubines, by which it is commonly supposed 
he meant their wives. He then turned himself to Dunstan the 
primate ; and in the name of King Edred, whom he supposed to 
look down from heaven with indignation against all those enormi- 
ties, he thus addressed him : “It is you, Dunstan, by whose advice 
I founded monasteries, built churches, and expended my treasure, 
in the support of religion and religious houses. You were my coun- 
sellor and assisted in all my schemes. You were the director of 
my conscience. To you I was obedient in all things. When did 
you call for supplies, which I refused you? Was my assistance 
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ever wanting ta the poor? Did I deny support and establishments 
to the clergy and the convents? Did I not hearken to your 
instructions, who told me that these charities were, of all others, 
the most grateful to my Maker, and fixed a perpetual fund for the 
support of religion? And are all our pious endeavours now frus- 
trated by the dissolute lives of the priests? Not that I know any 
blame on you: you have reasoned, besought, inculcated, in- 
veighed : but it now behoves you to use sharper and more vigorous 
remedies ; and conjoining your spiritual authority with the civil 
power, to purge effectually the temple of God from thieves and 
intruders.” It is easy to imagine, that this harangue had the 
desired effect ; and that, when the king and prelates thus con- 
curred with the popular prejudices, it was not long before the 
monks prevailed, and established their new discipline in almost all 
the convents. 

We may remark, that the declamations against the secular 
clergy are, both here and in all the histories, conveyed in general 
terms; and as that order of men are commonly restrained by 
the decency of their character, it is difficult to believe that the 
complaints against their dissolute manners could be so universally 
just as is pretended. It is more probable that the monks paid 
court to the populace by an affected austerity of life; and repre- 
senting the most innocent liberties, taken by the other clergy, as 
great and unpardonable enormities, thereby prepared the way for 
the increase of their own power and influence. Edgar, however, 
like a true politician, concurred with the prevailing party, and he 
even indulged them in pretensions, which, though they might, 
when complied with, engage the monks to support royal authority 
during his own reign, proved afterwards dangerous to his succes- 
sors, and gave disturbance to the whole civil power. He seconded 
the policy of the court of Rome, in granting to some monasteries 
an exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. He allowed the con- 
vents, even those of royal foundation, to usurp the election of 
their own abbot: and he admitted their forgeries of ancient 
charters by which, from the pretended grant of former kings, they 
assumted many privileges and immunities, 
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These merits of Edgar have procured him the highest panegyrics 
from the monks ; and he is transmitted to us, not only under the 
character of a consummate statesman and an active prince, praises 
to which he seems to have been justly entitled, but under that of 
a great saint and a man of virtue. But nothing could more betray 
both his hypocrisy in inveighing against the licentiousness of the 
secular clergy, and the interested spirit of his partizans, in bestow- 
ing such eulogies on his piety, than the usual tenor of his conduct, 
which was licentious to the highest degree, and violated every 
law, human and divine. 

Elfrida was daughter and heir of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire ; 
and though she had been educated in the country, and had never 
appeared at court, she had filled all England with the reputation 
of her beauty. Edgar himself, who was indifferent to no accounts 
of this nature, found his curiosity excited by the frequent pane- 
gyrics which he heard of Elfrida; and reflecting on her noble 
birth, he resolved, if he found her charms answerable to their 
fame, to obtain possession of her on honourable terms. He com- 
municated his intentions to Earl Athelwold, his favourite ; but 
used the precaution, before he made any advances to her parents, 
to order that nobleman, on some pretence to pay them a visit, and 
to bring him a certain account of the beauty of their daughter. 
Athelwold, when introduced to the young lady found general 
report to have fallen short of the truth; and being actuated by 
the most vehement love, he determined to sacrifice to this new 
passion his fidelity to his master, and to the trust reposed in him. 
He returned to Edgar, and told him, that the riches alone, and 
high quality of Elfrida, had been the ground of the admiration 
paid her, and that her charms, far from being anywise extraordi- 
nary, would have been overlooked in a woman of inferior station. 
When he had, by this deceit, diverted the king from his purpose, 
he took an opportunity, after some interval, of turning again the 
conversation on Elfrida. He remarked, that though the parentage 
and fortune of the lady had not produced on him, as on others, 
any illusion with regard to her beauty, he could not forbear reflect. 
ing that she would, on the whole, be an advantageous match for 
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him, and might by her birth and riches, make him sufficient com- 
pensation for the homeliness of her person. If the king, therefore, 
gave his approbation, he was determined to make proposals in his 
own behalf to the Earl of Devonshire, and doubted not to obtain 
his, as well as the young lady’s consent to the marriage. Edgar, 
pleased with an expedient for establishing his favourite’s fortune, 
not only exhorted him to execute his purpose, but forwarded his 
success by his recommendations to the parents of Elfrida; and 
Athelwold was soon made happy in the possession of his mistress. 
Dreading, however, the detection of the artifice, he employed 
every pretence for detaining Elfrida in the country, and for keeping 
her at a distance from Edgar. 

The violent passion of Athelwold had rendered him blind to the 
necessary consequences which must attend his conduct, and the 
advantages which the numerous enemies that always pursue a 
royal favourite, would, by its means, be able to make against him. 
Edgar was soon informed of the truth ; but before he would exe- 
cute vengeance on Athelwold’s treachery, he resolved to satisfy 
himself with his own eyes of the certainty and full extent of his 
guilt. He told him, that he intended to pay him a visit in his 
castle, and be introduced to the acquaintance of his new-married 
wife ; and Athelwold, as he could not refuse the honour, only 
craved leave to go before him a few hours, that he might better 
prepare everything for his reception. He then discovered the 
whole matter to Elfrida; and begged her, if she had any regard 
either to her own honour or his life, to conceal from Edgar, by 
every circumstance of dress and behaviour, that fatal beauty which 
had seduced him from fidelity to his friend, and had betrayed him 
into so many falsehoods. Elfrida promised compliance, though 
nothing was farther from her intentions. She deemed herself 
little beholden to Athelwold for a passion which had deprived her 
of a crown ; and knowing the force of her own charms, she did not 
despair even yet of reaching that dignity, of which her husband’s 
artifice had bereaved her. She appeared before the king with all 
the advantages which the richest attire and the most engaging airs 
could bestow upon her, and she excited at once in his bosom the 
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highest love towards herself, and the most furious desire of revenge 
against her husband. He knew, however, to dissemble these pas- 
sions; and seducing Athelwold into a wood, on pretence of 
hunting, he stabbed him with his own hand, and soon after 
publicly espoused Elfrida. 


¢ Danish Potver. 


BURKE. 


Edgar had two wives, Elflada and Elfrida; by the first he had a 
son, called Edward. The second bore him one, called Etheldred. 
On Edgar’s death Edward, in the usual order of succession, was 
called to the throne ; but Elfrida caballed in favour of her son; 
and finding it impossible to set him up in the life of his brother, 
she murdered him with her own hands in her castle of Corfe, 
whither he had retired to refresh himself, wearied with hunting. 
Etheldred, who by the crimes of his mother ascended a throne 
sprinkled with his brother’s blood, had a part to act, which ex- 
ceeded the capacity that could be expected in one of his youth 
and inexperience. The partisans of the secular clergy, who were 
kept down by the vigour of Edgar’s government, thought this a fit 
time to renew their pretensions. The monks defended themselves 
in their possession ; there was no moderation on either side, and 
the whole nation joined in these parties. The murder of Edward 
threw an odious stain on the king, though he was wholly innocent 
of that crime. There was a general discontent ; and every corner 
was full of murmurs and cabals. In this state of the kingdom it 
was equally dangerous to exert the fulness of the sovereign autho- 
rity, or to suffer it to relax. The temper of the king was most 
inclined to the latter method, which is of all things the worst. 
A weak government, too easy, suffers evils to grow, which often 
make the most rigorous and illegal proceedings necessary. 
Through an extreme lenity it is on some occasions tyrannical. 
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This was the condition of Etheldred’s nobility; who by being 
permitted everything, were never contented. 

Thus all the principal men held a sort of factious and inde- 
pendent authority ; they despised the king; they oppressed the 
people, and they hated one another. The Danes, in every part 
of England but Wessex as numerous as the English themselves, 
and in many parts more numerous, were ready to take advantage 
of these disorders ; and waited with impatience some new attempt 
from abroad, that they might rise in favour of the invaders. They 
were not long without such an occasion ; the Danes pour in almost 
upon every part at once, and distract the defence which the weak 
prince was preparing to make. 

In those days of wretchedness and ignorance, when all the 
maritime parts of Europe were attacked by these formidable ene- 
mies at once, they never thought of entering into any alliance 
against them ; they equally neglected the other obvious method 
to prevent their incursions, which was, to carry the war into the 
invader’s country. 

What aggravated these calamities, the nobility, mostly dis. 
affected to the king, and entertaining very little regard to their 
country, made, some of them, a weak and cowardly opposition 
to the enemy; some actually betrayed their trust; some even 
were found, who undertook the trade of piracy themselves. It 
was in this condition, that Edric, Duke of Mercia, a man of some 
ability, but light, inconstant, and utterly devoid of all principle, 
proposed to buy a peace from the Danes. The general weakness 
and consternation disposed the king and the people to take this 
pemicious advice. At first, 10,000/. was given to the Danes, who 
retired with this money and the rest of their plunder. The Eng- 
lish were now, for the first time, taxed to supply this payment. 
The imposition was called Danegelt, not more burthensome in 
the thing, than scandalous in the name. The scheme of purchasing 
peace not only gave rise to many internal hardships, but, whilst it 
weakened the kingdom, it inspired such a desire of invading it 
to the enemy, that Sweyn, king of Denmark, came in person soon 
after with a prodigious ficet and army. The English, having 
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once found the method of diverting the storm by an inglorious 
bargain, could not bear to think of any other way of resistance, 
A greater sum, 48,o00/. was now paid, which the Danes accepted 
with pleasure, as they could by this means exhaust their enemies 
and enrich themselves with little danger or trouble. With very 
short intermissions they still returned, continually increasing thei 
demands. In a few years they extorted upwards of 160,000/, 
from the English, besides an annual tribute of 48,o00/, The 
country was wholly exhausted both of money and spirit. The 
Danes in England, under the protection of the foreign Danes, 
committed a thousand insolences ; and so infatuated with stupidity 
and baseness were the English at this time, that they employed 
hardly any other soldiers for their defence. 

In this state of shame and misery, their sufferings suggested to 
them a design rather desperate than brave. They resolved on a 
massacre of the Danes; some authors say, that in one night the 
whole race was cut off, Many, probably all the military men, 
were so destroyed. But this massacre, injudicious as it was cruel, 
was certainly not universal ; nor did it serve any other or better end 
than to exasperate those of the same nation abroad ; who the next 
year landed in England with a powerful army to revenge it, and 
committed outrages even beyond the usual tenor of the Danisk 
cruelty. There was in England no money left to purchase a peace, 
nor courage to wage a successful war; and the King of Denmark, 
Sweyn, a prince of capacity, at the head of a large body of brave 
and enterprising men, soon mastered the whole kingdom, except 
London. Etheldred, abandoned by fortune and his subjects, was 
forced to fly nto Normandy. 

As there was no good order in the English affairs, though con- 
tinually alarmed, they were always surprised; they were only 
roused to arms by the cruelty of the enemy ; and they were only 
formed into a body bybeing driven from their homes; so that 
they never made a resistance until they seemed to be entirely 
conquered. This may serve to account for the frequent sudden 
reductions of the island, and the frequent renewals of their fortune 
when it seemed the most desperate. Sweyn, in the midst of his 
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victories, dies; and, though succeeded by his son Canute, who 
inherited his father’s resolution their affairs were thrown into some 
disorder by this accident. The English were encouraged by it. 
Etheldred was recalled, and the Danes retired out of the kingdom ; 
but it was only to return the next year with a greater and better 
appointed force. Nothing seemed able to oppose them. Thc 
king dies. A great part of the land was surrendered, without re- 
sistance, to Canute. Edmund, the eldest son of Etheldred, 
supported, however, the declining hopes of the English for some 
time; in three months he fought three victorious battles; he 
attempted a fourth, but lost it by the base desertion of Edric, the 
principal cause of all these troubles. It is common with the 
conquered side to attribute all their misfortunes to the treachery 
of their own party. They choose to be thought subdued by the 
treachery of their friends, rather than the superior bravery of their 
enemies, All the old historians talk in this strain; and it must 
be acknowledged, that all adherents to a declining party have 
many temptations to infidelity. 

Edmund, defeated but not discouraged, retreated to the Severn, 
where he recruited his forces. Canute followed at his heels. 
And nuw the two armies were drawn up, which were to decide 
the fate of England; when it was proposed to determine the war 
by single combat between the two kings. Neither was unwilling; 
the Isle of Alney, in the Severn, was chosen for the lists ; Edmund 
had the advantage by the greatness of his strength, Canute by his 
address ; for when Edmund had so far prevailed as to disarm him, 
he proposed a parley ; in which he persuaded Edmund to a peace, 
and to a division of the kingdom. Their armies accepted the 
agreement ; and both kings departed in a seeming friendship. But 
Edmund died soon after, with a probable suspicion of being 
murdered by the instruments of his associate in the empire. 

Canute on this event assembled the states of the kingdom, by 
whom he was acknowledged King of England. He was a prince 
truly great ; for having acquired the kingdom by his valour, he 
maintained and improved it by his justice and clemency. 
Choosing rather to rule by the inclination of his subjects than the 
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right of conquest, he dismissed his Danish army, and committed 
his safety to the laws. He re-established the order and tranquillity 
which so long a series of bloody wars had banished. He revived 
the ancient statutes of the Saxon princes; and governed through 
his whole reign with such steadiness and moderation, that the 
English were much happier under this foreign prince than they 
had been under their natural kings, Canute, though the be- 
ginning of his reign was stained with those marks of violence and 
injustice which attend conquest, was remarkable in his latter end 
for his piety. According to the mode of that time, he made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, with a view to expiate the crimes which 
paved his way to the throne; but he made a good use of this 
peregrination, dnd returned full of the observations he had made 
in the country through which he passed, which he tumed to the 
benefit of his extensive dominions. They comprehended Eng- 
land, Denmark, Norway, and many of the countries which lie 
upon the Baltic. Those he left, established in peace and secu- 
rity, to his children, The fate of his northern possessions is not 
of this place. England fell to his son Harold, though not with- 
out much competition in favour of the sons of Edmund Ironside ; 
while some contended for the right of the sons of Etheldred, 
Alfred and Edward. Harold inherited none of the virtues of 
Canute; he banished his mother Emma, murdered his half- 
brother Alfred, and died without issue, after a short reign full of 
violence, weakness, and cruelty. 

His brother Hardicanute, who succeeded him, resembled him 
in his character; he committed hew cruelties and injustices in 
revenging those which his brother had committed, and he died 
after a yet shorter reign. The Danish power, established with so 
much blood, expired of itself ; and Edward, the only surviving son 
of Etheldred, thet an exile in Normandy, was called to the throne 
by the unanimous voice of the kingdom. 
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Canute. 
C. MACFARLANE. 


Unlike his father Sweyn, Canute was a thorough and an en- 
thusiastic Christian. His father had permitted the worshippers of 
Odin to destroy the Christian churches and to revive the abomi- 
nations of human sacrifices; but Canute laid the pagan temples 
prostrate, shattered the grim idols, and forbade the inhuman rites. 
He built many churches, and drew good preachers and teachers into 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, by liberally granting them houses 
and lands. He had the glory of completing the conversion of the 
Scandinavian race, and of destroying a faith which was calculated 
to perpetuate the spirit of war and cruelty. By his exertions and 
encouragement the Gospel was firmly established in all the culti- 
vated districts; the old idolatry was driven to the sequestered 
woods and wilds in the isles of Fionia, Laaland, and Falster, where 
some faint vestiges of it are still to be traced in popular usages 
and traditions ; churches, cathedrals, monasteries and abbeys, with 
their several schools and out-chapels, were erected, and filled in 
good part with Saxon priests, who gave back to Scandinavia the 
spiritual benefits their forefathers had received from the Italian 
missionaries of Pope Gregory, and who also imparted many tem- 
poral advantages by teaching the Danes and Norwegians sundry 
arts which they had hitherto neglected and despised. 

The tranquillity of England, which could have been secured 
only by wise and good government, was so per-ect, that he was 
enabled to absent himself from the island frequently, and for long 
intervals, during none of which there appears to have been the 
least commotion or disaffection. Under his rule the country 
recovered rapidly from the desolation it had suffered, and assumed 
that aspect of internal tranquillity and prosperity which it had 
enjoyed during the last years of the reign of King Alfred. Like 
that great sovereign, Canute was cheerful and accessible to all his 
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subjects, whether Danes or Saxons, and took great pleasure in old 
songs and ballads, and in the society of poets and musicians. He 
most liberally patronised the scalds, minstrels, and gleemen,—the 
musicians and poets of the time,—and wrote verses himself in the 
Anglo-Saxon dialect, which were orally circulated among the com- 
mon people, and taken up and sung by them in the streets and 
market-places. His popularity was hereby greatly increased. It 
does not appear that he possessed anything like the learning and 
literary industry of the great Alfred, but his acquirements must, 
for the time in which he lived, have been very considerable, and 
he must always take rank among the “royal authors.” A ballad 
of his composition long continued to be a favourite with the Eng- 
lish people. All of it is lost except the first verse, which has been 
preserved through the monkish chroniclers of the great house of 
Ely, who were more interested than all other men in its preserva- 
tion, for it was written in praise of their establishment, to which 
Canute and his queen were great benefactors, The interesting 
royal fragment is simply this :— 
Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely 
Tha Cnut Ching rew there by ; 


Roweth, cnihtes, noer the land, 
And here we thes muneches saeng, 


That is literally,— 


Merrily (sweetly) sung the monks within Ely 
(When) that Cnute King rowed thereby 
Row, knights, near the land, 

And hear we these monks’ song. 


Being in verse and in rhyme, it is thought that Canute’s words 
are reported in their original form; or that they cannot at any 
rate have been much altered. The verses are said to have been 
suggested to the royal Dane one day as he was rowing with some 
of his warlike chiefs on the river Nene near Ely Minster, by hear 
ing the sweet and solemn music of the monastic choir floating on 
the air and along the tranquil water. The Ely historian says 
that in his day, after the lapse of a hundred and fifty years, the 
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song was publicly sung among the people, and remembered in 
proverbs. 

The monks say that he had a singular affection for the fen- 
country, and for their church, which was even then a magnificent 
structure; and that he several times took occasion to keep the 
festival of the Purification of the Virgin Mary with great solemnity 
and a boundless hospitality at Ely Abbey. They tell one story 
which is both picturesque and humorous. 

One year, at the season of the Purification, the weather was 
uncommonly severe, and all the rivers, meres, and surrounding 
waters were frozen over. ‘The courtiers recommended the king to 
put off his visit to Ely, and keep that holy festival in some other 
godly house, whither he might repair without the risk of being 
drowned under breaking ice; but such was the love the king bore 
to the abbot and monks of Ely, that he could not be prevailed 
upon to take this advice, Canute proposed going over the ice by 
Soham mere, which was then an immense sheet of water, declaring 
that if any one would go before and show him the way, he would 
be the first to follow. The courtiers and soldiers hesitated, and 
looked at one another with some confusion. But there chanced to 
be standing among the crowd one Brithmer, a churl or serf, a 
native of the Isle of Ely, and nicknamed Budde or Pudding, from 
his stoutness; and this fat man stood forth and said that he would 
go before the king and show him the way. “Then go on in the 
name of our Lady,” said Canute, “and I will follow ; for if the ice 
on Soham mere can bear a man so large and fat as thou art, it 
will not break under the weight of a small thin man like me!” And 
so the churl went forward, and Canute the Great followed him, 
and the courtiers, one by one, and with intervals between, followed 
the king; and they all got safely across the mere, with no other 
mishap than a few slips and tumbles on the slippery ice, and 
Canute even as he had proposed kept the festival of the Purifi- 
cation with the munks of Ely. And in recompence for his oppor- 
tune services the fat man Brithmer was made a free man, and his 
little property was made free; “and so,” concludes the chronicler, 
‘ Brithmer’s posterity continue in our days to be freemen, and to 
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enjoy their possessions as free by virtue of the grant made by the 
king to their forefather.” 

In the year 1030 our great monarch of the north made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, with a view, it is said, to expiate the bloodshed 
and crimes which paved his way,to the English throne. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that his devotion and superstition had much 
to do with this long journey; but Canute may also have been 
impelled by other strong motives, for there was still much to learn, 
in government and the useful arts, at the Eternal city, and it seems 
that a sort of royal and ecclesiastical congress had been appointed 
to meet there this year, to deliberate upon the means of bettering 
the condition of Christendom. Whatever were the mixed motives 
and objects of the journey, it is admitted that it was highly bene- 
ficial to the heart and understanding of Canute, and to the peoples 
over whom heruled. He is represented as starting on his journey 
to Rome equipped like a common pilgrim, with a wallet on his 
back, and a pilgrim’s staff in his hand; his earls, knights, and 
other attendants being equipped in the like manner. The de- 
parture and the jourhey must have abounded in picturesque inci- 
dents. Alfred when a boy had gone the same road with his 
father, had crossed the same stupendous mountains by the same 
rugged paths, and had paused and knelt on the same sunny 
slopes from which the wayfarer catches the first view of the Eternal 
city. 

On recrossing the Alps, Canute did not make his way direct to 
England, but went into Denmark, where he stayed several months, 
having apparently still some troubles and difficulties to settle in 
that country, where his countrymen complained more than once 
of the partiality he showed to the English. He, however, dis- 
patched the abbot of Tavistock with a long letter of explanation, 
command, advice, and exhortation, addressed to “ Egelnoth the 
Metropolitan, to Archbishop Alfric, to the bishops and chiefs, and 
to all the nation of the English, both nobles and commoners, 
greeting.” This interesting letter, remarkable for its mildness and 
simplicity, appears to have been carefully treasured. It is given 
eatiné by that best of English chroniclers William of Malmesbury, 
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who was born about the time of the Norman conquest, and the 
substance of it is given by several old Danish and Norwegian 
chroniclers. It has been well said that 1t contrasts singularly with 
the early education of the son of the fierce and heathen Sweyn, 
and with the first acts of Canute’s own reign. It begins with 
explaining the spimtual motives of his late pilgrimage, and the 
nature of the spiritual power of the successor of St Peter It 
then continues — 

‘ And be it known to you all, that at the solemn festival of 
Eastéer there was held a great assemblage of illustrious persons , to 
wit, the Pope John, the Emperor Conrad, and the chiefs of all 
the nations (omnes principes gentium) from Mount Garganus to 
our own northern sea. They all received me with distinction, and 
honoured me with rich presents I have received vessels of gold 
and silver, and cloaks and garments of great price. I discoursed 
with the lord pope, the lord emperor, and the other princes, on 
the gnevances of my people, English as well as Danes I en 
deavoured to obtain for my people justice and secunty in their 
journeys to Rome , and above all, that they might not hence- 
forward be delayed on the road by the shutting up of the mountain 
passes, the erecting of barriers, and the exaction of heavy tolls. 
My demands were granted both by the emperor and king Rudolph, 
who are masters of most of the passes , and it was enacted that 
all my people, as well merchants as pilgrims, should go to Rome 
and return in full security, without being detained at the barriers, 
or forced to pay unlawful tolls. I also complained to the lord 
pope that such enormous sums had been extorted up to this day 
from my archbishops, when, according to custom, they went to the 
Apostolic See to obtain the pallium; and a decree was forthwith 
made that this grievance likewise should cease. Wherefore I 
return sincere thanks to God that I have successfully done all that 
I intended to do, and have fully satisfied all my wishes And 
now, therefore, be it known to you all, that I have dedicated my 
life to God, to govern my kingdoms with justice, and to observe 
the right in all things. If in the time that 1s past, and in the 
violence and carelessness of youth, I have violated justice, it 1s 
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my intention, by the help of God, to make full compensation. 
Therefore I beg and command those unto whom I have intrusted 
the government, as they wish to preserve my good will, and save 
their own souls, to do no injustice either to poor or rich. Let 
those who are noble and those who are not, equally obtain their 
rights, according to the laws, from which no deviation shall be 
allowed, either from fear of me, or through favour to the powerful, 
or for the purpose of supplying my treasury. I want no money 
raised by injustice.” 

It is said that after the visit to Rome Canute was milder and 
juster than he had been before, and that inasmuch as he was con- 
cerned he acted up to the spirit of his famous letter. He reigned 
four or five years longer, and these appear to have been years 
of tranquillity and happiness for England. No power from beyond 
sea could touch our coast or dispute the sovereignty of the ocean 
with his fleets; and the turbulent and marauding Scots, Cum- 
brians, and Welsh were chastised and kept in awe by his English 
militia, Malcolm, the Scottish king, is said to have become his 
liegeman, or to have acknowledged his supremacy. The 
“ Basileus” or emperor of the Anglo-Saxons—for this was the 
title which Canute took to himself in the latter part of his reign— 
could thus boast that the English, the Scotch, the Welsh, the 
Danes, the Swedes, and the Norwegians were his subjects ; and he 
was called the “ King of Six Nations.” Throughout Europe he 
was looked upon as the greatest of modern sovereigns. Conrad 
the emperor, who claimed to be the representative of the imperial 
Ceesars, and supreme head of the Christianised and holy Roman 
empire, might make a show of prouder titles, but in extent of real 
dominion, in wealth and power, Conrad was as nothing compared 
with Canute, the descendant of the pirates of Denmark. The 
ability, the energy, the industry, which could keep such vast and 
distant countries together, and bring so many barbarous, warlike, 
and cruel people within the pale of Christendom, must have been 
altogether extraordinary. The disseverance which immediately 
followed his death is a proof that the union depended on the per. 
sonal character and genius for government of Canute the Great, 
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In England he had the rare ait and happiness to make a cun- 
quered people forget that they had been conquered, and that he 
was a conqueror and an alien. When the first cruel excesses 
were over, and when his throne was established in peace, the 
Anglo-Saxons appear to have ceased to consider him as a 
foreigner. The chroniclers scarcely ever allude to his foreign 
birth: with them he is “ Rex Noster—our King ; our King, just 
and good; our pious King,” &c. No doubt his accomplishments 
as a poet in the Anglo-Saxon language aided in bringing about 
this advantageous and rare result, which must have been further 
promoted by his reverence for the old Anglo-Saxon laws, by his 
zeal for the Christian religion, and by his exceeding liberality to 
the Anglo-Saxon church. 

It was after his return from Rome and when he was in the 
plentitude of his power, that the following universally known 
incident is related of him and his flattering courtiers. One day, ' 
disgusted with their extravagant adulations, he determined to read 
these courtiers a practical lesson. He caysed his golden throne 
to be placed on the verge of the sands on the sea-shore as the 
tide was rolling in with its resistless might, and putting his 
jewelled crown upon his head, and seating himself upon the 
throne, he addressed the ocean, and said—‘ Ocean! The land 
on which I sit is mine, and thou art a part of my dominion ; 
therefore rise not, but obey my commands, nor presume to wet 
the edge of my royal robe.” He sat for some time silent with his 
eye fixed on the broad water as if expecting obedience; but the 
sea rolled on in its immutable course, succeeding waves broke 
nearer and nearer to his feet, the spray flew in his face, and at 
length the skirts of his garment were wetted and his legs were 
bathed by the waves. Then, rising and turning to his flatterers, 
Canute said—‘ Confess now how frivolous and vain is the might 
of an earthly king compared to that Great Power who rules the 
elements, and says unto the ocean, Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther!” The monks conclude the epilogue by saying that he 
forthwith took off his crown, and depositing it in the cathedral of 
Winchester, never wore it again, 
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Earl Godwym, 


Rev. J. WHITE. 


[In giving the first of a series of Dramatic Scenes from English Iistory, 
qr itten expressly for this work, the Editor desires to prefix a few observations 
as to the general purpose, both of the original and the selected scenes. Cole- 
ridge has a fine poetical dream of the advantages of rendering our National 
History popular through the stage :—‘‘In my happier days, while I had yet 
hope and onward-looking thoughts, I planned an historical drama of King 
Stephen, in the manner of Shakspere. Indeed, it would be desirable that 
some man of dramatic genius should dramatize all those [reigns] omitted by 
Shakspere, as far down as Henry VII. Perkin Warbeck would make a most 
interesting drama. A few scenes of Marlowe’s Edward II. might be preserved. 
* * * * It would be a fine national custom to act such a series of drama- 
tic histories in orderly succession, in the yearly Christmas holidays ; and could 
not but tend to counteract that mock cosmopolitism which under a positive 
term really implies nothing but a negation of, or indifference to, the particular 
love of country.” 

That ‘‘some man of dramatic genius should dramatize all those reigns 
omitted by Shakspere,” is, the Editor fears, a vain hope. That managers of 
our theatres should ‘‘ act such a series of dramatic histories in orderly succes- 
sion, in the yearly Christmas holidays,” is scarcely to be expected, even if they 
had the dramas at hand to act. But it is possible that this beautiful illusion 
of Coleridge may be realized to a limited extent, by collecting together a 
series of historical SCENES “‘in orderly succession.” The real difficulty in fully 
carrying such a series through the history of England, before and after the 
reigns to which Shakspere has given an unfading lustre, consists in the painful 
inferiority of most of our historical dramatists, as compared with Shakspere, 
rather than in the total want of dramas having relation to those reigns which 
he has not touched. We chiefly allude to the dramatists after the Restoration 
the poets of the so-called Augustan age, who saw the value of English 
historical subjects, but dealt with them in a prosaic spirit. Dryden and Rowe, 
we fear, are scarcely exceptions; the revival of Hughes, or Rymer, or Ravens- 
croft, or A. Hill, or Bancroft, or Lord Orrery, or A. Phillips, or Crowne, or 
Jerningham, or Banks, or Brooke, would not be a propitious advent for poetry 
or patriotism. But although, as a whole, no existing drama (perhaps with the 
exception of Marlowe’s Edward II. considerably altered) could take the 
highest rank in such a series of dramatic histories as Coleridge contemplated, 
there are some Which supply detached Scenes of great merit, and which may 
be selected to exhibit some continuous pictures of English history. The 
wonderful series of histories which Shakspere has left us of the “‘ division and 
dissention of the renowned houses of Lancaster and York,”—a series written, 
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most probably, upon a plan of connexion, has no gaps to be filled up For 
nenrly 1 hundred years the couse of events rolls on in almost unbroken 
succession, exhibiting the most striking actions and characters which our 
history can supply But even in a selection of Scenes from other dramatic 
poets of various periods, imperfect as it may be, the true life of history may be 
preserved , and the end may be steadily kept in view which Colendge has 
described as the chief object of the historical drama which Shakspere realized, 
—‘‘that of familiaiizing the people to the great names of their country, and 
thereby of exciting a steady patriotism, a love of just liberty, and a respect for 
all those fundamental institutions of social life which bind men together ’ 

The Editor will necessarily have obligations to recent historical plays, with 
out which this selection would be somewhat meagre These afford some 
Scenes, which, in many of the essentiils of poetry, may be placed, without 
disadvantage, side by side with passages from the earlier dramatists The 
natue of this woik, as well as the Lditor’s respect for the nghts of literary 
property, will prevent him abusing the pnvilege of quotation from these 
sources 

In the 07 zgznal Scenes he has the especial aid of Ins frend the REV JAMES 
WHITE, from one of whose dramas an extract has been given in ‘‘ Half Hours 
with the best Authors” The subjects which will be thus treated, are chiefly 
those which have been passed over by dramatic writers of adequate power, or 
wholly neglected These new passages will aim at conveying the broad 
historical truth in a picturesque form ] 


Hardicanute, son of Canute the Great and Emma of Normandy, 
died in 1042, leaving Edward Atheling, his half brother,—after 
wards known as Edward the Confessor, heir to the English crown. 
At this time almost all the wealth and power of the kingdom were 
in the hands of Larl Godwin and his sons _ Little was wanted to 
their ambition but the name of king, and Edward who was of a 
weak and superstitious character, would willingly have resigned 
his pretensions and immured himself in a monastery But opposi- 
tion was made to Godwin’s designs by some of the other nobles 
(particularly by Leofnc, Earl of Mercia), and he suddenly changed 
his plans. When Edward sought an interview, on Hardicanute s 
death, and begged his protection, and license to deprrt for Nor- 
mandy, where his youth had been passed,—the English Earl in 
sisted on his taking possession of his mheritance, and promised to 
support him against all enemies, on condition that he would marry 
his daughter, Edith the Fair, and so become connected with his 
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family. This agreement was fulfilled, and Edward mounted the 
throne. 


A Hall in Gopwin’s House. A crowd of his Adherents—Haro.p, 
LEOFRIC, THURKELL, Gopwin. The passing bell is heard— 
at stops. 


Godwin. So sleeps the king; the last of foreign kings! 
The Dane shall squeeze no more the English grape 
Into his cup. In Hardicanute’s tomb 
Lies English slavery, never on this soil 
To plant its pestilential foot. 


Thurkell, Amen 
Godwin. Who speaks the word? 

Thurkell. Thurkell the Dane, 
Godwin. And you,— 


With your wild locks still powder’d by the salt 
Of Baltic waves, and your rough throat still dry 
With pirate shouting, join you in our pray’r? 
Thurkell, Aye; for the Baltic wave that dashed its foam 
Among these locks is long since sunk to rest ; 
The pirate cry has ceased ; I have a home 
On English ground ; the land that gives me food 
Is all I own for country. Dane no more, 
I’m English all, and so—God save the Earl ! 
Adherents, The earl! the earl! God save the English 
earl ! 
Godwin. You're silent Leofric ; has your heart grown cold 
To Godwin? 
Leofrie. There is not a pulse in it all 
That thrills not like a harp-string at the name, 
Honour I owe you; gratitude I owe; 
Respect and truest service—but no more, 
Godwin, Well man, they'll do till we make further claim—~ 
I heard no words that took a higher flight 
Than blessings on my head ; and you are silent, 
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My fair-hair’'d Harold, Leofric is your friend 
But not your father’s friend. He shared your sports 
From boyish days. He has kept by your reeking side, 
When your hot charger shook the Norsemen’s lines, 
Swept the same seas with you, with emulous flag ; 
Drank with you, sung with you, laughed and frowned as you 
did ; 
And now he grudges to these grizzling locks 
A blessing,—a poor blessing, 
Leofric. Oh not so! 
Harold, I need not these appealing looks,— 
Nor memory of our old companionship, 
Nor the dear household thoughts that nestle here 
Like building swallows when their flight is done— 7 
Nor voice of the past; nor future hope, but thus 
On bended knee, with hand held up to heaven, 
God bless earl Godwin,—guard of the English throne ! 
Thurkell, Guard of a few crossed sticks and a plain board 
Covered with red brocade,—a noble State ! 
Heaven send a joiner, for the poor old chair 
Is ricketty grown. 
Leofric. It grows to nobleness 
When justice fills it. English Edward lives 
Son of our English Ethelred, with blood 
Ripen’d to redness in the veins of kings, 
Since Ella’s forehead throbb’d beneath the crown. 
Harold. A likely king, if dancing earn’d a throne, 
Why man this scented, feather’d popinjay 
Scarce knows the stiff old Saxon for a king, 
But clips in French ;—a mongrel tongue it is— 
Fit but for women’s lips to gossip with. 
Leofric. He's rightful lord, dear Harold— 
Harold. He a lord! 
A lady he is,—tor never a beard has he— 
Or a lean friar, for after trying an hour 
To pinch his waist, and step on his toe points 
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like his Ficnch ! nswomen,—down he’ll fall in ashes 
And hie all nijht before a niche in a wall— 

Then forth he'll tip again, with paimt on his cheeks, 
And 1f you show him a shield of stout old brass, 
Dinted with Scottish blows—mercie ! quoth he, 
rhese ugly dints have spoilt a looking glass , 

And then he combs his hair, and from his hand 
Pulls he a glove, thin as a gossamer, 

And look, says he, how brown this hand hath giown 
When its as white as milk Be king who likes 

I’m subject of a man ! 


Leoft tc Be false who hikes 
I'm true to Edward 
Harold (with dignity) Earl of Mercia! 


I pray you, weigh the matter of my speech , 
The manner was too light in such a cause, 
And used in freedom of the love that bound us— 
I thought that bond was stronger than it seems 
Leofrie A coward’s tongue grows bold in a king’s service 
Harold Anda fnend’s cold 
Leofri Affection has no place 
When duty bas the door and guards the threshold 
Hasold Look you, earl Leofric, a poor scholar am I, 
And having never passed to foreign courts, 
Nor listed Norman poets, or sage men, 
I’m deaf to figures of speech, and never can tell 
Whether a fiddle be in tune or not, 
But this I know, that if this realm of England 
Claims for its king, the man that fits her best,— 
Whoe’er he be—knight, peas int, prince or earl, 
This sword shall be his fence ’gainst all the would, 
And shali break down the gate that duty bars, 
And cross the thieshold it pretends to guard 
Leofri¢ There may be swords as true of steel as your's, 
And arms.as strong—lI’ve cleft a Norseman’s helm 
As deep as Harold 
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Harold. ‘Twas of softer metal 
Than Harold’s helmet if the sword you vaunt 
Cleft it an inch o’ the crest, 

Godwin. Harold—for shame— 
Leofric—my sons —I think I’ve called you so 
Ere now; and Leofric smiled to hear the word. 
What !—foolish boys,—if Edith heard the brawl, 
’Twould bring a frown on her fair brow, for both 
Are very dear to her ; aye, and to me— 
Come, come, shake hands, shake hands! 


Flarold. From a true heart 
Comes this true grasp, my brother— 

Adherents. Godwin! Godwin! 
To the throne, Godwin ! to the throne, to the throne. 

Leofrit— [drops HaROLy’s hand, 


I cannot strain your hand, since from its clasp 
Comes music so ill omen’d. 

Harold. "Tis a tune 
To dance to tho’ the floor were wrapt in fire— 

But keep your grasp till on some other field 
I answer it with mine! 

Godwin. Chafe not, son Harold, 
He who would bend the bow must hold his breath— 
Go, Leofric, go in peace. J.eave as unsaid 
What has been said, unheard what has been heard— 
Find Edith in the garden bower she raised 
When summer brought the flowers, and you gave help 
To train the honeysuckle round it—go— 

Harold. And tell her she is Harold’s sister, earl, 
And Godwin’s daughter. 

Leofrie. More than all to me 
Pure soul’d and true of heart to land and king. [ Excd. 

Godwin. Earls! Franklins, and true friends ! if we have won 
By honest toil and a stout English spirit 
A foremost place in your brave English breasts, 

I pray you give your love some breathing space 
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Nor urge it hotly into untried ways, 
Like slot-hounds that outrun the game they'd follow. 
Call back your words, till, in a mounting tide 
They clasp the shore, backed by innumerous waves 
Sent landward by the great and rous’d up sea ;— 
Then if old Godwin’s name has the home clang 
Of a well-known sweet tune,—why, sing it, sirs, 
And one rough voice shall join you in the chorus, 
Adherenis, Godwin! Godwin !—We shall be true to Godwin! 


Enter an ATTENDANT. 


Attendant, Edward the son of Ethelred makes request 
To see EarlGodwin. 


Godwin. Comes he mounted ? arm’d ? 
Attended? follow’d? 
Attendant . Singly, on foot he comes 


With but one holy priest to be his guard. 

Thurkell. *Gainst witchcraft, and the evil eye, and the spit 
Of toads ; and to exorce him of the fiend, 
An excellent body guard, a holy priest. 

Godwin. Hush Thurkell, there’s a corner of your heart 
Where Thor still swings his hammer. Leave me, friends, 
I'd see this youth alone. [#xeunfADHERENTS.] Bid him approach 
And leave that holy priest outside the gate. [Ax## ATTENDANT. 
His reverence has a trick to raise the devil 
As well as lay him. 


Linter EDWARD. 


Edward. You will save my life, 
Godwin, I know you will; for tho’ your eye 
Glows sometimes with hot fire, 1t soon subsides 
Into the gentle warmth of kindliness. 
Godwin. Who threats your life, prince Edward? 
Edward. Oh! not so 
Call me not prince, ’tis that which brings the peril, 
It is no fault of mine I’m Ethelred’s son, 
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And on my knee I pray you to your guard 
Take me, earl Godwin! Godwin, like the cry 
Of sentinels on a beleaguer’d wall 

Is on all tongues ; so let me lead the life 

I’ve led so long, ere Hardicanute died. 

Godwin. What life was that? I thought that royal blood 
Gave mounting thoughts. 

Edward. » L led a peaceful life ; 

I pray’d in cells whene’er the abbot gave leave ; 
And dress’d me in the robes of holy church ; 
And counted beads ; and knelt at every shrine ; 
And hoped one day, if I were worthy found 

To rise to be a monk. 

Godwin. And knew, the while, 
That o’er your head hung by the golden chain 
Of night and law this glorious English crown ? 

Edward. Aye; but no right nor law, the abbot said, 
Could make it mine, for that all earthly crowns 
Lay on St. Peter’s holy shrine at Rome, 

To be thence lifted on the anointed brows 
Of such as Peter loved. 

Godwin (apari.) A crowned monk 
Would poorly fill the Bretwald’s rocky throne 
Or hold king Offa’s sword in priestly hand. 
Have you seen Mercian Leofric ? 

Edward. No, my lord; 
He flew his hawks last year on sackcloth day, 
And grudges ransom to the abbey at York. 

I shun him till he soothes our angry mother. 

Godwin (apart.) Why, though he carried in effeminate hand 
The sceptre ; and on feeble brow the crown, 

He might be like the image, gilt and jewell’d, 
That decks the vessel’s prow, looking in pride 
On its reflected form when waves are smooth, 
But following lightest touch of steersman’s hand 
When tempest breaks its mirror. 
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Edward, If ought else 
You'd have me do, say but the word I'll do it ; 
Name what you’d have me be, I'll be it. 

Godwin (suddenly taking hts resolution.) King | 
You shall be king ! 

Edward. You mock me! you have power: 
They love you ; you have fought and conquer’d ever, 
Oh taunt me not that I am weak! 

Godwin. Dread prince ! 
For when I named that word there fell on you 
An awe that bends the knee and shakes the heart ; 
If round my name has gathered reverence, 

From thirty years of council and of war 

And ‘neath the awful purple of your State 

You'd wear around your heart the close knit mail 
Of Godwin’s love,—there may be stiowy hands 
To twist that steel into a pierceless guard 

As easily as if the links were flowers. 

Edward. Oh sir,—if Godwin is my shield. 

Godwin. Not so} 
I said the hands were snowy, to whose art 
Your breast should owe its safety. In my home 
Has waxed to womanhood—and, tho’ my tongue 
Steals from my heart the word—to loveliness 
A daughter,—you have mark’d her? 

Edward. As a form 
Such as to holy saints in the old time 
Has been vouchsafed in trances, to foreshew 
The ecstasies of Heaven. To Leofric’s arms 
As to some haven girt with sheltering hills, 

The glorious bark with all its priceless freight 
Glides stately on ; and I but mark’d its course 
With wonder at its beauty. 

Godwin. In her heart 
 Dwells nobleness, and if at Leofric’s woid 
She’s scanted of the blood that fills a king, 
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She shall give king’s blood to a race of kings, 
And Godwin’s grandchild, claim his grandsire’s knee. 
Edward, But Leofric, sir, —— 
Godwin. I'll deal with him myself. 
Give me your hand. You shall not see a frown 
On Edith’s brow when at her feet you place 
The majesty of England. Let us go, 
Leolric has gain’d his answer.—(gives place to Edward)—Humbly, 
sit, ; Exeunt. 


The Panishment of Godwin, 


Dr, LAPPENBERG. 


Edward had spent not only his youthful years, which are wont to 
give a fixed direction to the inclinations and the character, but 
also those of his maturer age, in which the indissoluble bonds 
of love and habit hold us even till death, in a country widely 
differing in climate, manners and language, from the land of his 
birth. The higher those intellectual enjoyments raised him, to 
which he could devote himself in the leisure of his powerful posi- 
tion, so much the more excusable and powerful must be his con- 
viction, that the participators in the sentiments which made him 
happy had a claim to his entite confidence, and to the support of 
the whole power committed to him by the Almighty. On leaving 
the soil of his education and his joys, the hearty greeting of the 
West Saxon peasant sounded strange to his ear, and spoke not to 
his heart. The rugged manners of the Anglo-anish nobles, from 
intercourse with whom he could no longer take refuge undet the 
peaceful arches of a cloister, filled him with disgust, while the 
independent spirit of the Anglo-Saxon clergy, who in latiguage 
and through ancient tradition had ever been divided from the 
church of Rome, appeared to the orthodox Catholic little better 
than damnable heresy. Above all things, Edward was anxious to 
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introduce Norman ecclesiastics into his kingdom, and through 
them to bring it into closer relationship with the papal chair. 
Soon after his accession, the see of London becoming vacant by 
the death of bishop A‘lfweard, he bestowed it on Robert the 
Frank, a monk of Jumiéges, who is said to have shown particular 
kindness to Edward in his days of need. A few years afterwards 
Robert succeeded Eadseye in the dignity of archbishop of Canter. 
bury and primate of all England, Other French ecclesiastics were 
appointed chaplains to the king, which post in this as in other 
countries may be regarded as the nursery of its future bishops. 
On one of them, named William, at the instance of Robert and 
command of the pope, the see of London was bestowed, although 
the king had already conferred it under his writ and seal on Spear- 
hafor (Sparrowhawk), and whose rich abbey of Abingdon had been 
given to Radulf, a relation of Edward. Another Norman, named 
Ulf, received the bishopric of Dorchester, and thus all the best 
vacant benefices fell into the hands of foreigners, a state of things 
to which the English church had till then been a stranger. 

% * * * * * * 

The nation, nevertheless, would hardly have noticed these inno- 
vations, and would probably have endured the gradual installation 
of foreign prelates, had not the powerful temporal lords of the 
land found themselves aggrieved by the strangers. Of these 
Radulf, a nephew of the king, who had attended him on his return 
from exile to England, had been (probably after the banishment 
of Sweyn) invested with the earldom of Hereford. Many French 
knights had also attached themselves to Radulf, and resided in 
his castles, and some had their own castles, as Osbern, surnamed 
Pentecost, and Hugo. Mention is also made of the castle of 
another French knight, Robert, son of Wincare, situated to the 
north of London. The influence of Radulf was considered all 
powerful at the court of Edward: the weak courted his favour, 
and presumed not to withstand any of his pretensions ; and even 
the influential abbot of Ramsey, prompted by the conviction of 
_his power, was induced to surrender to him certain lands, the pos- 
session of which he coveted. The powerful looked on him only 
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with ill-concealed rancour. The refusal of archbishop Robert to 
consecrate Spearhafor to the see of London had just excited the 
minds of the people anew against the Franks, and they looked 
with jealousy on the marriage, which shortly after took place, of 
Goda, the sister of Edward and mother of Radulf, with Eustace 
count of Boulogne, called from his large moustaches “‘ Eustace aux 
Grenons,” when the unwelcome intelligence of a fresh arrival of 
Frankish visitors became public, and was received with mistrust and 
murmuring. The king’s brother-in-law, Eustace, appeared at court 
with a stately retinue. On his return, having stopped for refresh- 
ment at Canterbury, he proceeded on the way to Dover. When 
within a mile or two of the town, it was observed that he and his 
men put on their hauberks, and no sooner had they arrived than 
they announced their intention to quarter themselves wherever it 
appeared agreeable to them. Against abuses in harbouring even 
the king and his followers, the townspeople could secure them- 
selves ; but to these Franks, who were regarded as a public 
nuisance, no one“would act as host. One of them having wounded 
a householder, who resisted his attempt at entrance, was slain by 
the latter; whereupon Eustace and his followers mounted their 
horses and made a general attack on the inhabitants, in which the 
householder above mentioned and about twenty others were slain. 
Many of the French also fell by the hands of the townsmen, and 
many more were wounded. Eustace himself with a few of his 
people escaping with difficulty, went immediately to the king at 
Gloucester, who on hearing their version of what had taken place, 
in his anger despatched Godwin to punish the townsmen for their 
misconduct. But why should the proud and mighty earl, out of 
mere compliance with the will of his weak-minded son-in-law, be 
the instrument to punish his brave burghers for a deed which had 
called forth praise from every part of England, and thus degrade 
himself for the sake of the odious Franks? All the West Saxons 
shared in this hatred, for reckless insolence and rash violence had 
marked the career of every Frank in England. In the neighbour- 
hood of one of their newly-built castles in Herefordshire, probably 
that of Pentecost, even the king’s vassals were exposed to their 
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insults and violence. Godwin hereupon, with his sons, Sweyn and 
Harold, resolved to lay their own and the nation’s complaints 
before the king, who had appointed his witan to assemble at 
Gloucester about the second mass day of St. Mary, for the purpose 
of suppressing these dissensions. In the meantime Godwin and 
his sons had gathered around them at Beverston (By feres-stan) 
and Langtree (Langatreo) a strong and well-appointed body of 
followers, by whose aid they would probably have been enabled 
to extort compliance with their demands; but Leofric, Seward, 
and Radulf had also assembled their forces, and it required great 
consideration and wise mediators to withhold the opposed parties 
from a conflict, which threatened the destruction of some of the 
most influential men of the country. Godwin and his sons were 
unable to justify their conduct to the king, whose ear had been 
already forestalled by the foreigners ; still less were they able to 
obtain their desire, that Eustace and his men, together with all 
the Frenchmen who were in the castle in Herefordshire, should 
be delivered into their hands. But threatening as the aspect of 
things was, Edward succeeded for the moment in re-establishing 
tranquillity; hostages were mutually given, and the witan appointed 
to meet again at London on the autumnal equinox. On the 
arrival of Godwin and his sons with their thanes and a numerous 
army at Southwark, they found the king surrounded by a formid- 
able host collected from the earldoms of Seward and Leofric and 
other parts. Disheartened by the aspect of affairs, the army of 
the earls rapidly decreased by desertion. By the witena-gemot 
pledges were demanded from all the thanes of Harold, Sweyn was 
declared an outlaw, Godwin and Harold were summoned to justify 
their conduct before the assembly. They demanded a safe con- 
duct from the king and hostages for their security, but on his 
deman@ placed all their thanes at his disposal. Edward now 
commanded them to appear with twelve of their followers before 
his council, for the purpose of defending themselves, when they 
again demanded hostages, which, though no doubt necessary for 
their safety, could not be granted without offence to the royal 
dignity, and were consequently refused, a safe conduct only for 
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five days being allowed them, within which time they were 
ordered to leave the country. Godwin hereupon with his wife 
Gytha, Tostig and his wife Judith, a daughter or niece of Bald- 
win, Count of Flanders, Sweyn and Gyrth, withdrew by night 
to his estates of Bosham and Thorney, in his native Sussex, 
whence, in a vessel hastily laden with as much gold, silver, and 
other treasure as it would contain, they embarked for Flanders. 
Harold and his younger brother fled to Bristol, where they found 
a ship that had been fitted out by Sweyn for his own use, on board 
of which they sailed towards Ireland. The king despatched bishop 
Eldred with a force in pursuit of them, who, however, could not 
or would not overtake them, and they reached their destination in 
safety, where, under the protection of the king, they passed the 
winter. But Edward’s Frankish counsellors appear not to have 
been satisfied with having overthrown their most powerful foes, 
and deprived him of his favourites ; they also prevailed on him to 
separate from his wife Edith, who, bereft of all her lands and 
treasures, was sent, attended by one female servant, to the abbey 
of Wherwell, and there committed to the custody of the abbess, a 
sister of Edward. 
* * % ¥* ¥ ¥ 

The banishment of Godwin and his sons was connected with 
too many interests to be of long duration, and they neglected no 
means of securing for themselves a triumphant restoration. A 
short time before the occurrence of the above-mentioned events, a 
fleet of Irish pirates, consisting of thirty-six ships, entered the 
mouth of the Severn, and being aided by Griffith, king of South 
Wales, they crossed the Wye and ravaged the neighbouring 
country. Eldred, bishop of Worcester, with a stall body of 
forces, gathered from the shores of Gloucester and Hereford, went 
out against them; but some Welch among his men, in violation 
of the oath of fidelity which they had taken, sent private intelli. 
gence to Griffith, advising him to make an immediate attack on 
the English. In pursuance of this counsel, Griffith together with 
the Irish rushing on the little army of Eldred at the dawn of day. 
slew many of them, and put the rest with the bishop to flight. 
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It was probable in concert with Godwin and his sons that 
Griffith again invaded the English territory, and laid waste the 
greater part of Herefordshire. In the neighbourhood of Leo- 
minster he was encountered by the people of the country, aided 
by the Normans from the castle, whom, after a considerable loss 
on both sides he overcame, and returned with much booty to his 
own country. Harold and Leofwine now sailed with a consider- 
able fleet from Ireland and entered the mouth of the Severn, 
where they landed, and plundered many towns and villages in the 
counties of Somerset and Devon. In an engagement between 
their forces and the people of the country, the latter were defeated 
with great loss, including above thirty thanes. Harold then sailed 
round the Land’s End into the British Channel. Edward and his 
witan now deemed it time to adopt measures for the security of 
his people, and caused a fleet of forty ships to be fitted out under 
the command of the earls Odda and Radulf, which was, during 
many weeks, stationed at Sandwich, for the purpose of watching 
the movements of Godwin. A day or two before midsummer 
Godwin proceeded from Bruges to his ships, which were lying in 
the Yser, below Nienport, whence he sailed to the coast of Eng- 
land, and arrived at the point a little to the south of Romney. 
Here he found all the people devoted to him: the sailors 
(butsecarlas) of Hastings, the men of Sussex, Surrey, and Essex, 
declared themselves ready to live or die for him. The royal fleet 
had in the meanwhile sailed in quest of him, but, after a fruitless 
cruise, returned to its station at Sandwich, and thence sailed to 
London. It was now resolved to place the royal fleet under abler 
commanders, but, during the delay which attended the execution 
of this resolution, the seamen returned to their homes. The state 
of embarrassment into which his opponents were naturally plunged 
by these untoward occurrences could not be unknown to Godwin, 
whose next visit was to the fertile Isle of Wight, where having 
supplied his fleet with provisions, he sailed to Portland. Here he 
was joined by his sons Harold and Leofwine. With their united 
fleets they now proceeded along the coast eastwards, limiting their 
demands, wherever they met with no hostile opposition, to ,the 
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supplies necessary for their torces, enticing the people, both 
landsmen and sailors, into their service, and seizing on all the 
ships which lay at Romney, Hythe, and Folkestone. At Dover 
also and Sandwich they seized on the ships and received hostages 
and supplies, and thence directed their course up the Thames 
towards London, till they arrived at Southwark, where, while 
waiting for the flood-tide, Godwin treated with the townspeople, 
who were all favourably disposed towards him. Then passing 
through the bridge, he arrayed both his land and sea forces 
along the southern bank of the river, inclining his ships towards 
the opposite shore, as if he would hem in the royal fleet, which 
consisted of fifty ships under Edward and his earls, who had, 
moreover, a considerable land army, but all of whom were ill- 
disposed to fight against their own countrymen, for the sake of 
the foreign favourites, Godwin and his party now demanded the 
restoration of their possessions and honours, which Edward at 
first sternly refused ; Lut at length, finding that his people were 
excited against him, and through the interposition of Stigand, 
Bishop of Winchester, with other prudent counsellors, it was 
settled that hostages should be mutually given. On receiving 
this intelligénce the Frenchmen immediately mounted their horses 
and fled, some to Osbern Pentecost’s castle, others northwards tc 
earl Robert’s; while Robert the archbishop, William bishop of 
London, and Ulf bishop of Dorchester, with many followers, 
escaped out at the east gate, and injuring many in their flight, 
proceeded to the coast, where at Eadulfs-ness, they threw them- 
selves into a crazy boat and reached the shores of Normandy, 
leaving behind the archiepiscopal pall and other valuables. 
bishop William was, on account of his excellent character, after- 
wards recalled and reinstated in his diocese. Pentecost and 
Hugo, having surrendered their castles, received permission from 
Leofric to pass through his earldom on their way to Scotland, 
where they entered into the service of Macbeth. But archbishop 
Robert proved a dangerous foe to the Anglo-Saxons : he hurried 
to Rome for the purpose of preferring bitter complaints, on ac- 
count of his deposition, but more particularly against his successor 
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Stigand ; and an appearance of right on his side was not without 
a prejudicial influence on subsequent transactions, though it 
operated most unfavourably for the Anglo-Saxons, in having 
cherished, if it did not inspire, the thought in William of Nor- 
mandy of securing the succession to the throne of England. Ata 
great witena-gemot, holden without the gate of London, Godwin, as 
a matter of course, fully succeeded in establishing his own and his 
sons’ innocence of all that had been charged against them, where- 
upon they were received again into the king’s full friendship, and 
restored to their possessions and honours. Queen Edith was also 
reinstated in her former station. Of Sweyn we are informed that 
he died on his return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, which he 
had undertaken as an atonement for the murder of his cousin 
Biorn. The Frenchmen, including archbishop Robert, both ec- 
clesiastics and laymen, because they had introduced odious mea- 
sures, and widened the breach between the king and the family of 
Godwin, were outlawed, with a few exceptions in favour of some 
relations of the king. Thus was a complete reconciliation 
effected, and the universal joy of the people must have convinced 
the king that his weak partiality for Norman courtiers, and Nor- 
man customs and manners might inflict irreparable injury on his 
kingdom 
* # * * * * 

It may be regarded as a great misfortune for England that soon 
after the restoration of tranquillity Godwin died. He had laboured 
long and zealously, and felt that the close of his day was at hand. 
His indisposition had been remarked in the preceding year, and 
he had retired to his earldom. On the second day of the Easter 
festival, while sitting at table with the king at Winchester, he was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, and fell speechless to the ground. 
By his sons, Harold and Tostig, he was bome from the apartment, 
and on the fifth day in great agony expired. By the Norman 
writers, those deadly enemies of the house of Godwin, the tale 
vas propagated, that one of the royal cupbearers, while in the act 
of presenting wine, happening to make a false step, saved himself 
from falling with the aid of the other foot, whereupon Godwin 
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exclaimed, “‘ Thus brother helps biother” ‘‘ Yes,” said the hing, 
looking on him sternly, “and had Alfied lived he mizht so have 
helped me.” Feeling himself called upon to assert his innocence 
of the murder of Alfred, Godwin answered, “I know that you 
suspect me of your brother's murder, but may God, who 1s true 
and just, not permit this morsel of bread to enter my throat with 
out choking me, if your brother suffered death or mnjury fiom me 
or by my counsel” Having said this, the king blessed the bread, 
which, on Godwin putting it into his mouth, instantly choked him. 
Thus did Providence expose and punish the traitor and murderer. 
‘This story seems to be the last attempt of the Norman party to 
avenge themselves on the lion’s skin of their deadliest enemy 
Trustworthy and circumstantial accounts of Godwin’s personal 
character are wholly wanting , the authors who wrote a few years 
after his death being all in the interest of the Normans, or iocu- 
lated with their views So mtense was their hate of him that 
they could not acknowledge one of his merits , while, on the other 
hand, the Anglo-Saxons would have borne and foigotten his 
failings, could they have had him again to lead them to victory 
over their Norman oppressors. Huis parsimony towards churches 
that had been pampered by other nobles, has undoubtedly contri- 
buted to bereave him of his due meed of praise. Eloquence in 
the national assemblies, activity and skill in public affairs, were 
the qualities acknowledged in Godwin, and which mainly contn 
buted to his advancement, though it was the iron arms of the 
warrior which, under Canute, first carved out the fame of the son 
of the “child of Sussex” His greatest glory 1s, that his interests 
were in general closely combined with those of his countrymen, 
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Bearold im Hormandy. 


Rev. J. WHITE. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Earl Godwin had delivered his son and grandson to Edward 
the Confessor as hostages for his fidelity. These, the king had 
sent over for safe keeping to his kinsman William of Normandy. 
Harold was anxious, after the death of his father, to release his 
brother and nephew from the custody—almost amounting to im- 
prisonment—in which they were detained, and for this purpose 
determined to visit William, with whom he had formed a friend- 
ship during his residence in England a short time before. Ac- 
companied by a gay and numerous retinue, he took his way to 
the ships, and was driven by stress of weather on the coast of 
France, not far from the present Boulogne. There, with the 
inhospitable cruelty and meanness of the feudal character, he was 
seized as prisoner by the Earl of Ponthieu and set to ransom. 

William, however, heard of the misfortune of his intending 
visitor, and by threats and promises procured his release. On 
the arrival of Harold at Rouen no effort was spared to win his 
assistance to the designs upon England, which William already 
entertained. Among other devices to gain this end William 
offered him the hand of his daughter Adela, and prevailed on him 
to promise that in the event of Edward’s death he would offer no 
opposition to his accession to the English throne. Harold held out 
his hand to make this promise, but care had been taken by the 
Norman priests to place, upon a table in the apartment, a basket 
filled with the bones and other relics of gaints and martyrs, 
Harold, who probably had merely intended his acquiescence as a 
means of delivering himself from danger, was struck with horror 
when he perceived the sanctions under which his oath was given. 
It was the remembrance of this oath that weakened his resistance 
when the conqueror made his descent ; for the superstition of the 
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time led even the supporters of Harold’s cause to consider him 
under the curse denounced on perjury. 


WIiLuraM . . . Duke of Normandy, 
HAROLD 

LANFRANC. . . A monk. 

Envoys from the Earl of Ponthieu. 

Priests, Choristers, &c. 

ADELA . . . . Daughter of William, 


An Apartment in the Palace at Rouen. 
WILLIAM—LANFRANC. 


William, I tell you if I chained 
The wolf they've roused within my heart, ’twould tear me, 
I cannot wear 2 mask,—I am no priest. 
Lanfranc, Yow are a sovran, sir, and may be king. 
William. The old lesson still,—and still the selfsame bribe ! 
Have I not learn’d the priestly art of fawning, 
Concealing, courting? But how long will last 
This close-mewed perching on a churchman’s wrist ? 
Lanfranc. ‘Till the game springs. 
William. How often must it spring 
And ’scape me? England with slow, aimless flight, 
Lazily flapping on unwieldy wings, 
Tempted the stroke,—when soaring o’er its head 
Rose this proud Harold, circling round the prey 
To guard it from our swoop. 


Lanfrane (smiles), He hears the lure— 
He will be here anon. 
William, What use of words 


To one that to his lip can call a smile 

Brimful of meaning, like the good Lanfranc ? 

You're over hasty, priest.—Weave in your cells 

Nets, thick in the mesh, to catch the vulgar shoal $ 

Dig pitfalls for the careless; mix strange draughts 

To soothe the watchful ;—Leave to a prince and knight 
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To win the noble, Harold is my guest, 
And rich and royal shall his welcome be. 

Lanfranc. Count Guido of Ponthieu gives fitter thanks 
To heaven that sent him, than to scorn its bounty. 

William. A base, unknightly churl ! 

Lanfranc. He guards his prize 
As ’twere some stranded monster cast on his shore, 
Rich in thick oils and aromatic balms. 

William. He shall yield up the prize,—or, by my sword, 
—Fit oath—fit instrument,—he’ll mourn the hour 
That sent earl Harold to his donjon tower. 

Lanfranc, You'll fight to rescue Harold ! 

William. Fight? Aye, die 
Rather than leave him for an hour in durance !— 
Half our estates, nay, all this Norman land, 
Our crown—our name, we'd rather cast away 
Than Jeave our guest unhonoured.—Have they come, 
Those Envoys from Ponthieu ? 


LANFRANC opens a door. Enter Envoys. 


Lanfranc. They have—They’re here. 
William. No greeting, till I hear what you reply ! 
Harold of England, driven by Neptune’s rage 
Into your harbour, was unknightly seized 
Tho’ on his front he bore the sacred name 
Of William’s friend. Have you set free that earl? 
Envoy. No, sit. Our master has some ancient feud 
To settle with his visitor. 
William. Not so— 
He is no visitor,—but foully stayed 
In his approach to us. Whene’er he left 
The English shores his foot, in knightly thought, 
Trod on our soil,--his hand was grasped in ours 3 
He was ourself. Go, tell the man you serve, 
The jailor of a noble--not his host== 
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His feud is now with me.—Or if he is won 
With wealth, with counties, let him name the price, 
Harold is worth them all 
Envoy. Beside the Aune 
Lies a rich strath, once in the Ponthieu bounds ; 
Our master claims it for his crown again. 
William. ’Tis his, What more? 
Envoy. Certain arrears of rents 
Kept back by Robert, youmgreat ancestor— 
William. ‘Take them,—and multiply by ten what else 
Your master claims,—but give me Harold here 
In safety—honour—as befits the man 
Who is my friend. 
Lanfranc. Pause, I beseech, sir— 
William. No—I'll not pause. I tell you, Policy 
Leaps sometimes safest when it plants its foot 
In what fools think profusion. 
Lanfranc. If you look 
Your Grace will see the smile that moved your scorn 
Sitting again upon these lips.—My lords, 
His grace will give you answer more at large 
When half the hour-glass sands have sunk to the end. 
| Zxeunt Envoys. 
William. Why, priest—knave—or whatever name you own— 
Lanfranc, Both—either. By this humble garb I’m warned 
To endure contempt. 
William, _ And yet your eye-balls glow 
With pride might fit a war-horse, when the spears 
Are levelled and the cry is in his ear. 
Lanfrane, Give them no counties—no arrears of rent— 
I sent a message by a barefoot brother 
To Guido of Ponthieu to claim his prisoner. 
William. Well? 
Lanfranc, There’s a bolt that makes no noise, yet slays 
Held by a feeble hand, of deadlier weight 
Than mounted myriads ;—'tis the curse of Heaven. 
Na 
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‘Neath that black shadow pride dissolves in rain. 

Ponthieu is on his knee,—Harold is here. Exit, 
William. That priestly voice—that smile—that tranquil eye, 

They quell me like a moonlight among graves ; 

Like the great gulfs of the tremendous sea 

Which thrill not to the tempest blow that shakes 

The upper waves to fury, and sends down 

Ships in their bravery,—knight and burnished arms,—~ 

A nation’s strength ;—yet in their sunless depths 

Move not, but heavy cling around the globe 

And chain it to their wilL—A dangerous friend 

This Rome, which grows our master in the end. 


Enter HAROLD. 


Welcome at last! the heartier for delay. 

Hlarold. Double all thanks I ever paid before, 
And take them from my heart ! 

William. What ! you’ve not pined 
In Guido’s fetters? There's a freebora air 
About those English limbs, as if no chain 
Could bind them, 

Farold. And it shall not! Chains from him, 

A skipping foreigner! If he had dared 

To talk of chains,—you see these sinewy five, 

They would have clutched him, till his Frenchman’s tongue 
Had howled for mercy—aze mesericorde ! 

William (smiles). It trips not as your tongue were native soil, 
But halts and boggles like a horse half swamp'd 
In a Dutch marsh. Speak Saxon, noble Harold! 

Harold. 1 do, and thank you, William ; tho’, by’r lady, 
My thanks are elsewhere due. Two shaveling priests 
Broke prison bars, that might have stood unmoved 
By Normandy in arms ;—a word or two 
They said in Guido’s ear ; when, quick ! begone! 

I found myself with reverence helped to horse, 
Girt with a sword, encased in silken robe, 
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A purse at girdle, and the two bald friars 
Crossing them, as I swore some English oaths 
At Guido’s baseness,—looking if I might spy 
A cudgel to requite his highness’ care, 
And lacking that, doubling my fist in rage 
To smite the villain’s ear. But ever they prayed 
And claimed me as a waif and stray of the church; 
A sort of foundling taken to by the pope,— 
And so I bore me like a Ghristian lamb 
And slew not Guido,—till it please the Saints 
To bring me to close reach of him again. 
Witliam, ‘They were my holy chaplain’s messengers. 
Harold. J like not chaplains with more power than mine: 
I'd strip them of it all. 
Wiliam. He is in vows 
Of poverty, and meekness, and submission. 
Harold, Wang him,—I like not vows, that whet us more 
To gain what we abjure. ’T has often chanced, 
When labouring with sharp aches from too much wine, 
I’ve vowed to abstain; no sooner slips the vow 
Out of my lips, than—as its words were fire, 
And made a sandy desert of my throat, 
Parch’d with hot winds—nothing can quell my thirst 
But five times more than if I had made no vow. 
I know it well. 
William. I trust, then, cousin, no vow 
Of love to me shall make jou turn to hate. 
Harold, Tush! ’tis of priests I spoke; for you this heart 
Beats as of old with love and reverence. 
William. And mine to you. Ah! they were happy tunes 
When we went hawking over all that plain— 
Its name escapes me—where the Druid stones 
Weigh in such mass upon the flight of Time 
That he seems moveless since a thousand years. 
« Harold. Salisbury,—’t is a ground to try a hawk. 
’T might task an eagle’s wing. 
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Wilktam. And you remember 
How chafed the gallant steed that bore my child, 
My little Adela; and how she pressed 
Ever for safety to your side? Your voice 
Soothing both horse and rider ? 
Harold. I remember. 
William, She hath oft spoke your name since the report 
Of Guido’s wrong arrived. You'd scarcely think 
How fiercely she could clasp her little hand, 
And beat the pavement with her passionate foot, 
And fling hot threatenings from her fiery lips, 
On the false traitor who retained her friend. 
Harold. Heaven send its blessings on her childish head ! 
I see her fairy form before me still, 
A lighter never trampled into rings 
The green tops o’ the grass. 
William. You wrong her, Harold, 
Two years have worn the fairy circles out 
And put full woman’s weight upon her limbs 
And yet not changed her heart. E’en now she waits 
Our coming in her bower.—Come, see her, Harold.  [Zxeunt. 


ScENE II, 


A fortnight has passed amid the amusements of the Court of 
Rouen. ADELA has been compelled by her Father and LANFRANC fo 
extort a promise from her lover HaRoLn, under threat, tf she refuses, 
of being sent to a Convent. 


LANFRANC—ADELA, 


Lanfranc, *Tis needful, lady—that suffices. 
Adela. No, 
I will not play the traitress to brave Harold, 
And wile from the fond heart what the strong will 
Would guard for ever. If he loves my father,— 
Nay, if he loves—I mean not what I say— 
But if he loves his friend, and in the truth 
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Of his full kindness promises to aid 
A stranger to ascend his native throne, 
Think it but words of courtesy,——the payment 
Of present gratitude,—ne’er to be prest 
Into the actual deed. 
Lanfranc. Leave the result 
To me—to Heaven—and to our lord the pope. 
Adela, What makes the pope with Harold? Is his voice 
So powerful it can reach the walls of Rome? 
Lanfranc. Rome’s walls receive the lightest whispered word 
That e’er left dying lips in farthest isle 
Or loneliest desert. Harold’s voice she hears ; 
And your’s, dear lady, as with eloquent lip, 
You ask him to make promise of his aid 
To our great duke. 


Adela. And leave the path himself 
That leads to greatness? 
Lanfranc. But to happiness 


The path is left more free. The first of subjects 
Haply may lead a life of sweeter joy 
With her he loves beside him, than if raised 
To a cold barren throne,—and her he loves 
Doomed to a convent’s holy solitude. 
Adela, Is that her doom? 
Lanfranc, Who will not serve the church 
In prince’s court, shall serve her in nun’s cell, 
Adela, I see there is no mercy in that eye, 
Take me to Harold. 


Lanfranc (calls). Come ! 
Linter HAaROLp. 
Harold. Remember, lady ! 
| Zxct LANFRANC, 


Harold. That man moves ever like a silent cloud, 
Aad casts a shivering shadow ;—but he’s gone, 
And there is sunshine where sweet Adela smiles, 
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Adda. How know you that she smiles? 
Harold. I feel it, lady, 
Even when I look not on your face, the glow 
Reaches my heart ;—as in June’s balmy days 
We know ’tis summer, tho’ the flowers are hidden, 
And live but by their fragrance. 
Adela. Ah! kind Harold, 
How sweet are words of praise from honest lips ! 
Harold. J meant them not for praise. Praise is but foam 
From shallow streams,—the deeps hold still the pearl. 
Adela, And yet my father doubts what truth there lies 
Within that noble heart ! 
Harold. Doubt it who likes, 
So Adela doubts it not. You doubt not, lady, 
How you have filled this niche, like a fair saint 
That never leaves the shrine.—We may be rude, 
We of hot Saxon blood,—and not so quick 
In valorous speech and trim built compliment, 
As scholarly Normans,—but when once we have said 
We love—that short, stout manly word—we love, 
Why, till our death we do it. 


Adela. Other thoughts 
Come in to choke it. 

Harold. Which be they? 

Adela. Ambition’s. 


Harold. Not so; we can aspire and love unchanged, 
As eagles seek the sun, yet gaze on earth. 

Adda, Soar not too high, dear Harold, or poor earth 
Grows to a speck—a point—then disappears. 
Say you'll forswear all greatness—but your own— 
Say when this Edward gains his heavenly crown 
You'll scorn the earthly bauble he has worn. 

Harold, Who calls the circlet woven by England’s might 
By name so vile? 

Adela. My father— 

Harold. Let him scorn it 
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Since ’tis a bauble. ’°Tis to me a crown, 
The sacredest of the earth. : 
Adela. Farewell, then, Harold 
It may be death to say such words as these. 
Harold. Death— 
Adela. Aye, to both. 
Harold. What words of mine have power 
To bring such ill to Adela ? 
Adela. * Her life 
Grows as yours grows—and fades with yours, 
Harold (aside), My life 
Hangs then on William’s liking ?—As I thought !— 
’T was safer in the dungeons of Ponthieu. 
Adela. You hesitate—Oh! Harold, give your hand 
That you will aid my father in his aims. 
Will you not, Harold ?—he is Adela’s father— 
Your’s too—dear Harold ;—say you'll give your aid ! 
Harold. Why, what are oaths when given in guise like this, 
With a sharp sword within an inch of my throat? 
Adela, No, not a sword,—a loving—trusting heart. 
FHHarold. Ah! eyes like these shall never plead in vain, 
Aada. Swear, then— 
Harold. What boots it swearing ? 


Adela. Will you swear? 
Harold, Aye—that I love you. 

Adela. That you slay me rather! 
Harold, That were false oathing. 

Adela. Lift your hand, dear Harold— 


Harold (lifts his hand). There— 

Adela. You will swear to aid my father’s claims 
To England’s throne,—say but the words ‘I swear.” 
ffarold. And it will please you, gentle Adela,— 
And smooth the furrowed brow of that grave priest, 

And win duke William? 
Adda, All—all! 
Harold. Then I swear.— 
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Folding doors open, and display an Altar covered as if for Mass. 
Choristers, Priests, &c. Lanfranc in front. 


Lanfranc, Heaven and the saints have heard you! If you change 
Or break the compact firmness of this vow, 
Earth, heaven and hell shall join to blast your name, 
A curse shall weigh upon your sword,—your arm 
Shrivel beneath it, in the day of battle. 
Angels shall turn their eyes from off your face, 
And love desert you like a tainted thing. 
Such fate be his that breaks a sacred vow, 
Vowed where all holy martyrs bend the ear.— 
—Earl Harold! such the vow they witness here, 


The Battle of PBustings. 
C. MACFARLANE. 


William was hunting in the forest near Rouen, with a great 
company of knights, esquires, and noble dames and dantsels, when 
a messenger just arrived from England accosted him, and an- 
nounced the death of the Confessor and the coronation of Harold. 
The bow dropped out of the hand of the Norman duke, and he 
stood for a space like one petrified. He then fastened and undid 
his mantle, speaking no word, and looking so troubled and fierce 
that none durst speak to him. Then throwing himself into a skiff, 
he crossed the Seine, and went into his palace, still silent. Striding 
into the great hall, he threw himself into a chair, and, wrapping 
his head in his mantle, he bent his body towards the earth. The 
courtiers gazed upon him with amazement and alarm, and asked 
one another in whispers what this could mean. “Sirs,” said 
William de Breteuil, the seneschal, “ ye will soon know the cause 
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of our lord’s anxiety.” At a few words spoken by the seneschal, 
the duke recovered from his reverie, removed the mantle from his 
face, and listened to one of his barons, who advised him to 
remind Harold of the oaths he had sworn, and demand from him 
the immediate surrender of the Confessor’s crown. 

Harold replied, that the crown of England was not his to give 
away. 

When William the Norman prepared to invade England (which 
he did forthwith), he had reached the mature age of forty-two. 
He called to his aid not only his subjects of Normandy, but men 
from Maine and Anjou, from Poictou and Brittany, from the 
country of the French king and from Flanders, from Aquitaine 
and from Burgundy, from Piedmont beyond the Alps, and from 
the German countries beyond the river Rhine. The idle adven- 
turers of one-half of Europe flocked to his standard. Some of 
these men demanded regular pay in money, others nothing but a 
passage across the Channel, and all the booty they might make ; 
some of the chiefs demanded territory in England, while others 
simply bargained to have a rich English wife allotted to them. 
William sold beforehand a bishopric in England for a ship and 
twenty men-at-arms, The pope gave the Conqueror a holy licence 
to invade England, upon condition that the Norman duke should 
hold his conquest as a fief of the church; and, together with a 
bull, a consecrated banner, and a ring of great price, containing 
one of the hairs of St. Peter, were sent from Rome into Normandy, 
So formidable an armament had not been collected in Western 
Europe for many centuries. The total number of vessels amounted 
to about three thousand, of which six hundred or seven hundred 
were of a superior order. When the expedition set sail, William 
led the van in a vessel which had been presented to him for the 
occasion by his wife Matilda: the vanes of the ship were gilded, 
the sails were of different bright colours, the three lions—the arms 
of Normandy—were painted in divers places, and the sculptured 
figure-head was a child with a bent bow, the arrow seeming ready 
to fly against the hostile and perjured land of England. The con- 
secrated banner sent from Rome floated at the main-top-mast. 
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This ship sailed faster than all the rest, and in the course of the 
night it left the whole fleet far astern. Early in the morning the 
duke ordered a sailor to the mast-head to see if the other ships 
were coming up. “I can see nothing but the sea and sky,” said 
the mariner; and thereupon they lay-to. To keep the crew and 
the soldiers on board in good heart, William ordered them a 
sumptuous breakfast, with warm wine strongly spiced. After this 
tefection the mariner was again sent aloft, and this time he said he 
could make out four vessels in the distance ; but mounting a third 
time, he shouted out with a merry voice, “ Now I see a forest of 
masts and sails.” Within a few hours the re-united Norman fleet 
came to anchor on the Sussex coast. At that particular point the 
coast was flat, and the country behind it marshy and unpicturesque; 
but a little to the left stood the noble Roman walls and other an- 
cient remains of Pevensey, and a little to the nght the bold cliffs 
and sloping downs of Hastings. 

As day dawned, Odo, bishop of Bayeux, a half-brother of 
duke William, celebrated mass in the field on a portable altar, 
and gave his benediction to the troops, being armed the while in 
a coat of mail, which he wore under his episcopal rochet ; and 
when the mass and the blessing were over he mounted a very 
large and white war-horse, took a lance in his hand, and marshalled 
his brigade of cavalry. William rode a fine Spanish horse, which 
a rich Norman had brought him on his return from a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Iago in Galicia: he wore suspended round his 
neck some of those relics upon which Harold had sworn ; the 
pride of the Norman nobility were formed in column behind him; 
and the standard blessed by the pope was carried at his side by 
one Tonstain, surnamed “ the White,” who accepted the honour- 
able but dangerous office after two Norman barons had declined 
it. Before the onslaught, the duke, from the back of his Spanish 
steed, harangued the collected host, telling them that a great booty 
was before them, and that if they could conquer this land, they 
should have it all in lots among them. Then Taillefer, a gigantic 
Norman, who was minstrel, juggler, and champion, spurred his 
horse to the front of the van, and sung with a loud voice the 
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popular ballads which immortalised the valour of Charlemagne and 
Roland, and all that flower of chivalry that fought in the great 
fight of Roncesvalles ; and as Taillefer sang he performed feats 
with his sword, throwing it into the air with great force with one 
hand, and catching it as it fell with the other. The Normans 
repeated the burden of his song, or cried, “ Dieu aide! Dieu 
aide!” This accomplished champion craved permission to strike 
the first blow: he ran one Saxon through the body, and threw a 
second to the ground; but in attacking a third he was himself 
mortally wounded ; and having sung his last war song, he crossed 
himself and was at peace for ever. The Saxon host remained in 
their position on the ridge of a hill, fortified by trenches and pal- 
lisades : they were marshalled after the fashion of the Danes, shield 
against shield, presenting an impenetrable front to the enemy’s 
lances ; and in response to the “ Dieu aide!” or “God is our 
help !” of the Normans, they shouted, “Christ’s rood! The holy 
rood!” According to ancient privilege, the brave men of Kent 
stood in the first line, andthe burgesses of London formed the 
body-guard of the sovereign, and were drawn up close round the 
royal standard. At the foot of this standard stood bold Harold, 
with his two stout brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, and a few of the 
noblest and bravest thanes of all England. 

Many were the checks and reverses, and fearful the losses sus- 
tained by the invaders. At one term the pride of the Norman 
cavalry were driven pell-mell into a deep trench which had been 
artfully covered over and concealed by the Saxons, and in which 
men and horses perished in great numbers: and at this disastrous 
moment the cry was spread that the duke himself was slain, and a 
panic and headlong flight was begun. William, whose horse had 
been killed, but who was himself unhurt, mounted a fresh steed, 
got before the fugitives, and endeavoured to stop them, first by 
threatening them and striking them with his lance, and then by 
uncovering his face and head, and crying, “ Here am! Look at 
me! Iam still alive, and will conquer by God’s help!” At last, 
near upon six o'clock of the evening, when the battle had lasted 
nine hours, and when the ‘an was setting in the sea beyond the 
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headland of Beachy Head, victory alighted upon the proud crest 
of the Norman. Harold was shot through the brain by a random 
arrow, and the foe made a dash and hemmed in the spot, exerting 
themselves in the most desperate manner to seize the royal Saxon 
banner. Robert Fitz Emest had almost grasped it when a Saxon 
battle-axe laid him low for ever. Twenty Norman knights of name 
then undertook the task, and the attempt succeeded after ten of 
their number had perished. The Saxon standard was then low- 
ered, and the consecrated banner sent by the pope from Rome was 
raised in its stead, in sign of victory. Gurth and Leofwin, the 
brothers of Harold, died before the standard was taken, and all the 
hill-side where it stood was covered thick with the Saxon dead and 
dying. William himself had lost not one but three horses that 
were killed under him, and at one moment he was well nigh laid 
prostrate by a blow struck upon his steel cap by a Saxon knight. 

Scenes of the most striking kind followed closely upon the battle 
of Hastings. Before leaving Normandy, William had caused a 
muster-roll to be drawn up, specifying the names and quality of 
all his followers. The morning after the battle all those who 
survived it were drawn up in line, and this muster-roll was called 
over. Toa fourth of the names no answer was returned; and 
among the missing, who were all dead, were many of the noblest 
lords and bravest knights of Normandy. Those who had been 
more fortunate gathered round the duke, and, with eager looks 
and their swords and lance-heads yet wet with the blood of the 
conquered, demanded possession of the houses and lands of the 
Saxons. A new roll was prepared, on which were inscribed the 
names of all the noblemen and gentlemen who had survived ; and 
this roll was deposited in Battle Abbey, which, in the accomplish- 
ment of a solemn vow, the Conqueror afterwards erected on the 
hill which Harold had occupied and so gallantly defended. The 
high altar of this abbey church stood on the very spot where the 
standard of the last of our Saxon kings had floated. 

The aged mother of Harold, who lost three brave sons in the 
battle of Hastings, offered its weight in gold for the dead bedy ot 
the king, Two monks, whe were allowed by William to search for 
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the body, were unable tg distinguish it among the heaps of the 
slain, who had all been stripped naked by the Norman soldiery ; 
but the monks sent for a beautiful young Saxun‘lady to whom 
Harold had been fondly attached, and the fair Editha—* the 
swan-necked ” as she is called by some of the chroniclers—came 
to that scene of slaughter and horror, and went groping and 
peering with weeping and half-blinded eyes among the dead, nor 
ceased her search until she found the disfigured body of king 
Harold, The body was conveyed to Waltham Abbey, on the 
banks of the river Lea, a house and a country which he had much 
loved while alive. He was there honourably interred, the Waltham 
monks putting over his tomb the simple inscription “ Here lies the 
unfortunate Harold !” 


C. Knicut. 


The most extraordinary memorial of that eventful period of 
transition, which saw the descendants of the old Saxon conquerors 
of Britain swept from their power and their possessions, and their 
places usurped by a swarm of adventurers from the shores of 
Normandy, is a work not of stone or brass, not of writing and 
illumination more durable than stone or brass, but a roll of needle- 
work, which records the principal events which preceded and 
accompanied the Conquest, with a minuteness and fidelity which 
leave no reasonable doubt of its being a contemporary production. 
This is the celebrated Bayeux Tapestry. When Napoleon con- 
templated the invasion of England in 1803, he caused this invalu- 
able record to be removed from Bayeux, and to be exhibited in 
the National Museum at Paris; and then the French players, 
always ready to seize upon a popular subject, produced a little 
drama in which they exhibited Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror, 
sitting in her lonely tower in Normandy, whilst her husband was 
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fighting in England, and thus recording, with the aid of her 
needlewomen, the mighty acts of her hero, portrayed to the life in 
this immortal worsted-work. But there is a more affecting theory 
of the accomplishment of this labour than that told in the French 
vaudeville. The women of England were celebrated all over 
Europe for their work in embroidery ; and when the husband of 
Matilda ascended the throne of England, it is reasonably con- 
cluded that the skilful daughters of the land were retained around 
the person of the queen. They were thus employed to celebrate 
their own calamities. But there was nothing in this tapestry which 
told a tale of degradation. There is no delineation of cowardly 
flight or abject submission. The colours of the threads might 
have been dimmed with the tears of the workers, but they would 
not have had the deep pain of believing that their homes were 
not gallantly defended. In this great invasion and conquest, as 
an old historian has poetically said, “ was tried by the great assize 
of God’s judgment in battle the right of power between the 
English and Norman nations—a battle the most memorable of all 
others; and, howsoever miserably lost, yet most nobly fought on 
the part of England.” There was nothing in this tapestry to 
encourage another invasion eight centuries later. In one of the 
compartments of the tapestry were represented men gazing at a 
meteor or comet, which was held to presage the defeat of the 
Saxon Harold. A meteor had appeared in the south of France, 
at the time of the exhibition of the tapestry in 1803; and the 
mountebank Napoleon proclaimed that the circumstances were 
identical. The tapestry, having served its purpose of popular 
delusion, was returned to its original obscurity. It had previously 
been known to Lancelot and Montfaucon, French antiquaries ; 
and Dr, Ducarel, in 1767, printed a description of it, in which he 
stated that it was annually hung up round the nave of the church 
of Bayeux on St. John’s day. During the last thirty years this 
ancient work has been fully described, and its date and origin 
discussed. Above all, the Society of Antiquaries rendered a most 
valuable service to the world, by causing a complete set of coloured 
fac-simile drawings to be made by an accomplished artist, Mr, 
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Charles Stothard, which have since been published in the “ Vetusta 
Monumenta.” 

In the hétel of the Prefecture at Bayeux is now preserved this 
famous tapestry. In 1814, so little was known of it in the town 
where it had remained for so many centuries, that Mr. Hudson 
Gurney was coming away without discovering it, not being aware 
that it went by the name of the “Tole de St. Jean” It was 
coiled round a windlass ; and diawing it out at leisure over a table, 
he found that it consisted of “a very long piece of brownish linen 
cloth, worked with woollen thread of different colowis, which are 
as bright and distinct, and the letters of the supeiscriptions as 
legible, as if of yesterday.” The roll is twenty inches broad, and 
two hundred and fourteen feet in length. Mr. Gurney has some 
sensible remarks upon the internal evidence of the work being 
contemporaneous with the Conquest. In the buildings portrayed 
there is not the trace of a pointed arch ; there 1s not an indication 
of armorial bearings, properly so called, which would certainly 
have been given to the fighting kmghts had the needlework 
belonged to a later age, and the Norman banner is invariably 
Argent, a cross Or in a border Azure, and not the latter invention 
of the Norman leopards. Mr. Gurney adds, “It may be remarked, 
that the whole is worked with a strong outline ; that the clearness 
and relief are given to it by the variety of the colours.” The 
likenesses of individuals are preserved throughout. The Saxons 
invariably wear moustaches , and William, from his erect figure 
and manner, could be recognised were there no superscriptions. 
Mr. Charles Stothard, who made the drawings of the tapestry 
which have been engraved by the Society of Antiquaries, com- 
municates some interesting particulars in a letter wntten in 1819. 
He adds to Mr. Gurney’s account of its character as a work of art, 
that “there is no attempt at light and shade, or perspective, the 
want of which is substituted by the use of different coloured 
worsteds. We observe this in the off-legs of the horses, which are 
distinguished alone from the near-legs by being of different colours. 
The horses, the hair, and moustaches, as well as the eyes and 
pratites of the characters, are depicted with all the various colours 
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of green, blue, red, etc., according to the taste ox caprice of the 
attist, This may be easily accounted for, when we consider how 
few colours composed their materials.” 

The first of the seventy-two compartments into which the roll 
of needlework is divided, 1s inscribed “Edwardus Rex.” The 
crowned king, seated on a chair of state, with a sceptre, is giving 
audience to two persons in attendance ; and this is held to repre- 
sent Harold departing for Normandy. The second shows Harold, 
and his attendants with hounds, on a journey. He bears the 
hawk on his hand, the distinguishing mark of nobility. The in- 
scription purports that the figures represent Harold, duke of the 
English, and his soldiers journeying to Bosham. The third is 
inscribed “ Ecclesia,” and exhibits a Saxon church, with two 
bending figures about to enter. The fourth compartment repre- 
sents Harold embarking ; and the fifth shows him on his voyage. 
The sixth is his coming to anchor previous to his disembarking 
on the coast of Normandy. The seventh and eighth compart- 
ments exhibit the seizure of Harold by the count of Ponthieu. 
The ninth shows Harold remonstrating with Guy, the count, upon 
his unjust seizure. 

The compartments from ten to twenty-five, inclusive, exhibit 
various circumstances, connected with the sojourn of Harold at 
the court of William. Myr. Stothard has justly observed, “That 
whoever designed this historical record was intimately acquainted 
with whatever was passing on the Norman side, is evidently 
proved by that minute attention to familiar and local, circum- 
stances evinced in introducing, solely in the Norman party, cha- 
racters certainly not essential to the great events connected with 
the story of the work.” The twenty-sixth compartment repre- 
sents Harold swearing fidelity to William, with, each hand on a 
shrine of relics. All the historians appear to be agreed that 
Harold, did take an oath to William to support bis claims to the 
crown of England, whatever might have been the circumstances 
under which that oath was extorted from him. The twenty- 
seventh compastmens exhibits Harold's return to England ; and 
the twenty-cighth shows him on his journey aftex landing, The 
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twenty-ninth compartment has an inscription purporting that 
Harold comes to Edward the king. The thirtieth shows 
the funeral procession of the deceased Edward to Westminster 
Abbey, a hand out of heaven pointing to that building as a 
monument of his piety. The inscription says, ‘‘ Here the body 
of Edward the king is borne to the church of St. Peter the Apos- 
tle.” The thirty-first and thirty-second compartments exhibit the 
sickness and death of the Confessor. The thirty-third shows the 
clown offered to Harold,, The thirty-fourth presents us Harold 
on the throne, with Stigand the archbishop. Then comes the 
compartment representing the comet already mentioned; and 
that is followed by one showing William giving orders for the 
building of ships for the invasion of England. We have then 
compartments, in which men are cutting down trees, building 
ships, dragging along vessels, and bearing arms and armour. The 
forty-third has an inscription, “ Here they draw a car with wine 
and arms.” After a compartment with William on horseback, we 
have the fleet om its voyage. The inscription to this recounts 
that he passes the sea with a great fleet, and comes to Pevensey. 
Three other compartments show the disembarkation of horses, 
the hasty march of cavalry, and the seizure and slaughter of 
animals for the hungry invaders. The forty-ninth compartment 
bears the inscription, “This is Wadard.” Who this personage on 
horseback, thus honoured, could be, was a great puzzle, till the 
name was found in Domesday-book as a holder of land in six Eng- 
lish counties, under Odo, bishop of Bayeux, the Conqueror’s half- 
brother. This is one of the circumstances exhibiting the minute 
knowledge of the designers of this needlework. The fiftieth and 
fifty-first compartments present us the cooking and feasting of 
the Norman army. We have then the dining of the chiefs; the 
duke about to dine, whilst Odo blesses the food; and the duke 
sitting under a canopy. The fifty-fifth shows him holding a 
banner, and giving orders for the construction of a camp at 
Hastings. 

Six other compartments show us the burning of a house with 
firebrands, the march out of Hastings, the advance to the battle, 
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and the anxious questtoning by William of his spies and scouts 
as to the approach of the army of Harold. The sixty-third pre- 
sents a messenger announcing to Harold that the army of William 
is near at hand. The sixty-fourth bears the inscription, that duke 
William addresses his soldiers that they should prepare them- 
selves boldly and skilfully for the battle. We have then six com- 
partments, each exhibiting some scene of the ternble conflict. 
‘The seventy-first shows the death of Harold. The tapestry 
abruptly ends with the figures of flying soldiers. 

We have probably been somewhat too minute in the descrip- 
tion of this remarkable performance. If any apology be necessary, 
it may be best offered in the words of Mr. Amyot, in his “ Defence 
of the Early Antiquity of the Bayeux Tapestry,” which is almost 
conclusive as to the fact of its being executed under the direc- 
tion of Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror (“ Archzeologia,” vol. 
xix), “Ifthe Bayeux Tapestry be not history of the first class, it 
is pethaps something better. It exhibits genuine traits, elsewhere 
sought in vain, of the costume and manners of that age which, 
of all others, if we except the period of the Reformation, ought 
to be the most interesting to us; that age which gave us a new 
race of monarchs, bringing with them new landholders, new laws, 
and almost a new language. As in the magic pages of Froissart, 
we here behold our ancestors of each race in most of the occupa- 
tions of life—in courts and camps—in pastime and in battle—at 
feasts, and on the bed of sickness, These are characteristics 
which of themselves would call forth a lively interest ; but their 
value is greatly enhanced by their connection with one of the 
most important events in history, the main subject of the whole 
design,” 
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Mattle Abbey, 


C. KNIGHT. 


IN MAGNO NAVIGIO MARE TRANSIVIT, ET VENIT AD PEVENSA. 


Such is the insciiption to the forty-fifth compartment of the 
Bayeux Tapestry—in a great ship he passes the sea, and comes to 
Pevensey. The bay of ‘Pevensey is not now as it was on the 
28th of September, A.D. 1066, when this great ship sailed into it, 
and a bold man, one whose stern will and powerful mind was 
to change the destiny of England, leaped upon the strand, and, 
falling upon his face, a great cry went forth that it was an evil 
omen ;—but the omen was turned into a sign of gladness when 
he exclaimed, with his characteristic oath, “I have taken seisin 
of this land with both my hands.” The shores of the bay are 
now a dreary marsh, guarded by dungeon-looking towers, which 
were built to defend us from such another seisin. The sea once 
covered this marsh, and the Norman army came a mile or so 
nearer to the chalk hills, beyond which they knew there was a 
land of tempting fertility. It must have been somewhat near the 
old Roman castle that the disembarkation took place, whose inci- 
dents are exhibited in the Bayeux Tapestry. Here were the 
horses removed from the ships: here each horseman mounted his 
own, and galloped about to look upon a land in which he saw no 
enemy; here were the oxen and the swine of Saxon farmer 
slaughtered by those for whom they were fatted not; here was 
the cooking, and the dining, and the rude pomp of the confident 
duke, who knew that his great foe was engaged in a distant con- 
ict. The character of William of Normandy was so remarkable, 
and indeed was such an element of success in his daring attempt 
upon the English crown, that what is personally associated with 
him, even though it be found not in our own island, belongs to 
the antiquities of England. He was a ster man, as the Saxon 
chronicler describes him from personal knowledge, a man of un- 
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bending will and ruthless determination, but of too lofty a cha- 
racter to be needlessly cruel or wantonly destructive. Of his 
pre-eminent abilities there can be no question. Connected with 
such a man, then, his purposes and his success, the remains of his 
old palace at Lillebonne, which may be readily visited by those 
who traverse the Seine in its steamboats, is an object of especial 
interest to an Englishman. For here was the great Council held 
for the invasion of England, and the attempt was determined 
against by the people collectively, but the wily chief separately 
won the assent of their leaders, and the collective voice was raised 
in vain, More intimately associated with the memory of the 
Conqueror is the church of St. Etienne at Caen, which he founded ; 
and where, deserted by his family and his dependents, the dead 
body of the sovereign before whom all men had trembled was 
hurried to the grave, amidst fearful omens and the denunciations 
of one whom he had persecuted. The mutilated statue of William 
may be seen on the exterior of the same church. In England we 
have oné monument, connected in the same distinct manner with 
his personal character, whilst it is at the same time a memorial of 
his great triumph and the revolution which was its result—we 
mean Battle Abbey. When Harold heard— 


“That duc Wyllam to Hastynges was ycome,” 


he gallantly set forward to meet him—but with an unequal force. 
He knew the strength of his enemy, but he did not quail before it, 
The chroniclers say that Harold’s spies reported that there were 
more priests in William’s camp than fighting men in that of 
Harold ; and they add that the Saxon knew better than the spies 
that the supposed priests were good men-at-arms, Mr. Stothard, 
in his “ Account of the Bayeux Tapestry,” points out, with reference 
to the figures of the Normans, that “not only are their upper lips 
shaven, but nearly the whole of their heads, excepting a portion of 
hair left in front” He adds, “It i$ a curious circumstance in 
favour of the great antiquity of the Tapestry, that time has, I 
“believe, handed down to us no other representation of this most 
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sinpulat fashion, died it appears to throw a new light on a fact 
which has perhaps been misunderstood: the report mide by 
Harold’s spies that the Normans were an army of priests is well 
known. I should cottféctiire, from what appeats iW thé Tapestry, 
that their resemblance to priests did not so much arise from the 
upper lip being shaven, as from the circumstance of the complete 
tonsure of the back part of the head.” Marching out from their 
entrenched catnp at Hastings, the Normans, all shaven and shorn, 
encountered the nroustached Saxons on the rath of October. The 
Tapestry represents the Saxons fighting on foot, with javelin and 
battl-axe, bearing their shields with the old British characteristic 
of a boss in the centre. The Normars are on horseback, with 
their long shields and their perinoned lances. Harold and his 
two brothers fell at the foot of their standard which they had 
planted on the little hill of Seniac, and on this spot, whose name 
was subsequently changed to Sataile, was built Battle Abbey. 
It was not the pride of the Conqueror alone that raised up this 
once magnificent monutnent. The stem man, the hot and pas- 
sionate man, the man who took what he could get by right and 
unright, “was mild to good men who loved God.” And so he 
built Battle Abbey. 

Robert of Gloucester has thus described, in his quaint verse, 
the foundation of Battle Abbey :— 


* King William bithougt him alsoe of that 

Folke that was forlorne, 

And slayn also thorurg hin 
In the bataile biforne. 

And ther as the bataile was, 
An abbey he fete rere 

Of Seint Martin, for the soules 
That there slayn were. 

And the monks wel ynoug 
Feffed without fayle, 

That is called in Englonde 
Abbey of Bataile.” 


Brown Willis tells us that in the fine old parish-church of Battle 
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was formerly hung up a table containing certain verses, of which 
the following remained :— 


“ This place of war is Battle called, because in battle here 
Quite conquered and overthrown the English nation were, 
This slaughter happened to them upon St. Ceelict’s day,* 
The year whereof . . . . » «© this number doth array,” 


The politic Conqueror did wisely thus to change the associa- 
tions, if it were possible, which belonged to this fatal spot. He 
could not obliterate the remembrance of “ the day of bitterness,” 
the ‘day ot death,” the “ day stained with the blood of the brave” 
(Matthew of Westminster). Even the red soil of Senlac was held, 
with patriotic superstition, to exude real and fresh blood after a 
small shower, “as if intended for a testimony that the voice of 
so much Christian blood here shed does still cry from the earth to 
the Lord” (Gulielmus Neubrigensis). This Abbey of Bataille is 
unquestionably a place to be trod with reverent contemplation by 
every Englishman who has heard of the great event that here took 
place, and has traced its greater consequences. He is of the 
mixed blood of the conquerors and the conquered. It has been 
written of him and his compatriots— 


‘* Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human hind pass by.” 


His national character is founded upon the union of the Saxon 
determination and the Norman energy. As he treads the red soil 
of Senlac, if his reformed faith had not taught him otherwise he 
would breathe a petition for all the souls, Saxon and Norman, 
“that there slain were.” The Frenchman, whose imagination has 
been stirred by Thierry’s picturesque and philosophical history of 
the Norman Conquest, will tread this ground with no natural 
prejudices ; for the roll of Battle Abbey will show him that those 
inscribed as the followers of the Conqueror had Saxon as well as 
Norman names, and that some of the most illustrious of the 


* St. Calixtns, October the 14th. 
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names have long been the common property of England and of 
France. Yet the sight of this place is a mortifying one. The 
remains of the fine cloisters have been turned into a dining-room, 
and, to use the words of the “‘Guide-Book,” “ Part of the site of 
the church is now a parterre which in summer exhibits a fine col- 
lection of Flora’s greatest beauties.” This was the very church 
whose high altar was described by the old writers to have stood 
on the spot where the body .of Harold was found, covered 
with honourable wounds in the defence of his tattered standard, 
“‘Flora’s greatest beatfties!” Those who can look upon this 
desecration of a spot so singularly venerable without a burning 
blush for some foregone barbarism, must be made of different 
stuff from the brave who here fought to the death because they 
had a country which not only afforded them food and shelter, but 
the memory of great men and heroic deeds, which was to them 
an inheritance to be prized and defended. 

The desecration of Battle Abbey of course began at the general 
pillage under Henry the Eighth, The lord Cromwell’s com- 
missioners write to him that they have “ cast their book” for the 
dispatch of the monks and household. They think that very 
small money can be made of the vestry, but they reckon the 
plunder of the church plate to amount to four hundred marks, 
Within three months after the surrender of the Abbey it was 
granted to sir Anthony Browne; and he at once set about pulling 
down the church, the bell-tower, the sacristy, and the chapter- 
house. The spoiler became viscount Montacute ; and in this {amily 
Battle Abbey continued, till it was sold, in 1719, to sir Thomas 
Webster. Brown Willis who wrote at the beginning of the last 
century, thus describes it in his day :—“ Though this abbey be 
demolished, yet the magnificence of it appears by the ruins of the 
cloisters, &c., and by the largeness of the hall. kitchen, and gate- 
nouse, of which the last is entirely preserved. It is a noble pile, 
and in it are held sessions and other meetings, for this peculiar 
jurisdiction, which hath still great privileges belonging to it. What 
the hall was, when in its glory, may be guessed by its dimensions, 
its length above fifty of my paces ; part of it is now used as a hay- 
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barn; & was leaded, part of the tead yet retiain’, ahd Phe rest is 
tiled. As to the kitchen, it was so Kirgé as to contain five fire- 
places, and it was arched at top; but the extent of the whole 
abbey may be better measured by the compass of it, it being com- 
puted at no less than a mile about. In this church the Con- 
queror offered up his sword and royal robe, which he wore on the 
day of his coronation. The monks kept these till the suppression, 
and used to show them as great curiosities, and worthy the sight 
of their best friends, and all persons of distinction that happened 
to come thither: nor were they less careful about preserving a 
table of the Norman gentry which came into England with the 
Conqueror.” 


Speeches before the Patile of Bastings. 


WARNER’S ALBION’S ENGLAND, 


Harop’s SPEECH, 


“See, valiant war-friends, yonder be the first, the last, and all 
The agents of our enemies, they henceforth cannot call 
Supplies ; for weeds at Normandy by this ih porches grow : 
Thén conquer these would conquer you, atid dread no further foe. 
They are no stouter than the Brutes, whom we did hence exile: 
Nor stronger than the sturdy Danes, our victory ere while : 

Not Saxony could once contain, or scarce the world beside 

Our fathers, who did sway by sword where listed them to bide: 
Then do hot ye degenerate, take courage by descent, 

And by their burials, not abode, their source and flight prevent. 
Ye have in hand your country’s cause, a conquest they pretend, 
Which (were ye not the sate ye be) even cowards would defend, 
{ grant that part of us are fled, and Hhked to the foe, 

And glad I arn our army is of traitors cleared—so : 

Vea, patdon hath he to depart, that stayeth mal-content ; 

J prize the mind above the man, like zeal hath like event 
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Yet truth it is, no well or ill this Island ever had, 

But through the well or ill support of subjects good or bad ; 

Not Cesar, Hengist, Sweyn, or now (which ne’ertheless shall fail) 

The Norman Bastard, Albion true, did, could, or can prevail. 

But to be self-false in this Isle a self-foe ever is, 

Yet wot 1, never traitor did his treason’s stipend miss, 

Shrink who will shrink, let armour’s weight press down the 
burd’ned earth, 

My foes, with wond’ring eyes shall see I over-prize my death. 

But since ye all, (for all, I hope, alike affected be, 

Your wives, your children, lives, and land, from servitude to free) 

Are armed both in show and zeal, then gloriously contend, 

To win and wear the home-brought spoils, of Victory the end. 

Let not the Skinner’s daughter’s son possess what he pretends, 

He lives to die a noble death that life for freedom spends.” 


DvuKE WILLIAM’S SPEECH. 


“To live upon or lie within this is my ground or grave, 
(My loving soldiers), one of twain your duke resolves to have. 
Nor be ye Normans now to seek in what ye should be stout, 
Ye come amidst the English pikes to hew your honours out, 
Ye come to win the same by lance, that is your own by law, 
Ye come, I say, in righteous war revenging swords to draw. 
Howbeit of more hardy foes no passed flight hath sped ye, 
Since Rollo to your now-abode with bands victorious led ye, 
Or Turchus, son of Troilus, in Scythian Fazo bred ye, fj 
Then worthy your progenitors ye seed of Priam’s son, 
Exploit this business, Rollons, do that which ye wish be done. 
Three people have as many times got and foregone this shore, 
It resteth now ye conquer it, not to be conquered more: . 
For Norman and the Saxon blood conjoining, as it may, 
From that consorted seed the crown shall never pass away. 
Before us are our armed foes, behind us are the seas, 
On either side the foe hath holds of succour and for ease: 
But that advantage shall return their disadvantage thus, 
If ye observe no shore is left the which may shelter us, 
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And so hold out amidst the rough whilst they hail in for lee, 
Whereas, whilst men securely sail, not seldom shipwrecks be, 
What should I cite your passed acts, or tediously incense 

To present arms ; your faces show your hearts conceive offence, 
Yea, even your courages divine a conquest not to fail. 

Hope then your duke doth prophecy, and in that hope prevail. 
A people brave, a terren Heaven, both objects worth your wars, 
Shall be the prizes of your prow’s, and mount ) our fame to stais. 
Let not a traitor’s perjur’d son exclude us from our right : 

He dies to live a famous life, that doth for conquest fight.” 


gndustey of the Anglo-Saxons, 


C. KNIGHT. 
AGRICULTURE. 


The opening of the year was the time in which the ground was 
broken up, and the seed committed to the bounty of heaven. We 
cannot with any propriety assume that the seed was literally sown 
in the coldest month, although it is possible that the winter began 
earlier than it now does. December was emphatically called 
Winter-monat, winter-month. The Anglo-Saxon name of January 
was equally expressive of its fierce and gloomy attributes; its 
long nights, when men and cattle were sheltering from the snow- 
storm and the frost, but the hungry wolf was prowling around the 
homestead. Verstegan says, “The month which we now call 
January, they called Wolf-monat, to wit, Wolf-month, because 
people are wont always in that month to be in more danger to be 
devoured ot wolves than in any season else of the year ; for that, 
through the extremity of cold and snow, these ravenous beasts 
could not find of other beasts sufficient to feed upon.” There 
are preserved in the Cotton Library some very curious dialogues 
composed by Alfric of Canterbury, who lived in the latter part of 
the tenth century, which were for the instruction of the Anglo- 
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Saxon youth in the Latin language, upon the principle of interlinear 
translation ; and in these the ploughman says, “I labour much. I 
go out at daybreak, urging the oxen to the field, and I yoke them 
to the plough. It is not yet so stark winter that I dare keep 
close athome, for fear of my lord.” (Turner's “ Anglo-Saxons.”) We 
thus see that the ploughing is done after the harvest, before the 
winter sets in. The ploughman continues, ‘ But the oxen being 
yoked, and the shear and coulter fastened on, I ought to plough 
every day one entire field or more. I have a boy to threaten the 
oxen with a goad, who is now hoarse through cold and bawling, 
I ought also to fill the bins of the oxen with hay, and water them, 
and carry out their soil.” The daily task of the ploughman in- 
dicates an advanced state of husbandry. The land was divided 
into fields; we know from Saxon grants that they had hedges 
and ditches. He was as careful, too, to carry upon the land 
the ordure of the oxen, as if he had studied a modern 
** Muck-Manual.” He knew the value of such labour, and set 
about it probably in a more scientific manner than many of those 
who till the same land nine hundred years after him. Mr. Sharon 
Turner has given a brief and sensible account of the Anglo-Saxon 
husbandry, from which the following is an extract :—~ 

‘When the Anglo-Saxons invaded England, they came into a 
country which had been under the Roman power for about four 
hundred years, and where agriculture, after its more complete sub- 
jection by Agricola, had been so much encouraged, that it had 
become one of the western granaries of the empire. The 
Britons, therefore, of the fifth century may be considered to have 
pursued the best system of husbandry then in use, and their lands 
to have been extensively cultivated with all those exterior circum- 
stances which mark established proprietorship and improvement : 
as small farms ; enclosed fields; regular divisions into meadow, 
arable, pasture, and wood; fixed boundaries ; planted hedges; 
artificial dykes and ditches ; selected spots for vineyards, gardens, 
and orchards; connecting roads and paths; scattered villages 
and larger towns; with appropriated names for every spot and 
Object that marked the hmits of each property, or the course of 
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each way. All these appear in the earliest Saxon charters, and 
before the combating invaders had time or ability to make theiu, 
if they had not found them in the island. Into such a country 
the Anglo-Saxon adventurers came, and by these facilities to rural 
civilization, soon became an agricultural people. The natives, 
whom they despised, conquered, and enslaved, became their edu- 
cators and servants in the new arts, which they had to learn, of 
grazing and tillage ; and the previous cultivation practised by the 
Romanised Britons will best account for the numerous divisions, 
and accurate and precise descriptions of land which occur mn 
almost all the Saxon charters, No modern conveyance could 
more accurately distinguish or describe the boundaries of the pre- 
mises which it conveyed.” (“History of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
Vol. III, Appendix, No. 2.) 


FISHING. 


The great season of abstinence from flesh, and the regular 
recurrence through the jear of days of fasting, rendered a pio- 
vision for the supply of fish to the population a matter of deep 
concern to their ecclesiastical instructors. In the times when the 
pagan Saxons were newly converted to Christianjty, fhe mission- 
aries were the great civilizers, and taught the people how to avail 
themselves of the abundant supply of food which the sea offered 
to the skilful and the enterprising. Bede tells us that Wilfred so 
taught the people of Sussex. “The bishop, when he came into 
the province, and found so great misery of famine, taught them 
to get their food by fishing, Their sea and rivers abounded in 
fish, and yet the people had no skill to take them, except only 
eels, The bishop's men having gathered eel-nets everywhere, 
cast them into the sea, and by the help of God took three hun- 
dred fishes of several sorts, the which being divided into three 
parts, they gave a hundred to the poor, a hundred to those of 
whom they had the nets, and kept a hundred for their own use.” 
The Anglo-Saxons had oxen and sheep ; but their chief reliance 
fox flesh meat, especially through the winter seasop, was upon the 
swing, which, although private property, fed, by thousands in the 
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vast woods with which the country abounded. Our word bacon 
is “of the beechen-tree, anciently called duc, and whereas 
swine’s flesh is now called by the name of bacon, it grew only at 
the first unto such as were fatted with bucon or beech mast.” As 
abundant as the swine were the eels that flourished in their ponds 
and ditches. The consumption of this species of fish appears 
from many incidental circumstances to have been very great. 
Rents were paid in eels, boundaries of lands were defined by eel 
dykes, and the monasteries required a regular supply of eels from 
their tenants and dependents. We find, however, that the people 
had a variety of fish, if they could afford to purchase of the 
industrious labourers in the deep. In the “ Dialogues of Alfric,” 
there is the following colloquy with a fisherman: ‘‘ What gettest 
thou by thine art?—Big loaves, clothing, and money. How do 
you take them?—I ascend my ship, and cast my net into the 
river; I also throw in a hook, a bait, andarod. Suppose the 
fishes are unclean ?—I throw the unclean out, and take the clean 
for food. Where do you sell your fish ?—In the city. Who buys 
them ?—The citizens; I cannot take so many as I can sell, 
What fishes do you take?—Eels, haddocks, minnies, and eel- 
pouts, skate and lampreys, and whatever swims in the river. Why 
do you not fish in the sea ?—Sometimes I do; but rarely, because 
a great ship is necessary there. What do you take in the sea ?— 
Herrings and salmons, porpoises, sturgeons, oysters and crabs, 
mussels, winckles, cockles, flounders, plaice, lobsters, and such 
like, Can you take a whale ?>—No, it is dangerous to take a 
whale ; it is safer for me to go to the river with my ship than to 
go with many ships to hunt whales. Why ?—Because it is more 
pleasant for me to take fish which I can kill with one blow; yet 
many take whales without danger, and then they get, a great price ; 
but I dare not from the fearfulness of my mmd.” We thus see 
three centuries after Wilfred had taught the people of Sussex to 
obtain something more from the waters than, the rank eels in their 
mud-ponds, the produce of the country’s fishery had become an 
article of regular exchange. The citizens bought of the fisherman 
as much fish as he could sell; the fisherman gbtajined big loaves, 
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and clothing from the citizens. The enterprise which belongs to 
the national character did not rest satisfied with the herrings and 
salmons of the sea. Though the little fisherman crept along his 
shore, there were others who went with many ships to hunt whales, 
We cannot have a more decisive indication of the general improve- 
ment which had followed in the wake of Christianity, even during 
a period of constant warfare with predatory invaders. 


CLOTHING, 


The shepherd describes his duty in the Colloquy of Alfric: 
“In the first part of the morning I drive my sheep to their pas- 
ture, and stand over them in heat and in cold with dogs, lest 
the wolves destroy them. I lead them back to their folds and 
milk them twice a day, and I move their folds, and make cheese 
and butter; and I am faithful to my lord.” The garments of the 
Anglo-Saxons, both male and female, were linen as well as woollen; 
but we can easily judge that in a country whose population was 
surrounded by vast forests and dreary marshes, wool, the warmer 
material for clothing, would be of the first importance. The 
fleece which the shepherd brought home in the pleasant summer 
season was duly spun throughout the winter by the females of 
every family, whatever might be their rank. King Edward the 
Elder commanded that his daughters should be instructed in the 
use of the distaff. Alfred, in his will, called the female part of his 
family the spindle side. At this day, true to their ancient useful- 
ness (the form of which, we hope not the substance, has passed 
away), unmarried ladies are called spinsters. But the Anglo- 
Saxon ladies attained a high degree of skill in the ornamental 
work belonging to clothing. The Norman historians record their 
excellence with the needle, and their skill in embroidery, 


BREAD. 


* August they call Arn-monat, more rightly Barn-monat, intend- 
ing thereby the then filling of their barns with corn.” The arable 
portion of an estate was probably comparatively small. The 
population of the towns was supplied with corn from the lands in 
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their immediate vicinity. There was no general system of ex. 
change prevailing throughout the country. In the small farms 
enough corn was grown for domestic use; and when it failed, as 
it often did, before the succeeding harvest, the cole-wort and the 
green pulse were the welcome substitutes. Wheaten Lread was 
not in universal use. The young monks of the Abbey of St. Ed- 
mund ate the cheaper barley bread. ‘The baker, in Alfric’s Collo- 
quy, answers to the question of ‘“ What use is your art? we can 
live long without you:”—“.You may live through some space 
without my art, but not long nor so well; for without my craft 
every table would seem empty, and without bread all meat would 
become nauseous. I strengthen the heart of man, and little ones 
could not do without me.” In a picture representing a dinner 
party, some food is placed on the table ; but the kneeling servants 
offer the roasted meat on spits, from which the guests cut slices 
into their trenchers, We smile at these primitive manners, but 
they were a refinement upon those of the heroes of Homer, who 
were their own cooks, 


** Patroclus did his dear friend’s will: and he that did desiie 
To cheer the lords (come faint from fight) set on a blazing fire 
A great brass pot, and into it a chine of mutton put, 
And fat goat’s flesh ; Automedon held, while he pieces cut 
To roast and boil, right cunningly: then of a well-fed swine, 
A huge fat shoulder he cut out, and spits it wondrous fine : 
His good friend made a goodly fire ; of which the force once past, 
He laid the spit low, near the coals, to make it brown at last : 
Then sprinkled it with sacred salt, and took it from the racks : 
This roasted and on dresser set, his friend Patroclus takes 
Bread in fair baskets ; which set on, Achilles brought the meat, 
And to divinest Ithacus took his opposed seat 
Upon the bench: then did he will his friend to sacrifice ; 
Who cast sweet incense in the fire, to all the Deities, 
Thus fell they to their ready food.” 
CHAPMAN’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD, Book ix. 


An illumination amongst the Harleian Manuscripts exhibits to us 
an interesting part of the economy of a lord’s house in the Saxon 
times. In the foreground are collected some poor people, aged 


men, women, and children, who are storing in their vessels, or 
* 
t 
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humbly waiting to receive, the provisions which the lord and the 
lady are distributing at their hall door. It was from this highest 
of the occupations of the rich and powerful, the succour of the 
needy, that the early antiquaries derived our titles of Lord and 
Lady. The modern etymologists deny the correctness of this 
derivation, and maintain that the names are simply derived from 
a Saxon verb which means to raise up, to exalt. Horne Tooke, 
in his “ Diversions of Purley,” maintains this opinion; and our 
recent dictionary-makers adopt it. Nevertheless, we shall tran- 
scribe old Verstegan’s ingenious notion of the onigin of the terms, 
which has something higher and better in it than mere word-split- 
ting: “I find that our ancestors used for Lord the name of Laford, 
which (as it should seem) for some aspiration in the pronouncing, 
they wrote Iflaford, and Hlafurd. Afterwards it grew to be 
written Loverd, and by receiving like abridgement as other of our 
ancient appellations have done, it is in one syllable become Lord. 
To deliver therefore the true etymology, the reader shall under- 
stand, that albeit we have our name of bread from Breod, as our 
ancestors were wont to call it, yet used they also, and that most 
commonly, to call bread by the name of Hlaf, from whence we 
now only retain the name of the form or fashion wherein bread is 
usually made, calling it a loaf, whereas loaf, coming of Hlaf or 
Laf, is rightly also bread itself, and was not of our ancestors taken 
for the form only, as we now use it. Now was it usual in long 
foregoing ages, that such as were endued with great wealth and 
means above others, were chiefly renowned (especially in these 
northern regions) for their house-keeping and good hospitality ; 
that is, for being able, and using to feed and sustain many men, 
and therefore were they particularly honoured with the name and 
title of Hlaford, which is as much to say, a8 an afforder of Laf, that 
is, a bread-giver, intending (as it seemeth) by bread the sustenance 
of man, that being the substance of our food the most agreeable 
to nature, and that which in our daily prayers we especially 
desire at the hands of God. The name and title of Lady was an- 
ciently written Hleafdian, ot Leafdian, from whence it came to be 
Lafdy, and lastly Lady. I have showed here last before how Hlaf 
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or Laf was sometime our name of bread, as also the reason why 
our noble and principal men came to be honoured in the name of 
Laford, which now is Lord, and even the like in correspondence 
of reason must appear in this name of Leafdian, the feminine of 
Jaford; the first syllable whereof being anciently written Hleaf, 
and not Hlaf, must not therefore alienate it from the like nature 
and sense, for that only seemeth to have been the feminine sound, 
and we see that of Leafdian we have not retained Leady, Lut Lady. 
Well then both Hlaf and Hleaf, we must here understand to signify 
one thing, which is bread; Dian is as much to say as serve ; and 
so is Leafdian a bread-server. Whefeby it appeareth that as the 
Laford did allow food and sustenance, so the Leafdian did see it 
served and disposed to the guests. And our ancient and yet con- 
tinued custom that our ladies and gentlewomen do use to carve 
and serve their guests at the table, which in other countries is 
altogether strange and unusual, doth for proof hereof well accord 
and correspond with this our ancient and honourable feminine 
appellation.” 


WINE, 


Much has been written upon the ancient culture of the vine in 
England. Bede says, “‘ The island excels for grain and trees, and 
is fit for feeding of beasts of burden and cattle. It also produces 
vines in some places.” The later chroniclers, who knew the fact, 
quote Bede without disputing his assertion. Winehester, accord- 
ing to some of the earlier antiquaries, derived its name from Vin- 
tonia, the city of the vine; but this is very questionable. The 
bishop of Rochester had a vineyard at Halling; and one of the 
bishops, as Lambarde tells us, sent to Edward Il. “a present of 
his drinks, and withal both wine and grapes of his own growth in 
his vineyard at Halling, which is now a goed plain meadow.” The 
same authority says, “ History hath mention that there was about 
that time [the Norman invasion] great store of vines at Santlac 
[Battle].” He has a parallel instance of the early culture of the 
vine :—“ The like whereof I have read to have been at Windsor, 
insomuch as tithe of them hath been there yielded in great plenty ; 
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which giveth me to think that wine hath been made long since 
within the realm, although in our memory it be accounted a great 
dainty to hear of.” Lambarde then particularly describes the 
tithe of the Windsor vineyard, as “of wine pressed out of grapes 
that grew in the little park there, to the abbot of Waltham ; and 
that accompts have been made of the charges of planting the vines 
that grew in the said park, as also of making the wines, whereof 
some parts were spent in the household, and some sold {or the 
king’s profit.” This is an approach to a wine manutacture upon 
a large scale. There can be little doubt that many of the great 
monasteries in the south of England had their vineyards, and 
made the wine for the use of their fraternities. ‘They might not 
carry the manufacture so far as to sell any wine for their profit ; 
but the vineyard and the wine-press saved them the cost of foreign 
wines, for their labour was of little account. The religious houses 
founded in the Anglo-Saxon period had probably, in many cases, 
their vineyards as well as their orchards. There is an express 
record of a vineyard at St. Edmundsbury ; Martin, abbot of Peter- 
borough, is recorded in the Saxon Chronicle to have planted a 
vineyard ; William Thorn, the monastic chronicler, writes that in 
his abbey of Nordhome the vineyard was “ad commodum et 
magnum honorem ”—a profitable and celebrated vineyard. Vine- 
yards are repeatedly mentioned in Domesday-book. William of 
Malmesbury thus notices vineyards in his description of the abun- 
dance of the county of Gloucester :—“ No county in England has 
sO many or so good vineyards as this either for fertility or sweet- 
ness of the grape. The vine has in it no unpleasant tartness or 
eagerness [sourness, from azgre], and is little inferior to the French 
in sweetness.” Camden, in quoting this passage, adds, “ We are 
not to wonder that so many places in this country, from their 
vines are called vineyards, because they afforded plenty of wine ; 
and that they yield none now is rather to be imputed to.the sloth 
of the inhabitants than the indisposition of the climate.” This 
question of the ancient growth of the vine in England was the 
subject of a regular antiquarian passage-at-arms in 1771, when the 
honourable Daines Barrington entered the lists to overthrow all 
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tle chroniclers and antiquaries, from William of Malmesbury to 
Samuel Pegge, and to prove that the English grapes were currants— 
that the vineyards of Domesday book and other ancient records 
were nothing but gardens—that the climate of England would 
never have permitted the ripening of grapes for wine ‘The throng 
of partisans to this battle field was prodigious The Antiquarian 
Society insciibed the paper pellets shot on this occasion as “ ‘The 
Vineyard Controversy ” 

We have no hesitation in believing that those who put faith in 
the truth of the ancient records were right ,—that vineyards wert 
plentiful m England, and that wine was made from the English 
grapes. It was not a change in the climate, not the sloth of thc 
people, that rendered the vineyards less and less profitable in 
every age, and finally produced their complete extinction ‘The 
wine of France was laigely imported into England soon after the 
Norman conquest It 1s distinctly recorded that a passion for 
French wines was a characteristic of the court and the nobility in 
the reign of Heniy III The monks continued to cultivate their 
vines,—as in the sunny vale of Beaulieu wheie the abbey, which 
king John founded, had its famous vineyard , but the great supply 
of wine, even to the diligent monks, was from the shores of France, 
where the vine could be cultivated upon the commercial principle 
Had the English under the Plantagenets persevered in the home 
cultivation of the vine for the purpose of wine making, whilst the 
claret of a better vine country, that could be brought in a few 
hours across the narrow sea, was excluded from our ports, the 
capital of England would have been fruitlessly wasted in struggles 
against natural disadvantages, and the people of England ‘vould 
have been for the most part deprived of the use and enjoyment of 
a superior drink to their native beer The English vineyard< were 
gradually changed into plain meadows, as I ambarde has said, or 
into fertile cornfields Commercially the vine could not be 
cultivated in England, whilst the produce of the sunny hills of 
france was more accessible to I ondon and Winchester than the 

corn which grew in the nearest inland county Ihe brethren of a 
monastery, whose labour was a recreation, might continuc to 
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prune their vines and press their grapes, as theiy Saxon ancestors 
had done before them ; but for the people generally, wine would 
have been a luxury unattainable had not the ports of Sandwich 
and Sonthampton been freely qpen to the cheap and eacellent 
wine of the French provinces. This is the course of every great 
revolution in the mode of supplying the necessities, or even the 
luxuries, af a peaple amongst whom the principle of exchange has 
been established. The home growth for a while supplies the 
home consumption. A cheaper and better supply is partially 
obtained through exchange and easy communication—from another 
parish, another county, another province, and finally from another 
country. Then the home growth lingers and declines; capital 1s 
diverted into other channels, where it can be more profitably 
employed. Governments then begin to strive against the natuial 
commercial laws, by the establishment of restrictive or prohibitory 
duties. A struggle goes on, perhaps prolonged for centuries, 
between the restrictions and the principle of exchange. The 
result is certain, The law of exchange is a law of progress; the 
rule of restriction is a rule of retrogression. The law of exchange 
goes on to render the communications of mankind, even of those 
who are separated by mighty oceans, as easy as the ancient com- 
munications of those who were only separated by a river or a 
mountain. The rule of restriction, generation after generation, 
and year after year, narrows its circle, which was first a wide one, 
and held a confiding people within its fold ; but, as it approaches 
to the end, cames to contain only a class, then a few of the more 
prejudiced of 4 class, and lastly, those who openly admit that the 
rule is for their exclusive benefit. The meqdows and the corn- 
fields of England have profitably succeeded her unprofitable vine- 
yards; and the meadows and the corn-fields will flourish because 
the same law of exchange that drove out the vineyards will render 
the home exchange of corn and meat more profitable, generally, 
to producer and consumer than the foreign exchange. England 
is essentially a corn-growing and a mutton-growing country ; and 
we haye no fear that her fields will have failing crops, or her 
downs not be white with flocks, if the law of exchange should free 
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itself from every restriction. England was not a wine-growing 
country, and therefore her vineyards perished before the same 
natural laws that will give the best, because the mast steady, 
encouragement to her bread-growing and beer-growing capacity, 


HANDICRAFTS. 


Verstegan says, “Touching such as have their surnames of 
occupations, as Smith, Taylor, Turner, and such others. it is not 
to be doubted but their ancestors have first gotten them by using 
such trades; and the children of such parents being content to 
take them upon them, their after-coming posterity could hardly 
avoid them, and so in time cometh it rightly to be said,— 


‘ From whence came Smith, all be he knight or squire, 
But from the smith that forgeth at the fire.’ ” 


But the author of an ingenious little book, on “ English Surnames,” 
Mr. Lower, points out that the term was originally applied to all 
smiters in general, The Anglo-Saxon smith was the name of any 
one that struck with a hammer,—a carpenter, as well as a worker 
in iron. They had specific names for the ironsmith, the goldsmith, 
the coppersmith ; and the numerous race of the Smiths are the 
representatives of the great body of artificers amongst our Saxon 
ancestors. The monks themselves were smiths; and St. Dunstan, 
the ablest man of his age, was a worker in iron. The ironsmith 
could produce any tool by his art, from a ploughshare to a needle. 
The smith in Alfric’s Colloquy says, ‘“ Whence the share to the 
ploughman, or the goad, but for my art? Whence to the fisher- 
man an angle, or to the shoewright an awl, or to the sempstress a 
needle, but for my art?” No wonder then that the art was 
honoured and cultivated. The antiquaries have raised a question 
whether the Anglo-Saxon hoises were shod; and they appear to 
have decided in the negative, because the great districts for the 
breed of horses were fenny districts, where the horses might travel 
without shoes (See “Archzologia,” vol. iii.). The crotchets of the 
learned are certainly unfathomable. Mr. Pegge, the writer to 
whom we allude, says, ‘‘ Here in England one has reason to think 
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they began to shoe soon after the Norman conquest. William 
the Conqueror gave to Simon St. Liz, a noble Norman, the town 
of Northampton, and the whole hundred of Falkley, then valued 
at forty pound per annum, to provide shoes for his horses.” If 
the shoes were not wanted, by reason of the nature of the soil in 
Anglo-Saxon times, the invading Normans might have equally 
dispensed with them, and William might have saved his manor for 
some better suit and service. Montfaucon tells us, that when the 
tomb of Childeric, the father of Clovis, who was buried with his 
horse in the fifth century, was opened in 1653, an iron horse-shoe 
was found within it. If the horse of Childeric wore iron horse- 
shoes, we may reasonably conclude that the horses of Alfred and 
Athelstan, of Edgar and Harold, were equally provided by their 
native smiths. There is little doubt that the mines of England 
were well worked in the Saxon times. “‘Iron-ore was obtained in 
several counties, and there were furnaces for smelting. The mines 
of Gloucestershire in particular are alluded to by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis as producing an abundance of this valuable metal; and 
there is every reason for supposing that these mines were wrought 
by the Saxons, as indeed they had most probably been by their 
predecessors the Romans. The lead-mines of Derbyshire, which 
had been worked by the Romans, furnished the Anglo-Saxons 
with a supply of ore; but the most important use of this metal in 
the Anglo-Saxon period, that of covering the roofs of churches, 
was not introduced before the close of the seventh century.” 
(Pictorial History of England,” Book II. Chap. VI.). It is not 
impossible that something more than mere manual labour was 
applied to the operations of lifting ore from the mines, and freeing 
them from water, the great obstacle to successful working. In the 
Cotton Manuscripts we have a representation of the Anglo-Saxon 
mode of raising water from a well with a loaded lever. At the 
present day we see precisely the same operation carried on by the 
market-gardeners of Isleworth and Twickenham. A people that 
have advanced so far in the mechanical arts as thus to apply the 
lever as a labour-saving principle, are in the direct course for 
reaching many of the higher combinations of machinery. The 
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Anglo Saxons were expoiters of manufactured goods in gold and 
silver, and after nine hundred years we are not much farther 
advanced in our commercial economy than the merchant in 
Altnc’s Colloquy, who says, “I send my ship with my merchan- 
dise, and sail over the sea-like places, and sell my things, and buy 
dear things, which are not produced in this land... .. Will you 
sell your things here as you bought them there ?—I will not, 
because what would my labour beneit me? I will sell them here 
deaer than I bought them there, that I may get some profit te 
feed me, my wife, and children.” 


Chronological List of the Saron Mings. 
Frow LGBrkT TO THE DEA1H OF ITAROLD, 1066 


(From Chronology of History, by Sir Harits Nicolas ) 


AD 

827 EGbERT, or EGBRyUr, king of Wessex THe defcrted and slew the 
king of Mercia in 825, and conquered that kingdom 1nd all south 
of the Humber in 827, when he became the first solu monaich 
England. He died 836 7 

837 ELHELWULI, son of king Ecrerr, succeeded his father in February, 
839 Dued 857, ‘‘ having reigned eighteen years and a half ”* 

858 LiMLLbALD II, eldest son of king Lthelwulf, succeedcd nis father in 
the kingdom of Wessex in 858 Died 860 

861 ETHELBERT, or ETI 1 LRIGHT II , second son of Ethelwulf, succeede | 
his father in the longdoms of Kent, Essex, Surrey, and Sussex, 1n | 
in 860 he succeedcd his biother in the kingdom of Wessex Dicd 
866, ‘‘ having reigned five years.” * 

§66 LLHELRED, or L1HERED, third son of hing I'thelwulf, succeeded his 
brother Ethelbert n 866 Died 871, ‘‘ having 1e1gned five yeurs ” * 

§72 ALFRED 1ME GREAT, fourth son of king Tthclwalf, succecdcd his 

_ brother m 871 hed “six mghts before the feist of All Sunts,” 

viz , the 25th o 26th of October, gor, having 1cigned twenty cight 
years and a half 


Savon Chronicle. It will be seen that the length assigned to several 
runs in that work does not agrce with the date assigned to the accession of 
the kings. 
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or Epwarp I., THe Exper, eldest surviving son of king Alfred, succeeded 
his father in 90%. Died 925. 

925 ATHELSTAN, of ETHgatan, gatural son of king Edward the Elder, 
elected by the Witan on the death of his father in 925. Died 27th of 
October, 940, “having reigned fourteen years and ten weeks.” * 

040 EpMUND L., THE Exper, fifth son of king Edward the Elder, succceded 
hing Athelstan in 940. Died 26th of May, 947, “‘ having reigned 
six years gad a half.” * 

947 Eprep, brother of king Edmund J., wham he succeeded in 946. Died 
23rd of November, 955, “‘ having reigned nine years and a half.” * 

945 Epwy, or Epwin, eldest son of king Edmund I., succeeded his unele, 
and was crawned at Kingston-ppon-Thames in 955. Died ist of 
October, 957 or 959. 

959 EDGAR, THE PEACLABLE, succeeded his brother king Edwy in 959. 
‘“‘Consecrated as king with great pomp at Bath,” 11th of May, 973. 
Died July 18th, 975. 

975 Epwarp II., THE MARTYR, eldest son of king Edgar, succeeded his 
father in 975. Died 11th of March, 978. 

978 Eyuerreo IL, tHe UN 1013 Swain, or Sweyn, king of 


READY, half-brother of hing 
Edward the Martyr, whom 
he succeeded in 978. Abdi- 
cated the throne in 1012, 
but was restored in 4015. 
Died 23rd of April, 1016. 


1o¥6 EDMUND JRONSIDES, natural 


son of king Ethelred, electcc 
by the Witan in London, 
and the citizens, on the death 
of Ethelred ; crawned April, 
1016, but was defeated by 
Canute, with whom be di- 
yided the realm, Edmund 

Wessex, and Canute 
Mercia. Died 30th of Nos 
vember, 1016. 


® Saxon Chronicle. 


Denmark, brother of king 
Ethelred II., usurped the 
clown, and was proclaimed 
hing in the autumn of 1013. 
Died 3rd of February, 1014. 


1014 CANUTE, or CnugT, son of king 


Swain, was elected king of 
England by the flect, in 
February, 1014. Hedefeated 
Edmund Fronsides in ror6, 
and divided the realm with 
him, Canute taking Mercia, 
and Edmund Wessex. That 
prince died 3oth of Novem- 
ber, 12016, and in 1017 
Canute became sole monarch 
of England ; or, as one copy 
of the Saxon Chronicle ex- 
presses it, “took to himself 
the whole kingdom of Eng- 
land,” whilst another copy 


sas, “ this yegr [1017] Cnut 
pe ie 


tox. 
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1036 HAROLD L, son of king Canute, sncceeded his fathes, by election of 
the Witan, in 10398, and died 16th of April, 1039, “ having reigned 
four years and sixteen weeks.” * 

1039 Happicanute, or Harnicnut, king of Denmark, half brother o! 
king Harold I., succeeded to the throne about Midsummer, 1039. 
Died 8th of June, 1041. ‘‘ He was king aver all England two years 
all but ten days.” 

104) EDWARD THE CoNFESSOR, son of king Etheldsed II, and half brother 
of hing Hardicanute; elected to the throne befpre the funeral of 
Haydicanute, in Jwne, 043, apd was crowned at Winchester on 
Easter-day, 3rd of Apfil, 1043. Died 5th of January, 1066. 

1066 I{AROLp J]., san of Godwin,,earl of Kent, succeeded under a grant of 
the hingdom by Edward the Confessor. He was crowned on the 
6th of January, 1066, but was slain at the battle of Hastings, 14th of 
October in the same year. 


The following Chronology of English History to the Batile of Hastings, is taken 
from the ** Chronological Index to the Pictorial History of England.” 


B.C. 

55 Jutius Cassar lands in Britain; gains several battles, and returns the 
same year to Gaul. 

§4 Julius Caesar lands a second time in Britain; fights Cassivellaunus ; 
forces the passage of the Thames ; takes the capital of Cassivellaunus ; 
appoints a yearly tribvie, and again returns to Gaul. 


YD. 

43 Aulys Plautius lands in Britain ; defeats Caractacus and Togodumanus, 
and compels some of the tribes to gubmit. Claudius arrives in 
Britain, receives the submission of some of the tribes, and returns to 
Rome after being in the island six months. 

§0 Ostorius Scapula, propretor, arrives in Britain ; carries on the war nine 
years ; erects forts and lines ; defeats the Scepi, captures Caractacus, 
and sends him to Rome. 

59-61 Paulus Suetonius takes Mona (Anglesey). Boadicea defeats the Romans, 
and is afterwards defeated by Suetonius, and poisons herself. 
75-78 Julius Frontinus subdues the Silures. 
Agricola completes the conquest of Squth Britain, and reconquers 
Mona. 

79 He pursues his operations in the south-west. 

80,81 He builds Agricala’s wall ; erects a chain of forts from Solway Frith to 
the Friths of Clyde and Forth. 

82 Agricola subdues the Novantz, Selgove, and Damnii, and clears the 
south-west of Scotland. 


* Saxon Chronicle, 
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A.D. 
83 Croses the Frith of Forth, and defeats the Caledonitins, 
84 Again defeats them at the Grampians under Galgacus. Britain dis- 

covered to be an island. Agricola recalled to Rome by Domitian. 

120 Hadrian arrives in Britain ; raises a rampart between Solway Frith and 
the German Ocean. 

121 He repairs the wall of Agricola. 

138 Lollius Urbicus drives the Caledonians beyond the Clyde and Forth, 

140 and there fixes the Roman frontier; erects a rampart on the line of 
Agricola’s forts. 

183 The Caledonians lay waste the country between the lines of Agricola 
and the wall of Hadrian. 

207 Severus lands in South Britain; penetrates inté Caledonia; builds a 
wall parallel with those of Agricola and Hadrian. 

211 He marches against the Caledonians, but dies at Eboracum (York). 
Caracalla yields the ground between the Solway and Tyne and thé 
Friths of Clyde and Forth to the Caledonians. 

288 Carausius defeats the Scandinavian and Saxon pirates; is made em- 
peror of Britain, &c. Britain a naval power. 

297 He is murdered at Eboracum by Allectus, who succeeds him. 

300 Allectus defeated and slain. 

306 Constantius Chlorus dies at Eboracum. 

337 The emperor Constantine the Great dies. 

367 The Picts and Scots pillage Augusta (London) and make the inhabitants 
slaves. 

382 Maximus becomes emperor of Britain, Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 

388 He is defeated and put to death by the emperor Theodosius the Great. 

395 Theodosius dies, bequeathing the empire of the west to Honorius, over 
whom he appoints Stilicho guardian. 5 

Stilicho repels the Picts, Scots, and Saxons. 
403 The Roman empire dismembered ; part of the Roman troops recalled. 
407 Marcus elected emperor of Britain ; dethroned and murdered. 
Constantine elected emperor of Britain ; conquers a great part of Gaul; 

411 gives Spain to his son Constans ; dies. 

420 The Romans finally abandon Britain. 

428 Leogaire MacNeil, first Christian king of Ireland, began to reign. 

441 The Roman party in Britain petition Attius for aid. Germanus, a 
Gallic bishop, defeats the Picts. 

449 Vortigern calis in the aid of the Saxons under Hengist and Horsa, 
whom he places in the Isle of Thanet. 

463 Leogaire MacNeil, first Christian king of Ireland, dies. 

Hengist and Horsa drive out the Picts and Scots. Vortigern marries 
Rowena. 

The Saxons fortify Thanet. Vortigern is deposed, and Vortimer elected 
hing. The Saxons massacre the Britons at Stonehenge. Hengist 
founds in Kent the first Saxon kingdom. 
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470 Riothamus, a king of Cornwall, embarks with 12,000 British to assist 
the Gauls. 
477 Ella, the Saxon, with his three sons, lands in Sussex; defeats the 
Britons, and founds the kingdom of the South Saxons. 
510 He dies, having been the first Bretwalda, 
§27-9 Ercenwine takes possession of Essex, and founds the kingdom of the 
East Saxons. 
547 Ida, the Angle, lands at Flamborough head, and settles between the 
Tees and the Tyne, and founds the kingdom of Bernicia, 
568 Ceawlin, king of Wessex, begins to reign. 
593 Ethelbert, king of Kent,,becomes Bretwalda. 
616 He dies and is succeeded as king of Kent by his son Eadbald. 
617 Redwald, king of East Anglia, becomes Bretwalda. 
The Angles of Bernicia and Deira united, and called Northumbrians, 
621 Ediltrid, king of Northumbria, is slain, and Edwin, fifth Bretwalda, 
succeeds to his kingdom. 
625 Edwin styled ‘ Rex Anglorum.” 
634 Penda, prince of Mercia, and Cadwallader, king of North Wales, defeat 
and slay Edwin. 
Oswald defeats and slays Cadwallader at Hexham. 
He is acknowledged Bretwalda. 
642 He is slain in battle by Peda, and is succeeded in his kingdom by 
Oswy. 
647 The Britors of Cornwall and Devonshire submit to the Anglo-Saxons. 
651 The kingdom of Northumbria again divided. 
652 Penda ravages Northumberland. Oswy sues for peace. The families 
of Penda and Oswy intermarry. 
654 Penda is defeated and slain near York. 
655 Oswy conquers Mercia, and assumes the title of Bretwalda. 
656 Wulfere made king of Mercia, and becomes Bretwalda of parts south of 
the Humber. 
Alchfrid obtains part of Northumbria. 
The yellow plague rages over Britain. 
670 Oswy dies, and Egfrid, his son, succeeds, 
Egfrid defeats the Picts. 
679 Egfrid invades Mercia. 
685 He is slain in a war with Brude, king of the Pigts, 
737 Ethelbald, king of Mercia, rules the country south of the Humber, 
except Wales. 
742 Wessex again becomes independent. 
748 The Danes make their first incursion into Ireland. 
757 Offa, king of Mercia, makes conquests in Sussex, Kent, and Oxford- 
to shire; takes part of Mercia; defeats the Welsh; exacts tribute from 
794 the Northumbrians ; builds a palace a¢ Tamworth ; and defeats the 
Danes, who invade England. 
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y91 Constantine, a Pictish kin, felpns in Scotland. 

795 Offa the Terrible dies. 

800 Beortric, king of Westex, is pdlvohed by his wife Eadburgha, who is 
expelled the kingdoin and the title of queen abolished. 

Egbert becomes king of Wessex; defeats the Mercians, and takes 
possestioti of their kingdom ; establishes sitb-kings of Ketit and East 
Anglia. 

Sey Egbert subdues Northitnitria and makes kifig Eanred his vassal; 
assumits the title of Bretwalda. 

830 Ungus, king of Scots, dies. 

832 The Danish piates land and ravage the Isle of Sheppey. 

833 They land again atd are fought by Egbert at Charmouth. 

834 Egbert defeats the Danes ahd Britoris of Cornwall and Devon at 
Hergtdown Hill. 

8$6 Kenneth II., Pietish King of Scots, begins to reign. 

Egbert dies, and is buried at Winchester. 

Accession of Ethelwulf, who gives Kent, Sussex, and Essek to Athel- 
State. 

843 Kenneth II., achnowledged king of the Picts and Scots, 

845 Turgesius, the Dahe, ptoclainied king of all Iretand. 

851 The Danes defeated at Okeley by Ethelwulf and Etheltiid. Barhulf, 
king of Metcia, is slain. The Danes are again defeated at Wenbuty, 
in Devon. 

853 Ethelwulf goes to Rome and stops a year; Alfred, his son, is anointed 
king by the pope. Ethelwulf marries Judith, daugliter of the king of 
the Fratiks, and revives the title of queen. 

He returns to England, and divides the kingdom with Ethelbald, 

8s7 Ethelwulf dies. 

Ethelbald succeeds, and marries his father’s widow. 

Sh He dies atid if Bicceeded by Ethelbert. 

Kenneth MacAlpine, king of Scots, dies at Forteviot. 

863 Donald III., successor of Kenneth, dies, and is succeeded by Con- 
stantine II. 

866-7 Ethelbert dies, and is sttteeded by Ethelred, whb fights riflé battles 
against the Danes. 

$71 Accession of Alfred the Great. 

875 The Danes undet Hilfién seltie NGtHionibrih. 

G76 Thky divide Wessex, land if Dorsetshire, ond ake Wareham. Alfred 
beats their ships at sea, and they evacuate Wessex. 

A Saxon fleet destroys the Daiti#l SHIPS at the imduth of the Eke, 
Guthrun capitdiates at Exeter, aid givée 

878 Alfred. is eorfirioed st Chipper by ? pcr é Giilfirhh, and is 
oe thé Diines overkill Webéex. Aifted takés refuge 


He fights the battle of Ethandune} aiveits tte Dihes ; and Guthrun 
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embraces Christianity ; and England is then divided betiétn him and 
Alfred. . 
Asser made bishop of Sherburn. 

879 Guthrun the Dane baptized. An army of Pagans land an’ winter at 
Fulham. 

$82 Constantine II., king of Scots, is defeated and slain by the Dahes, 

Accession and dethronement of Hugh, king of Scots. 
Alfred gains a naval victory over the Danes. 

885 Ile pains another naval victory, and the same year he drives the Danes 
from before , Rochester, and compels them to fetreat to their 
ships. 

886 He rebuilds and fortifies London. 

The Danes besiege Paris during this and the two following yeats. 
893 Grig and Etha, kings of Scots, dethroned, and Donald IV. succeeds. 
893-6 The Danes invade England antl land at Romney Marsh. Ahother 
division under Hasting land at Milton. The Danés of Englahd rise 
in their favour; Alfred defeats them at Fatniam ; he raises the siege 
. of Exeter. Ethelred, earl of the Mercians, takes Hasting prisoner, 
whom Alfred liberates. The Danes are routed at Buttington and in 

897 various other battles. Hasting, abandotied by his followers, leaves 
England. 

gor Alfred dies at the age of fifty-three, and is butied at Winchester. 

Edward and Ethelwald dispute the succession ; the latter flies to Dane- 
lagh, and becomes king of the Danes. 

904 Donald IV., king of Scots, killed in battle near Forteviot, and is suc- 
ceeded by Constantine III. 

905 Ethelwald is slain in battle by Edward. 

g11 Edward gains a signal victory over the Danes. 

912 Ethelred dies, and leaves the caté of Méreia to his widow Ethelfleda ; 
she drives the Danes out of Derby and Leicester, compels many of 
the tribes to submit, arid fakes the wife of the Welsh king prisoner. 

920 Ethelfleda dies; is succeeded in Mercia by Edward, who dits, and is 
succeeded by Athelstane. 

925 Accession of Athelstane ; reduces nearly all Wales ; compels the Welsh 

- to pay ttibttte, and drives the Cornish out of Devon. 

934 North Britain called for the first time Scotland. 

937 Athelstane defeats Anlaf the Dane, and Constantine, king of Scots, at 
Brunnaburgh ; assumes the title of king of the Anglo-Saxons. 

940 He dies and is buried at Malmsbury. 

Anlaf again invades England; takes a great part; Edrtund Atheling | 
regains possession of it. 

$44 Censtintine I]., king of Scots, becomes abbot of the Cuidees of 
St. Andrews, and Maledlm I. suceeeds. 

Kenneth is murdered by Fenella at Fettercairn. 
946 Edmund Atheling expels Dunmail, king of Cumbria, and fives the 


A.D, 
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country to the king of Scots; puts out the eyes of Dunmail’s sons ; is 


stabbed by Leof ; dies, and is buried at Glastonbury. 

Accession of Edred. The Danes again infest England ; are beaten; 
Edred obliges the Danes of England to pay a fine, and incorporates 
Nerthumbria with the rest of the kingdom ; he dies. 

948 The Danes of Ireland embrace Christianity. 

953 Malcolm I., king of Scots, is killed, and succeeded by Indulf. 

955 Accession of Edwy; appoints Edgar sub-regulus of part of England ; 
marries Elgiva; Dunstan insults him, and is banished. The 
Northumbrians and Mercians rise and declare Edgar king of England 
north of the Thames. 

956 Dunstan returns. Elgiva cruelly treated and murdered. 

958,9 Edwy dies, and is succeeded by Edgar. Dunstan is made archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Edgar is styled emperor of Albion and king of England. 

He causes the extirpation of wolves. 

961 Indult, king of Scots, killed at the battle of the Bauds, and is succeeded 
by Duff. 

964 Edgar issues a new coinage. Athelwold marries Elfrida ; he is mur- 
dered ; Edgar marries the widow. 

965 Duff, king of Scots, is assessinated, and Culen succeeds. 

978 Culen is killed in battle, and is succeeded by Kenneth IIT. 

973 Kenneth overcomes Dunwallon, king of Strathclyde, at the battle 
of Vacornar, and incorporates his kingdom with the rest of Scot- 
land, 

975 Edgar dies, and is buried at Glastonbury. 

Accession of Edwaid the Martyr. 

978 He is murdered near Corfe Castle by an attendant of Elfrida. 

979 Ethelred is crowned at Kingston by Dunstan. 

981 Southampton is plundered and its inhabitants taken for slaves by Sweyn, 
a prince of Denmark, who afterwards takes Chester, London, and 
attacks many other places. 

g9r The Danes ravage all between Ipswich and Maldon, and slay earl 
Brithnoth. 

992 A large fleet is collected at London, but Alfric, the principal commander, 
goes over to the Danes; the eyes of Elfgar, his son, are put out by 
Etheireu. : 

993 A Danish host land and take Bamborough Castle by storm. 

994 Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olave, king of Norway, ravage the south, 
and ave bought off by the payment of 16,000 pounds of silver. 

998 Ethelred prepares a large fleet. 

1001 The Danes agein land and ravage the waole country ; they are paid 
24,000/, to depart. The Dane-geld becumes permanent. 

1002 Ethelred marries Emma, the’Flower of Normandy, the sister of duke 

». Richard, 
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Nov. 13. The Danes throughout England are massacred in the feast of 
St. Brice ; Gunhilda, sister of Sweyn is murdered. 

Sweyn invades England ; lands near Exeter, which city he plunders 
and ravages Wiltshire. 

1003 Malcolm II. of Scotland defeats and slays Kennet the Grim, at the 
battle of Monivaird. 

The Danes take, plunder, and burn Norwich, and destroy the other 
towns in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
Lincolnshire. 

Bryan the Brave, king of Ireland, begins to reign. 

1004 The Danes return to the Baltic. 

1006 Sweyn again ravages the kingdom, and is paid 36,000/. to retire. 

1008 A large fleet is built and equipped, but rendered useless by treachery of 
the commanders; Wulfnoth takes twenty and ravages the south 
coast, and eighty are destroyed by a storm. 

1009 The Danes called ‘‘ Thurkill’s host” land in England and ravage the 

1010 country; Alphege, archbishop of Canterbury, defends that city, but 

IO1I it is taken, and the archbishop is murdered. 

Thurkill accepts 48,000/, and the cession of some counties, and enters 
the service of Ethelred. 

The Danes under Sweyn sail up the Humber, and landing, devastate 
the country; many counties submit, and some of the Thanes do 
homage tohim. Ethelred retires to Normandy. 

1013 Sweyn is declared ‘‘ Full king of England.” He dies suddenly at 
Gainsborough, and Ethelred returns, but Canute is declared king by 
his Danish followers. 

1014 Bryan the Brave, king of Ireland, is killed by the Danes at the battle of 
Clontarf. 

1016 Ethelred dies, and Edmund Ironside is chosen king by the Saxons. 
England is again divided, Canute reigning over the north and 
Edmund the south. Edmund dies suddenly. 

1017 Canute succeeds to the whole kingdom of England ; murders all the 
Saxon princes he can, except Edmund and Edward, who are sent to 
Sweden; he marries Emma, the widow of Ethelred; engages in 
foreign wars. 

1019 Compels the Cumbrians and Scots to submit. 

1020 Eadulf cedes to Malcolm, king of Scots, part of his dominions called 
Lodonia. 

1030 Canute goes on a pilgrimage to Rome; visits Denmark; and after two 
years’ absence returns to England. 

1033 Malcolm II., king of Scots, dies, and is succeeded by Duncan, 

1034 Robert, duke of Normandy, dies. 

1035 Canute dies and is buried at Winchester. 

The Wittenagemote declare that the kingdom shall be divided between 
Harold and Hardicanute. 

Y 
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Flatdicanute remains fi Denmark; Edward lands, but returns to 
Normandy; Alfted lands at Herne Bay, and is received by Ear) 
Godwin he is captured and cruelly treated ; he dies. 

Harold is declared full king over all the Island. 

1039 Duncan, king of Scots, is murdered at Bothgouanan by Macbeth, who 
succeeds to the throne. 

1040 Harold dies and is buried at Westminster. Hardicanute arrives in 
England, and is accepted as king. 

1042 He dies at a feast, and is buried at Winchester, 

Accession of Edward the Confessor. 

He marries Editha, the daughter of earl Godwin. 

1043 The Daries, under king Magnus, threaten to invade England, but retire. 

1044 Sweyn II., son of earl Godwin, violates an abbess and is exiled; he 
becomes a pirate and murders his cousin Beorn; he is pardoned and 
restored to his government. 

1051 A retainer of Eustace, count of Boulogne, kills an Englishman at Dover, 
and the count and his followers are driven out; earl Godwin is dis- 
graced ; he flies to Flanders; his sons Harold and Leofwin go to 
Ireland. 

Edward seizes the jewels and money of his queen Editha, and confines 
her in the monastery of Wherwell; William, duke of Normandy, 
visits England at the king’s invitation. 

1052 Earl Godwin lands on the south coast; he and his sons Harold and 
Leofwin sail up the Thames and stop at Southwark ; the Narmans 
and French are banished ; the queen set at liberty; Wilnot, one of 
the sons, and Haco, a grandson of the earl, are given as hostages, 
and sent to Normandy ; Sweyn is banished and goes on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem ; the Saxon authority is rendered supreme. 

Earl Godwin dies at Windsor, and is succeeded in his titles and posses- 
sions by Hatold, his eldest son. 

1054 Siward, Earl of Northumbria, defeats Macbeth, near Dunsinane, 

$o56 Dec. 5. Macduff and Malcolm defeat and slay Macbeth. 

#057 April 3. Lulach, successor of Macbeth, is defeated and slain at the 
battle of Rasste by Malcolm III. 

1063 Harold with his brother Tostig overcome the Welsh, who décapitate 
their king Griffith, and seid his head to Harold; the Welsh give 
fiostages, and engage to pay the ancient tribute. 

Edward, the outlaw, arrives in London and dies soon after, and is 
hirled in St. Paul’s. 

10C5 Harold is wrecked on the French codst ; is taken prisohet ; is ransomed 
by the duke of Notmiamdy; Harold swears to aid William to get 
possession of the English crown after Edwatd’s déath. 

Tostig is expelled from Northumbge, and Moteat is appointed eas] in 
his stead ; he flies to Brapes. 

Nov. jo. Harold arrives in London. 
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1066 Jan, §. Edward the Confessor dies and is buried at Westminster. 

Harold is proclaimed king ; the foreign favourites are dismissed ; duke 
William detnatids by his atnbassadors the fulfilment of Harold’s oath; 
he refuses ; the pope sanctions the invasion of England. 

Tostig ravages the Isle of Wight and the coast of Lincolnshire ; sails up 
the Humber, but is beaten off; Hardrada, king of Norway, invades 
England, and with Tostig defeats earls Morcar and Edwin, and 
takes York; Harold fights and beats them at Stamford-bridge, and 
Hardrada and Tostig are slain. 

Sept. 28. The Normars land at Bulverhithe, march to Hastings, and 
form a fortified camp. 

They ravage the surrounding country. 

Harold arrives in London from the north, and in six days marches 
against the Normans. 

Oct. 14. The battle of Hastings ; Harold is slain, 
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BOOK. III. 
WILLIAM I. TO HENRY IIL 


hee 


t Congueror’s Blarch to London, 
THIERRY. 

WHiLtst the army of the king of the Anglo-Saxons, and that of 
the invader were confronting each other, a fresh detachment of 
vessels from Normandy had crossed the channel to rejoin the 
great fleet stationed in the roads of Hastings. Their commanders 
landed, by mistake, several miles farther north, at a place called 
Rumen-ey, now Romney. The inhabitants of the coast received 
the Normans as enemies, and a battle took place, in which the 
foreigners were vanquished. William learnt their defeat, a few 
days after his victory, and, to spare a similar misfortune to the 
recruits that he still expected from across the strait, he resolved, 
first of all, to secure possession of the south-eastern coast. In- 
stead, therefore, of advancing towards London, he marched back 
to Hastings, and remained there for some time, in order to try if his 
presence might not induce the people of the neighbouring country 
to submit themselves voluntarily. But, receiving no peacefu] 
advances, the conqueror resumed his march, with the remains of 
his army, and the fresh troops which had arrived, in the interval, 
from Normandy. He proceeded along the shore, from south to 
north, devastating all in his course. At Romney he avenged 
the defeat of his soldiers by burning the houses and massacring 
the inhabitants. From Romney he matched towards Dover, the 
strongest place on the coast, af which he had formerly attempted 
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to obtain peaceful possession by means of the oath which he 
exacted from Harold, The fortress of Dover, recently finished 
by the son of Godwin, under happier auspices, was situated on a 
rock which naturally arose p-ecipitously from the sea that washed 
its base, and on which much pains and labour had been ex- 
pended, in trimming it on all sides, so as to render it as smooth 
as a wall, The details of the siege by the Normans are not 
known ; all that we learn from historians is, that the town of 
Dover was burnt dowg, and that, influenced either by terror or 
treason, the garrison of the fortress surrendered it. William 
passed eight days at Dover, in constructing new walls and works 
of defence ; then, changing his route, and discontinuing his course 
along the coast, he marched towards the metropolis, 

The Norman army advanced by the great Roman way, called 
by the English Wetlinga-street, the same which had so often 
served as a common boundary in the divisions of territory be- 
tween the Saxons and the Danes. This road led from Dover to 
London through the middle of the province of Kent; the con- 
querors traversed a portion of it without their passage being dis- 
puted ; but in one place, where the road approached the Thames, 
on the border of a forest well adapted for an ambuscade, a large 
body of armed Saxons suddenly appeared. They were com- 
manded by two priests, Egelsig, abbot of the monastery of St. 
Augustine, at Canterbury, and the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Stigand, the same who had crowned king Harold. Jt is not 
exactly known what ogcurred in this encounter, whether there was 
a battle, followed by a treaty between the two armies, or whether 
the capitulation was concluded without fighting. It appears, 
however, that the army of Kent stipulated for all the inhabitants 
of that province, who engaged to offer no further resistance to the 
conquerors, on condition that they should remain as fiee, after 
the conquest, as they had been before it. 

In thus treating for themselves, and separating their own fate 
from that of their country, the men of Kent, (if indeed it be true 
that they entered tnto this compact,) acted in a manner morc 
hurtful to the common cause than advantageous to themselves ; 
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for no edict of the time gives any evidence that the foyeigner 
kept faith with them, or distinguished them from the rest of the 
English in his oppressive measures and Jaws. Archbishop Stigand, 
either having joined in this capitulation, or vainly opposed it 
(which is the most probable conjecture, considering his proud 
and intrepid character), quitted the province which had laid down 
its arms and repaired to London, where submission had not yet 
been thought of. The inhabitants of this great town, and the 
chiefs who were assembled there, had resolved to fight a second 
battle, which, well prdered and ably commanded, would be, to all 
appearance, more fortunate than the first. 

But a supreme commander was needed under whom all the 
troops and all volunteers might rally, and the national council, 
which ought to have named this commander, delayed making a 
decision, agitated and diyided as it was by divers intrigues and 
pretentions. Neither of the brothers of the late king, who 
were men capable of worthily filling his place, had survived the 
battle of Hastings. Harold had left two sons, who were still 
very young, and too little known to the people ; it does not appear 
that they were then proposed as claimants to the throne. 
Amongst all the candidates, the most powerful from their wealth 
and renown were Edwin and Morkar, brothers-in-law of Harold, 
the chiefs of Northymbria and Mercia. They had the suffrages of 
all the men of the north of England ; but the citizens of London, 
the inhabitants of the south, and some others, set up in apposition 
to them, young Edgar, the nephew of king Edward, who was sur- 
named AAtheling, or the flustrious, on account of his descent from 
several kings. This young man, feeble minded, and without any 
acquired reputation, had been unable, a year before, to stand 
against the popularity of Harold ; but he now ontweighed that of 
the sons of Alfgar, and was supported against them by Stigand 
himself, and by Eldred, archbishop of York, 

Among the rest af the bishops there were several wha were 
neither in favgur of Edgar nor af his competitors, but demanded 
that submission should be made to him whe bad brought the 
pope's bull and the gonserpied standard. Some of these mem 
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were influenced by a sentiment of blind obedience to ecclesiastical 
power, others by po'itical cawardice ; and others, of foreign origin, 
and bought beforehand by the foreign pretender, played the part for 
which they had been paid either in money, or in promises. They 
did not, howevey, prevail, the majority of the great national 
council fixed their choice on a Saxon, but on the one least fit to 
command in these trying circumstances, the young nephew of 
Edward. He was proclaimed king, after a long hesitation, during 
which much previous time was lost in useless disputes. His 
accession did not conduce to rally the unsettled spirits of the 
nation ; Edwin and Morkar, who had engaged to put themselves 
at the head of the troops assembled in London, retracted their 
promise, and retired to their governments in the north, taking 
with them the soldiers of these countries, over whom they had 
entire influence. They vainly hoped to be able to defend the 
northern provinces distinct from the rest of England. Their 
departure weakened and discouraged those who remained in 
London with the new king; depression, the fruit of civil discord, 
succeeded the first ebullition of spirit and enthusiasm excited by 
the foreign invasion. 

Meantime the Norman troops were approaching at several 
points, and traversing in all directions the provinces of Surrey, 
Sussex, and Hants, plundering and burning the towns and hamlets, 
and massacring the men, whether armed or unarmed. Five 
hundred horse advanced as far as the southern suburb of London, 
care? to an engagement with a body of Saxons who opposed them, 
and in retreating, burnt all the buildings on the right bank of the 
Thames. William, judging from this proof, that the citizens had 
not yet renounced all intention of defending themselves, instead 
of approaching and laying siege te London, proceeded towards 
the west, and passed the Thames at the ford of Wallingford, in 
the province’ of Berks. He established an entrenched camp in 
this place, and left troops there, to intercept any succours from 
the western provinces: thea, directing his course towards the 
north-east, he himself encamped at Berkhamstead, in Hertford- 
ghire, to cut off in the same manner all communication between 
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London and the north, and to prevent the return of the sons of 
Alfgar, in case they should repent of their inaction. By th’s 
manceuvre the Saxon metropolis was hemmed in on all sides; 
numerous foraging parties ravaged the environs, and intercepted 
the supplies, without engaging in any decisive battle. More than 
once the Londoners gave battle to the Normans ; but by degrees 
they were wearied out, and succumbed, not so much to the 
strength of the enemy, as to the fear of famine, and to the dis- 
couraging thought that they were cut off from all succour. King 
Edgar, the archbishops Stigand and Eldred, Wulfstan, bishop of 
Worcester, several other priests, chiefs of high rank, and the 
principal citizens of the town, obeying necessity, says a contem- 
porary Saxon Chronicle, repaired to the Norman camp, at Berk- 
hamstead, and there tendered their submission, to the misfortune 
of their country. They gave hostages to the foreigner, and took 
the oaths of peace and fidelity to him, and, in return, he promised 
to be kind and clement towards them. Then he marched towards 
London, and regardless of his promise, permitted everything in 
his course to be devastated. 


Che Coronation of the Conqueror, 


THIERRY, 


Upon the road from Berkhamstead to London there was a rich 
monastery called the Abbey of St. Alban, situated near the vast 
ruins of an ancient Roman municipal town. On approaching the 
estates of this convent, William observed with surprise large 
trunks of trees, arranged so as to intercept his passage, or render 
it difficult, He had Frithric, the abbot of St. Albans, brought 
before him; “Why,” demanded the conqueror, “hast thou had 
thy timber felled in this manner?”—“T have done my duty,” 
replied the Saxon monk ; “and if all those of my order had acted 
in. the same way, as they might and should have done, perhaps 
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thou wouldst not have penetrated so far into our country.” 
William did not go on to London, but stopping some miles dis- 
tant, he sent forward a strong detachment of soldiers with orders 
to erect a fortress in the heart of the city, for his residence. 
Whilst these works were rapidly proceeding, the Norman council 
of war were discussing, in the camp near London, the means of 
completing the conquest, so successfully commenced. The inti- 
mate friends of William said, that, in order to render the inha- 
bitants of the yet unswbdued provinces less stubborn in their 
resistance, it was desirable that, previous to any further invasion, 
the chief of the conquest should take the title of king of the 
English. This proposition was, undoubtedly, the most agreeable 
to the duke of Normandy, but, always politic, he feigned indif- 
ference to it, and concealed his own wishes, for fear of appearing 
to his companions in fortune too ambitious of a dignity which 
would give him the pre-eminence over them, as well as over the 
conquered nation, and destroy the kind of military equality and 
brotherhood which in the camp, put them on the same footing 
with their chief. William made modest excuses, and demanded 
at least some delay, saying, that he had not come to England for 
the purpose of making his own fortune, but that of the whole 
Norman people; that, moreover, were it the will of God that he 
should be king, the time to take this title had not yet arrived, as 
too many provinces and too many men were still to be brought to 
submission. 

The majority of the captains of the Norman race were disposed 
to take these hypocritical scruples literally, and to decide, that in 
fact it was not yet time to elect a king, when a chief of the 
auxiliary bands, Aimery de Thouats, who had less cause to take 
umbrage at William’s elevation than the natives of Normandy, 
addressed them with warmth, saying in the style of a flatterer and 
a mercenary soldier :—“ It is an excess of modesty to ask men-at- 
arms whether they desire that their lord should be king, soldiers 
are not expected to take part in discussions of this nature, and, 
moreover, our dehates only serve to retard that which we all wish 
to see accomplished without delay.” Those among the Normans, 
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who, after the feigned excuses of William, would have ventured to 
agree with him, quite changed their opinion when the Poictevin 
had spoken, for fear of appearing to be outdone by him ip alle- 
giance and devotion to the comman chief. They therefere re- 
solved unanimously that previous to proceeding any fusther with 
the conquest, duke William should be crowned king of England 
by the little number of Saxons whom he had succeeded in terri- 
fying or corrupting. 

Christmas day, then approaching, was fixed on for the cere- 
mony. Stigand, the archbishop of Canterbury, who had taken 
the aath of peace ta the conqueror, in his camp af Berkhamstead, 
was invited to come and impose hands on, and crown him, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, in the church of the monastery of the West, 
in English, West-mynsier, near London. Stigand refused to go 
and consecrate a man stained with human blood, and an invader 
of the rights of another. But Eldred, archbishop of York, more 
circumspect and prudent, say the ancient historians, recognising 
the necessity of conforming to the times, and not acting contrary 
to the decrees of God, by whom the powers of the earth are 
exalted, consented to perform this office for the formidable 
foreigner. The West Minster was prepared and decorated as in 
the ancient days, when, in accordance with the free votes of the 
principal men of England, the king of their choice presented him- 
self there, to receive the investiture of the power which they had 
committed to him. But this preliminary election, without which 
the title of king was nothing beyond a vain mockery, and a bitter 
insult from the stronger party, did nat take place in the case of 
the Norman chief He left his camp of foreigners, and marched 
through double rows formed by them, as far as the monastery, 
where he wag received by some Saxons, who were overcome with 
terror, or, at most, affected a steady and unconstrained demeanour 
in their cowardly and servile office. At same distance, all the 
avenues leading te the church, the public places, and the streets 
of the suburh were filled with armed cavghiers, wha, according to 
the ancient narratives, were to keep down the rebels, and guard 
thg safety of those whose offices required them to be in the interior 
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of the Minster; two hundred and sixty chiefs of the army, the 
staff of the canqueror, entered with their duke, 

The ceremony commenced by Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, 
asking the Normans in the French language, if they all desired 
that their general should take the title of king of the English ; at 
the same time the archbishop of York inquired of the English, in 
the Saxon tongue, if they would have the Norman for their king. 
On this, such vehement acclamations were raised in the church, 
that they resounded beyond the gates, and reached the ears of the 
cavaliers who filled the neighbouring streets. They mistook this 
confused noise for a cry of alarm, and, in obedience to their secret 
orders, immediately set fire ta the houses. Several rushed towards 
the church, and, at the sight of their drawn swords, and the flames 
of the conflagration, all the attendants, Normans as weil as 
Saxons, dispersed. The latter hastened to extinguish the fire, the 
former to plunder during the trouble and disorder. The cere- 
mony was interrupted by this unexpected tumult, and there only 
remained hastily ta complete it, the duke, archbishop Eldred, 
and some priests of both nations, Trembling they received from 
him whom they called king, and who, aceording to an ancient 
narrative, himself trembled as much as they, the oath to treat the 
Anglo-Saxon people as well as the hest of the kings whom they 
had ever elected. 

That very day, the town of London had reason to know the 
worth of such an oath from the mouth of a foreign conqueror; an 
enormous war-tribute was imposed on the citizens, and their host- 
ages were imprisoned. William himself, wha could not in his 
heart belieye that the benediction of Eldred, and the acclamations 
of a few cowards could suffice to make him g king of England, in 
the legal sense of the word, puzzled to find a suitable style to 
adopt in his manifestoes, sometimes falsely entitled himself, king 
by hereditary succession, and at others, with great justice, king 
by the edge of the sword. But if he was doubtful about his 
formulas, he had no hesitation in his acts, and took his proper 
place by the attitude of hostility and defiance that he maintained 
towards the people. He did not yet venture inte Logdon, in 
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spite of his garrison, and the fortified entrenchments which they 
had hastily constructed for him. He left the city, to wait in the 
neighbouring country until his engineers should have given more 
solidity to these works, and have laid the foundation of two other 
fortresses, to repress, says a Norman writer, the changeable spirit 
of a too numerous and fierce population, 


Atcbbishop Eldred. 


THIERRY, 


Leaving Lincoln, which by a kind of French euphony, they 
called Micole, the invading army marched upon York, and, at a 
place where the streams, whose junction forms the great river 
Humber, approach each other, they encountered the confederated 
army of the Anglo-Saxons and the Welsh. There, as at the battle 
of Hastings, by their superiority in numbers and in armour, they 
drove the enemy from their position, which they vainly endeavoured 
to defend foot by foot. A great number of the English perished, 
the rest sought an asylum within the walls of York; but the 
conquerors, closely pursuing them, made a breach in the walls 
and entered into the town, massacring all, say the chronicles, 
from infants to old men. The remains of the patriotic army, or 
{to use the language of the Norman historians), the army of the 
rebels and brigands, descended the river Humber in boats; they 
then proceeded north, towards the country of the Scotch, or 
towards the English territories on the borders of Scotland. This 
became the rallying point for those who had been vanquished at 
York, “thither,” says an old Chronicler, “the noble chiefs, Edwin 
and Morkar retired, as well as other men of great distinction, 
bishops, clerks, men of all conditions, saddened by seeing their 
cause the weakest, but not resigning themselves to slavery.” 

The conquerors built a citadel m the centre of the town of 
York, which thus became a Norman stronghold, and the bulwark 
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of the conquest in the north. Its towers, filled with five hundred 
men in full armour, attended by several thousand esquires, and 
servants-at-arms, menaced the country of the Northumbrians, 
However, the invasion was not then carried into that country, 
and it is even doubtful if the province of York was ever wholly 
occupied, from the ocean to the mountains. The capital, subdued 
before its territory, was the advanced post of the Normans, and a 
post still perilous, they worked day and night in tracing their 
lines of defence; they fozced the poor Saxons who had escaped 
the massacre, to dig trenches, and repair for their enemies the 
ruins which their enemies had made. Fearful of being besieged, 
in their turn, they collected food and provisions from all parts, 
and heaped them up in their dungeons. At this time, the arch- 
bishop of York, Eldred, he who had officiated at the consecration 
of the foreign king, entered his metropolis to celebrate some 
religious solemnity. On his arrival he sent to his estates, situated 
at a short distance from York, for supplies for his own use; and 
his servants, bringing horses and waggons, laden with corn and 
other provisions, chanced to meet at one of the gates, the viscount, 
or Norman governor of the town, surrounded by a long escort. 
“Who are you,” demanded the Norman, “and to whom are you 
taking these supplies?” “ We are the servants of the archbishop,” 
they replied, “ and these things are for the use of his house.” The 
viscount, caring little for the archbishop and his household, signed 
to the men-at-arms who formed his escort, to convey the horses 
and waggons to the citadel of York, and to stow away the provi- 
sions in the Norman magazines. 

When the pontiff, the friend of the conquerors, felt himself 
touched by the conquest, there arose in the depth of his soul an 
indignation hitherto unknown to his calm and prudent character. 
Eldred started off immediately to the Conqueror’s quarters, and 
appeared before him, in his pontifical robes, and holding his 
pastoral staff; William rose to offer him, according to the custom 
of the times, the kiss of peace ; but the Saxon prelate drew back, 
and said :— Listen to me, king William: thou wast a foreigner, 
and nevertheless, it being God’s will that our nation should be 
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chastised, thou didst obtain, at the cost of much bloodshed, the 
kingdom of England; I anointed thee king; I crowned and 
blessed thee with mine own hands; but now I curse thee, thee 
and thy race; for thou hast merited it, having become the perse- 
cutor of the church of God, and the oppressor of his ministets.” 

The Norman king listened unmoved to the impotent malédic. 
tion of the old priest; he even restrained the indignation of his 
flatterers, who, trembling with rage, and half unsheathing their 
swords, desired to revenge the insolence of the Saxon. He per- 
mitted Eldred to return to his church at York in peace and safety ; 
but this adventure left in the heart of the archbishop a feeling of 
deep sorrow, and perhaps of remorse for having conittibuted to 
the establishment of the foreign dominion. His dreams of ambi- 
tion thus dispelled by actual experience, the melancholy conviction 
that he was neither exempt from the insults of the foreigner, nor 
from the general slavery, threw him into a slow malady, which, by 
degrees, wasted his strength. The following yeat, when the 
Saxons, having rallied anew, advanced to attack the toh of York, 
Eldred’s melancholy was redoubled, and, as if he feared death less 
than the presence of those men who still remained faithful to their 
countty, he prayed to God, say the chronicles, to take him from 
this world, that he might not be a witness of thé total ruih of his 
country, and the destruction of his church, 


Boomabay Book. ss 

In order to give a fixed basis to the demands he made for con- 
tributions, or services of money (to use the language of the age), 
William had ‘a great territorial inquiry made, and ah ufiversal 
register drawn up of all the changes of property caused in England 
by the conquest ; he wished to know into what hands, through the 
whole extent of the kingdom, the possessions of the Saxons had 
pissed; and how many of the conquered people still held the¥ 
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inheritatices, in virtue of private treaties, concluded with himself 
or with his barons ; how many acres were contained in each rural 
domain; what number of acres would suffice to maintain a man- 
at-arms, and how many men-at-arms there wete it each county or 
shire of England; what was the gross amount of the produce of 
the cities, towns, villages, and hamlets; what was the exact pro- 
perty of each count, baron, knight, and serjeant-at-arms; how 
much land each one had, how many tenants in fee, how many 
Saxons, cattle, and ploughs. 

This work, in which modern historians have seen evidence of 
genius, and a grand monument of national utility, was simply the 
result of the peculiar position of the Norman king, as head of the 
conquéritig army, and of the necessity of establishing some sort 
of order amidst the chaos caused by the conquest. So true is 
this, that in other conquests, of which the details have been trans- 
mitted to us, in that of Greece by the Latin crusaders in the 
thirteenth century, for example, we find the same kind of inquest 
made by the leaders of the invasion, on an entirely similar plan. 

In accordance with the orders of king William, Henry de 
Ferrieres, Walter Giffard, Adam, brother of Eudes, the seneschal, 
and Renie, bishop of Lincoln, with others chosen from among 
the law officers, and the keepers of the royal treasury, traversed 
all the counties of England, holding in every place of any im- 
portance, their assembly, or council of inquiry. They summoned 
before them the Norman viscount of each Saxon province, or 
shire, to whom the Saxons still applied in their language, the 
ancient title of shére-reve, or sheriff. They convoked, or ordered 
the viscount to convoke, all the Norman barons of the province, 
who stated the precise bounds of their possessions, and their 
territorial jurisdictions ; then some of the officers of the inquiry, 
or commissioners delegated by them, visited each large domain, 
and each district or Auadred, as the Saxons expressed it. There 
they made the French men-at-arms of each lord, and the English 
inhabitants of the hundred, declare on oath how many freeholders 
and farmers there were on each estate, what portion was occtipied 
by each in their own right, or at will; the names of the actual 
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tenants; the names of those who had held property before the 
conquest; and the divers mutations of the same consequent 
thereon; so that, say the narratives of the time, they exacted 
three declarations as to each estate, what they were in the time 
of king Edward, what they were when king William made grant 
of them, and what at the time of the inquiry. Below each return 
this formula was inscribed :—sworn to by all the French and all the 
English of the hundred. 

In each township inquiry was made what imposts the inhabi- 
tants had paid to former kings, and what the town yielded to the 
officers of the conqueror : it was also ascertained how many houses 
had been destroyed by the war of the conquest, or to make way 
tor the construction of fortresses, how many the conquerors had 
taken, how many Saxon families, reduced to extreme indigence, 
were not in a position to pay any thing. In the cities the oaths 
were administered by the high Norman authorities, who assembled 
the Saxon citizens in their ancient council chamber, now the pro- 
perty of the king, or of some foreign soldier; and in places of less 
importance the oaths were taken from the royal officer or provost, 
the priest, and six Saxons, or six villeins of each town, as the 
Normans termed them. This inquiry occupied six years, during 
which William’s commissioners traversed the whole of England, 
with the exception of the mountainous country to the north and 
the west of Yorkshire, that is to say, the five modern counties of 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
caster, Perhaps in this extent of country, so cruelly devastated 
at two several times, there was not sufficient cultivated land, the 
divisions of property were too unsettled, for it to be useful or 
possible to make the returns ; perhaps, also, the commissioners 
of the Norman king feared that if they carried their assizes into 
the townships of Northumbria, the Saxon words might be rung in 
their ears which had been the signal for the massacre of Vaulcher 
the Lorrain, and his hundred men. 

Be this as it may, the rent-roll, or to use the ancient term, the 
terrier of the Norman conquest, makes no mention of the con. 
quezed domains beyond the province of York. The drawing-up 
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of this roll for each province mentioned, was modelled on an 
uniform plan. The name of the king was placed at the head, 
with the list of his lands and revenues in the province; then 
followed the names of the chief and smaller proprietors, in the 
order of their military rank, and territorial wealth. The Saxons 
who had been spared, by special favour, in the general spoliation, 
were only found in the lowest 1anks; for the small number of 
men of that race, who were still free proprietors, or senants in their 
own right under the king, as the conquerors expressed it, were 
such only of very small estates ; they were inscribed at the end 
of each chapter under the title of ‘Zanes of the king, or with divers 
qualifications of domestic offices in the household of the conqueror. 
The rest of the names of an Angio-Saxon character, which are 
scattered here and there throughout the roll, belong to farmers of 
a few fractions, larger or smaller, of the estates of the Norman 
earls, knights, serjeants-at arms, and bowmen. 

Such is the authentic book, preserved to the present day, from 
which most of the instances of expropriation recorded in this 
narrative have been derived. This invaluable book, in which the 
entire conquest was registered, in order that the remembrance of 
It might never be effaced, was called by the Normans the Great 
Roll, the Royal Roll, or the Roll of Winchester, because it was 
kept in the treasury of Winchester cathedral. The Saxons called 
it by a more solemn name, the book of the last judgment, Dooms 
day-book, perhaps because it contained the sentence of their 
irrevocable expropriation. But if this book was a warrant of dis 
possession to the English nation, it was no less so to some of the 
foreign usurpers. Their commander cunningly availed himself of 
it to make the numerous mutations of property operate to his 
advantage, and to legitimate his personal pretensions to many of 
the lands seized and occupied by others. He claimed proprietor 
ship, by inheritance, of all that had been in the possession of 
Edward, the last king but one of the Anglo-Saxons, of Harold the 
last king, and of all Harold’s family: by the same title he laid 
claim to all public property, and to the supreme lordship of all 


towns unless he had expressly alienated them, wholly or partly, 
. R 
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by an authenticated diploma, par lettre ef saisine, as the Noxman 
lawyers say. 

In the maoment of victory, at that time of brotherhood between 
the commander and his companions, no one bad thought of the 
formalities of letters-patent and of seisin, and each of those to 
whom William had said before the battle, ‘‘ What J shall take, 
you will take,” had made himself master of his portion, but, after 
the conquest, the soldiers of the invasion found that the power 
which they had raised over the heads of the English, weighed, in 
past at least, heavily on their own. It was thus that William de 
Warrenne’s rights to the lands of two free Englishmen in the 
county of Norfolk, was contested, because they had formerly been 
dependencies of a royal manor of Edward; it was the same with 
one of Eustace’s domains, in the province of Huntingdon, 
and also with fifteen acres of land held by Miles Crispin, in that 
of Berks. An estate occupied by Engelry, in the county of 
Essex, was, in the words of the Great Roll, seized into the king’s 
hands, because Engelry had not sent to give an account of his 
title. The king seized in the same manner all the lands to which 
he laid claim, and of which the holders, though Normans, could 
not or would not render account. 

Another pretension on his part, was, that each domain which, 
in the Saxon times had paid to king Edward any rent or service, 
should, although held by a Norman, pay the same rent or the 
same service. This claim, founded on succession to the rights of 
an English king, which could not be recognised by those who had 
disinherited the English race, was, from the first, badly received 
by the conquerors. Freedom from imposts or services in money, 
except some voluntary contributions, appeared to them the 
inviolable prerogative of their victory ; and they looked upon the 
condition of customary tax-payers as wholly confined to the 
conquered pation, Many resisted the claims of theix commander, 
disdaining to bear the imposition of personal servitude for the 
land which they had conquered. But there were some who 
weakly yielded, aud their concession, whether voluntary, or bought 
by king William, weakened the opposition of the others, Raoul 
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the Courbespine refused for a long time to pay any rent for the 
houses that he had taken m the town of Canterbury, and Hugh 
de Montford for the lands that he occupied in the county of Essex. 
These twa chiefs could indulge their haughty tempers with 
impunity, but the pride of men of less power and importance was 
sometimes severely punished. One Osbert called the Fisherman, 
not choosing to pay the rent that his land had formerly given to 
king Edward, as a dependence of his domain, was expropriated by 
the royal agents, and hig,estate offered to whoever would pay for 
him: Raoul Taille-bois paid, says the Great Roll, and took pos- 
session of the land as forfeited by Osbert the Fisherman. 

The Norman king also endeavoured to levy on his own 
countrymen, In the towns and the estates in his dominions, the 
ancient duty established by the Saxon law. As regards the 
English inhabitants of these towns and estates, besides this tax, 
rigorously exacted under the title of local custom and often 
doubled or tripled, they were further subject to a casual, arbitrary, 
and unequal contribution, capriciously and harshly levied, which 
the Normans called ‘wile or tusllace. The Great Roll gives a hits 
of the king’s burgesses liable to this tax, in the order of the cities, 
towns, and boroughs, “These are the burgesses of the king at 
Colchester :—Keolman, who holds one house and five acres of 
land; Leofwin, who holds two houses and twenty-five acres, 
Ulfric, Edwin, Wulfstan, Manwin,” etc. The Norman chiefs and 
soldiers also levied /ilde on the Saxons, who had fallen to them, 
either in the towns, or the rural districts, This is what was called 
in the language of the conquerors, Aaving a burgess, or a free 
Saxon ; and in this sense freemen were counted by the head, sold, 
given, engaged, lent, or even divided into halfshares by the 
Normans. The Great Roll says that a certain viscount /ad in the 
town of Ipswich two Saxon burgesses, one im pledge, and the other 
fox debts ; and that king William had, by an authentic act, /ent 
the Saxon Edwig to Raoul Taille-bois, to keep him as long as he 
lived, 

Many quarrels amongst the conquerors for the spoil of the 
conquered, many s#vasions of Normans upon Normans, as the 
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roll of inquiry has it, were also registered in every corner of 
England. For example, William de Warrenne, in the county of 
Bedford, had disseized Walter Espee of half a hide, or half an 
acre of land, and had taken from him two horses. Elsewhere, it 
was Hugh de Corbon who had usurped from Roger Bigot, half of 
a free Englishman, that is to say five acres of land. In the county 
of Hants, William de la Chesnage claimed from Priot a certain 
piece of land, on the pretext that it belonged to the Saxon, whose 
possessions he had taken. This latter instance, and many others 
of the same nature, prove that the Normans regarded as their 
legitimate property all that the former proprietor might legally 
have claimed ; and that the foreign invader, considering himself 
as a natural successor, made the same investigations, and instituted 
the same civil prosecutions, as the Saxon’s heir might have done. 
He called upon the English inhabitants of the district, as witnesses, 
to attest the extent of the rights given him by his substitution in 
the place of the man whom he had killed or expelled. The 
memory of the inhabitants, disturbed by the sufferings and tumult 
of the conquest, often responded imperfectly to these inquiries ; 
the Norman, also, who wished to dispute the right of his country- 
men, refused to abide by the deposition of this w/e populace of the 
vanquished nation. In this case, the only means of terminating 
the dispute was either a trial by single combat, or a judgment in 
the king’s court. 

The Norman ferrier speaks, in many places, of unjust invasions, 
seizures, and claims, It is certainly a strange thing to meet with 
this word justice in the register of the expropriation of an entire 
people ; and it would be impossible to understand this book, if we 
did not reflect, at each sentence, that in it zherifance signifies the 
spoliation of an Englishman, that every Englishman despoiled by 
a Norman is there termed the predecessor of the Norman; that for 
a Norman to be just is to have abstained from taking the posses- 
sion of an Englishman, who had been killed, or driven out by any 
other Norman; and that to act otherwise is called szjustice: which 
is proved by the following passage. ‘In the county of Bedford, 
Raoul Taille-bois has unjustly disseized Nigel of five hydes of land 
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which are well known to have formed part of the inheritance of his 
predecessor, and part of which is still occupied by the concubine of 
Nigel.” 

Some of the dispossessed Saxons ventured to present themselves 
before the Commissioners of the Inquiry to claim their rights ; 
there were some even whose names were enrolled in the register, 
with terms of humble supplication, never employed by a Norman, 
These men declared that they were poor and wretched; and 
appealed to the clemency and mercy of the king. Those who, 
after much cringing, were suffered to retain some small portion of 
their paternal inheritance, were forced to pay for this favour by 
degrading and absurd services, or to receive it under the no less 
humiliating title of alms. In the roll, sons are said to hold the 
possessions of their fathers as aw alms. Free women keep their 
fields as an alms. Another woman remains in the enjoyment of 
her husband’s estate, on condition of feeding the king’s dogs. 
And, lastly, a mother and son receive their ancient inheritance as 
a gift, on condition of their offering up prayers daily for the soul 
of the king’s son, Richard. 


Suxons and Hormans. 


From the ‘Penny Magazine.” 


The Norman conquerors of England were rapidly absorbed by 
the conquered people: and the union of the two races took place 
at a period much earlier than has generally been stated by our 
historians. Though beaten in the field, after a long and stern 
struggle for their independence, and though perhaps decimated by 
seven dreadful years of war and carnage, the Saxons remained in- 
comparably more numerous than their invaders, and it was 
considered an easier and a wiser task to concilitate them than to 
exterminate them. From his first coming into England, and, 
indeed, before his arrival, William the Conqueror had a strong 
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patty among the Saxon and Dano-Saxon thanes; this party rejoiced 
at his coming, and grew in numbers and strength after the battle 
of Hastings. To keep it steady to his interests, William at a very 
early period began to give these great thanes Norman wives. 
Several of these brides were of the highest rank. Thus the con- 
queror gave his own niece Judith in marriage to the great Saxon 
earl Waltheof, whose warlike qualities, and great popularity with 
the Saxon people, might have made him formidable as an enemy 
many years-after the catastrophe at Hastings. William even 
promised one of his own daughters to Edwin, earl of Mercia, 
brother-in-law to the late king Harold; and st appears that this 
marriage would have taken place, if suspicions had not been 
excited by the conduct of Edwin, who soon after fled from the 
Corqueror’s court to put himself at the head of a formidable 
insurrection in the north country. Other young maidens from 
beyond sea, sisters or daughters to some of the noblest of the 
Conqueror’s followers, were affanced to the sons of rich Saxons 
who had hoped to preserve their wealth by remaining quiet. ‘But 
the more frequent inter-marriages among the chiefs of the two 
nations were those in which Norman barons and knights espoused 
Saxon heiresses. The fathers and brothers of many noble thanes, 
and of many great holders of land, perished in battle, either at 
Hastings or in the course of the seven years’ war which followed 
that event ; and by the ordinary dispositions of nature there was 
many a rich Saxon family that had daughters and no sons. By 
right of his feudal supremacy and kingly prerogative, William 
becante guardian to all these Saxon orphans, and disposed of 
their lands and fortunes as he chose ; and over such heiresses as 
were tiot orphans he could exercise a control through theit peace- 
setking fathers, It was better to please the Sakon people by 
martyiie these heiresses to his barons and knights, than to keep 
up a Cohstaht exasperation by forcibly seizing and giving away 
their estates; and it should appear, itt spite of the frequent 
bravadioes about the rights of conquest, that the Norman chiefs 
cotbidered the best rights to such estates, or the title least Hkely 
to be questioned, to be the hands of the Saxon heiresses whose 
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ancestors had held them for ages, It is mentioned by several of 
the chroniclers, who were either contemporary or lived near the 
time, that many of the Norman and foreign adventurers who made 
part of William’s first army of invasion, made no other bargain 
with him than that they should be married to Saxon heiresses, or to 
other rich young women in England. These chroniclers could 
not be expected to record all the marneges which took place 
between the two races (such a piece of family history would throw 
great light upon an important part of our national history), but 
they mention cases enough to prove the frequency of sch alliances, 
and they speak of them as a fixed principle in the Conqueror’s 
polity. In one generation the children proceeding from these 
matriages were numerous, and in these children the distinction 
between Norman and Saxon was already lost. But other and far 
more numerous intermarniages took place among those classes that 
were too poor or obscure to attract the notice of king William’s 
historians. The home marriage-market was thinned by the long 
wars in the south and the north, the east and the west. The 
young Saxon women were fair and florid, and the young soldiers 
and camp-followers that came from Normandy and other parts of 
France seldom, if ever, brouyht wives with them: the circumstances 
and natural feelings of these parties would be decisive of the 
matter ; but, no doubt, it would enter into the policy of the Con- 
queror to keep these young soldiers (many of whom were not his 
own subjects) in England, and in his own service, by encouraging 
and promoting their marriages with the unprovided Saxon maidens. 
Although not specifically mentioned. by the monkish writers, the 
only annalists of those times, we can glean incidentally that these 
matches became very common shortly after the battle of Hastings, 
that they continued throughout the long war, and that they 
became still more frequent when the Conqueror crushed the Jast 
great insurrection in the country north of Trent, and finally sub- 
dued the Saxon spirit of independence. And these marriages 
among the commonalty contributed more than any other single 
cause to the disarming of mutual animosities, and to the tranquil- 
hzing of the kingdom, 
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William of Poictiers, the Conqueror’s chaplain and chronicler, 
who is believed to have‘accompanied his hero and patron on his 
expedition to England, speaks with something like rapture of the 
beauty of countenance, the fair complexion, and long flowing hair 
of the Saxons. There is, however, no good reason to doubt the 
long-established opinion, that physically, as well as morally, the 
fusion of new brisk blood in the great but somewhat sluggish 
Anglo-Saxon stream was highl, advantageous. If the Northmen, 
or Normans, had achieved the conquest of England on their first 
starting from Norway and the other shores of the North sea, they 
would have differed very little in race or breed from the Saxons 
and Danes; but during the century and a half or more that these 
Scandinavian followers of Rollo had been settled in the north-west 
of France, or in those regions to which they imparted the name 
of Normandy, they had been greatly intermixed with Frankish, 
and Celtic, and other blood; their princes and chiefs had inter- 
married with royal or noble Franks, their followers with the 
common people of the country or of the states adjacent to it. 
Hence black hair and black eyes, and hands and feet of compara- 
tively small size, were common among the real Normans who first 
came to England with the Conqueror, and long before that event 
the Normans had entirely lost their original Scandinavian language, 
and spoke nothing but a dialect of the French, as afterwards 
in England the mixed race lost the use of the French language, 
and spoke nothing but English. If it took a longer time in 
England than it had taken in France to identify the language of 
the conquerors with the conquered, and if a good deal of the 
French dialect the Normans brought with them into England was 
fused and mixed with the staple of the growing English language, 
it was certainly not owing to the slow mixture of the two races, 
but to other powerful causes, such as the close and long-continued 
connection between England and Normandy and the adjacent 
countries, the infant and transition state of our language at the 
time of the Conquest, the somewhat more advanced state of 
language and civilization in France, the great influx of foreign 
churchmen, and the tendenci of the Latin (the language of the 
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Church) to promote the use of words that sprung from Latin roots, 
and that were taken from dialects which were but derivatives of 
the Latin. When Rollo obtained an undisturbed possession of 
his duchy of Normandy he retained no dominion elsewhere, and 
he appears to have given up almost immediately every connection 
with the country from which he had come; but the Conqueror 
and his descendants retained possession of Normandy and of other 
French-speaking states for more than one hundred and sixty 
yeus ; and during all this period our kings were frequently on the 
continent for long periods*at a time, and many of our barons held 
fiefs in Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, as well as in England, and 
passed a portion of their time in their castles abroad. Even after 
this period, or when king John and Henry III. had lost nearly 
every foot of territory in France, there was an intimate connection 
between the two people on the opposite sides of the channel, and 
the conquests contemplated by Edward I. and achieved by 
Edward III. contributed to keep alive the use of the French 
language in England, and to engraft so much of it upon the Anglo- 
Saxon stock. 

But besides the real Normans, or the men of mixed race, who 
came over with the Conqueror, there were numerous adventurers 
from other parts of the continent, that came with the first ex- 
pedition, or that repaired to his standard afterwards ; for during 
the seven years’ war he was frequently hard pressed by the 
Saxons, and compelled to bring over numerous bodies of recruits. 
In the first expedition there were men that came from Maine and 
Anjou, from Poictou and Bretagne, from central France and from 
southern France, from Burgundy and from Aquitaine; and to 
these were added volunteers and soldiers of fottune from the great 
plains of Italy at the foot of the Alps. All this enlarged and 
varied—and no doubt advantageously—the new blood which was 
mixed with the Anglo-Saxon. Ofthese more southern adventurers, 
many who had brought little else with them than a suit of chain 
armour, a lance, and a few hungry and bold followers, attained to 
high rank and command, married Saxon women, and became the 
founders of noble families. 
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t Death of the Conqueror. 
Feom the “ Penny Magazine.” 


At the end of the year 1086, when he had been seated nineteen 
years upon the throne of England, William went over to the 
continent with a mighty army to wage war with Philip, king of 
France, for the possession of the city of Mantes and the country 
of the Vexin. But shortly after his arrival in Normandy he fell 
sick and kept his bed. As he had advanced in years he had 
grown excessively fat. King Philip said, as a good joke among 
his courtiers, that his cousin William was a long while lying in, 
but that no doubt there would be a fine churching as soon as he 
should be delivered. On hearing this coarse and insipid jest the 
Conqueror of England swore by the most terrible of his oaths— 
by the splendour and birth of Christ—that he would be churched 
in Notre Dame, the cathedral of Paris, and present so many wax 
torches that all France should be set in a blaze.* It was not 
until the end of July, 1087, that he was in a state to mount his 
war-horse. He soon came with fire and sword into the Vexin 
country. The corn was almost ready for the sickle, the grapes for 
the wine-press, when he marched his cavalry through the corn- 
fields and made his soldiery tear up the vines by the roots and cut 
down the pleasant trees. Mantes was soon taken, and consigned 
to the flames. Neither house nor cottage, nay, neither church 
nor monastery was spared. As the Conqueror rode up to view 
the ruin he had caused, his war-horse put his fore feet on some 
embers, or hot cinders, and then swerved or plunged so violently 
that the heavy rider was thrown upon the high pommel of the 
saddle, and grievously bruised. The king dismounted in great 
pain, and never more put foot in stirrup. Forthwith quitting the 
burning town, he was carried slowly in a litter to Rouen, and 


* It was the custom for women at their churching to carry lighted tapers it 
their hands, and present them at the altar. 
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again laid in his bed. It was soon evident to all, and even to 
himself, that his last hour was approaching. Being troubled by 
the noise and bustle of Rouen, and desirous of dying in a holy 
place, he made his people carry him to the monastery of St. Gervas 
outside the city walls. He lingered for six weeks, during which 
he was surrounded by doctois, priests, and monks. On the 
nearer approach of death bis heart softened, and though he pre- 
served the kingly decorum and conversed calmly on the wonderful 
events of his life, he is said to have felt the vanity of all human 
grandeur, and a keen remorse for the crimes and cruelties he had 
committed. He sent money to Mantes to rebuild the churches 
and houses of religion he had bumed, and he ordered large sums 
to be paid to the churches and monasteries in England, which he 
had plundered and impoverished. He released all his state 
prisoners, as well Saxons as others, some of whom had pined in 
dungeons for more than twenty years. Robert, his eldest son, 
who had had many violent quarrels with his father, was absent, 
but his two younger sons, William and Henry, who were succes- 
sively kings of England, were assiduous round the death-bed, 
waiting impatiently for the declaration of his last will. A day or 
two before his death the Conqueror assembled some of his prelates 
and chief barons in his sick chamber, and raising himself in his 
bed, he with a solemn and ghastly countenance declared in their 
presence that he bequeathed the duchy of Normandy and its 
other dependencies to his eldest son Robert. “‘ As to the crown 
of England,’ said the dying monarch, “I bequeath it to no one, 
as I did not receive it, like the duchy of Normandy, in inheritance 
from my father, but acquired it by conquest and the shedding of 
blood with mine own good sword. The succession to that king- 
dom I therefore leave to the decision of God, only desiring most 
fervently that my son William, who hath ever been dutiful to me, 
may obtaih it, and prosper in it.” “ And what do you give unto 
me, oh! ty father?” eagerly cried prince Henry. “ Five 
thousand pounds weight of silver out of my treasury.” “ But 
what can I do with five thousand pounds of silver, if I have 
neither lands nor a home?” Here the dying king put en the 
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look of a prophet, and said, “ Be patient, O Henry! and have 
trust in the Lord suffer thy elder brothers to precede thee, and 
thy time will come after theirs.” Henry the Beauclerc, and the 
craftiest and cleverest of the unloving brotherhood, went straight 
and drew the silver, which he weighed with great care, and then 
furnished himself with a strong coffer to keep his treasure in. 
Wilham Rufus left the king’s bedside at the same time, and, with 
out waiting to see his father breathe his last, hastened over to 
England to seize the royal treasures deposited in Winchester castle 
and to look after his crown. 

About sunrise, on the gth of September, the Conqueror was 
roused from a stupor into which he had fallen by the sound of 
hells He eagerly inquired what the noise meant, and was told 
that they were ringing the hour of prime in the church of St Mary. 
He lifted his clasped hands to neaven, and saying “I recommend 
my soul to my Lady Mary, the holy mother of God,” instantly 
expired His last faint sigh was the signal for a general flight and 
scramble The knights, priests, and doctors, who had passed the 
night near him, put on their spurs, mounted their horses, and 
galloped off to their several homes to have an eye to their own 
interests The king’s servants and some vassals of inferior rank 
proceeded to nfle the apartments of the arms, silver vessels, linen and 
royal dresses, and then were to horse and away like their betters 
Some took one thing, some another, nothing worth the carrying 
was left behind—no, not so much as the bedclothes. From 
prime to tierce, or for about three hours, the corpse of the mighty 
Conqueror, abandoned by sons, fnends, servants and all, lav ina 
state of almost perfect nakedness on the bare boards of the 
chamber in which he had expired. The citizens of Rouen either 
ran about the streets asking news and advice from every one they 
met, or busied themselves in concealing their money and valuables, 
At last the clergy and the monks recovered the use of theu facul- 
ties, and thought of the decent duties owing to the mortal remains 
of their sovereign , and, arraying themselves in their best habits, 
and forming in order of procession they went with crucifix, burn- 
ing tapers, and mcense, to pray over the abandoned and dis. 
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honoured body for the peace-of its soul. The archbishop ot 
Rouen ordained that the king should be interred at Caen in the 
church of St, Stephen, which he had built and royally endowed. 
But even now there was none to do it honour: his sons, his 
brothers, his relations, were all absent, and of all the Conqueror’s 
officers and rich vassals not one was found to take charge of the 
obsequies. At length a poor knight named Herluin, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, charged himself with the trouble and expense 
of the funeral, “out of his natural good nature and love of God.” 
This poor and pious knight engaged the proper attendance and a 
wain; he conveyed the king’s body on the cait to the banks of 
the Seine, and from thence in a barge down the river and its 
estuary to the city of Caen. Gilbert, abbot of St. Stephen’s, with 
all his monks, came out of Caen to meet the body, and other 
churchmen and the inhabitants of the city joining these, a con- 
siderable procession was formed. But as they went along a fire 
suddenly broke out in the town; laymen and clerks ran to ex- 
tinguish it, and the abbot and his monks were left alone to conduct 
the remains of the king to the church which he had founded. 
Even the last burial service did not pass undisturbed. The 
neighbouring bishops and abbots assembled for this solemn cere- 
mony. The mass and requiem had been said; the incense was 
filling the church with its holy perfume, the bishop of Evreux had 
pronounced the panegyric, and the body was about to be lowered 
into the grave prepared for it in the church between the altar and 
the choir, when a man, suddenly rising in the crowd, exclaimed 
with a loud and angry voice which made the prelates and monks 
to start and cross themselves—“ Bishop, the man whom thou hast 
praised was a robber! ‘The very ground on which we are stand- 
ing is mine, and is the site where my father’s house stood. He 
took it from me by violence, to build this church on it. I reclaim 
it as my right; and in the name of God, I forbid you to bury him 
here, or cover him with my glebe.” The man who spoke thus 
boldly was Asseline Fitz Arthur, who had often asked a just com- 
pensation from the king in his lifetime. Many of the persons 
present confirmed the truth of his statement; and, after some 
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parley and chaffering, the bishop paid him sixty shillings for the 
grave alone, engaging to. procure him hereafter the full value of 
the rest of his land. The body, dressed in royal rohes, but with- 
out a coffin, was then lowered into the narrow tomb ; the rest of 
the ceremony was hurried over, the people dispersed, the prelates 
went to their homes, and the abbot and monks of Sj. Stephen’s 
went to their cloisters, leaving only owe brother of the house to 
sprinkle holy water over the flat stone that covered the guave and 
to pray for the soul of the departed. The traveller may yet stand 
and muse over that grave in the quaint old Norman cluych at 
Caen; but the equestrian statue of the Conqueror, placed against 
one of the external pillars of the church, has been wantonly and 
barbarously mutilated. 


Meath and Burl of Willam the Canquever. 


REv. J. WHITE. 
WILLIAM. 
WOLFSTAN, a Saxon monk, 
ASSELYN FITZAR1HUR. 
Townsmen. 
Friar. 
Abbot, Peasants, &e. 


SCENE I, 
Phe Church of Saint Gervas, acaxr Rouen. 


WOLFSTAN, @ mouk, stands absorbed in thought. His hands clasped. 
Two Townsmen observing hint. 


| Birst Towasman. He'll stand you thus whole days; his eyeball . 
fixer 
Ou une sole spot; his hands close glenched, in prayer. 
Second Townsman, They wok as if they clutch’d a swond, so 
swoll’n 
The veins, so tight the ggasp, ll speak to him. 


“3 
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First Townsman. Nay, tis of evil omen ; if he speaks 
’Tis well, but not the abbot’s self has courage 
To address him first. Crazed with such grief he is 
That like a crumbling ruin he may fail, 
’Neath the mere sound that shakes the circling air, 
And bury rash intruders, 
Second Townsman. Ruin indeed— 
So wan with misery, so sunk in gloom 
No face has met my eyes. What is his name? 
First Townsman, Wolfstan, an English monk. I know no more ; 
Save that he left his English monastery 
Six years since, and, they say, has secret arts 
Known only to himself, whereby the Future 
Lifts its thick curtain up, and at set times, 
After lone vigils, he can see in the sky 
—vViewless to all beside,—strange sights as clear 
As needled pictures on the arras cloths 
That hang duke William’s walls. 
Wolfstan—(mutters), It tarries long ! 
Yet it will come. Onward in thickening gloom 
It rolls the lurid cloud, in whose deep folds 
Vengeance lies blind yet watchful. Let it come! 
Second Townsman. Js it a prayer he mutters, or a curse? 
I shudder at his words—(gves near)—yout blessing, Father, 
Wolfstan. I have no blessing. You are young and strong ; 
Go forth into the sunshine ; hear the birds ; 
Look on the skies; wander amid the trees ;— 
Blessing may reach your heart from sight and sound, 
From motion and the pleasant summier air, 
But on my tongue, it dies, like rain in sand, 
| Zhe two Townsmen retire, 
Asselyn Fitzarthur—(in rags and misery)—I pray you, father, 
give your ear to me,— 
A broken man am I; wasted with grief— 
Wolfstan—(lays his hand on Asselyn's shoulder), I know. I 
feel through all my sense a glow, 
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As if we two were partners of one thought ;— 
As if our souls were two half-darken’d rooms 
In one lone house, and on the noiseless floor 
Played with grim joy the hellchild, Hate— 
Asselyn. I feel it! 
And many a year have thrill’d beneath its feet. 
How is’t you know my thought ? 
Wolfstan. Man’s covering 
Grows crystal when the heart it holds is fire. 
I fix my spirit on your’s, and draw it forth 
Like dew drops from the grass. 
Asselyn. Help me, oh father, 
For I am choked with meaning, and my lips 
Close, as if barr’d in iron ! 
Wolfstan. —This is one 
Whose soul is as my own.—The man you hate 
Is powerful. 
Asselyn. Powerful. 
Wolfstan, He shall die ! 
Asselyn (eagerly.) How soon? 
Wolfstan, I know not; but a vision night by night 
Comes to my pallet, pointing to a tomb 
Where oozing slowly from the broken grave-stone 
Comes blood, and trickles, dark, among the weeds. 
Asselyn. I would not he should thus escape my voice, 
Or hide him from my eye; once, face to face 
We stood, and I would see him once again ! 
Have I not starved since then, from year to year 
And felt the hunger like a tightning grasp 
Fold on my heart? He wrong’d me of my lands, 
My house, my name ; and left me the sole wealth 
Of hatred for my covering, food and rest. 
Oh! father, let me lift your shrunken hand 
High up, and hear you curse him ere he dies ! 
Wolfstan. Nor for your wrongs I curse him ; not for mine; 
Not for the lands he tramples into ruin : 
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Nor for my native England’s fettered grief— 
Yet I will curse him. 


Enter Friar. 


Friar. Father, hear my speech. 
Fever hath struck Duke William to the ground, 
And death sits at his bed. 
Woifstan (smiles). He speaks old words 
That have been in my ears these many days. 
Asselyn, How? He we spoke of— 
Wolfstan. Hush— 
Friar. And hither came 
His Highness that he breathe the sacred air 
Of holy Gervas till he breathe no more. 
Asselyn. May I not dash into his ghastly room 
And hear him groan his last ? 
Wolfstan. No—to your home, 
Go while you may. Vengeance will reach him yet. 
[Zixzt ASSELYN, 
friar. And now he summons to his couch of pain 
Your ministering prayer. 
Wolfstan, I come to him. 


ScENE II. 
Chamber in St. Gervas Monastery. WILLIAM dying, 


WILLIAM —Attendant. 


William. Where is my son—my William ? 
Attendant. Gone in haste 
To cross to England and to seize the Crown. 
William. The Crown! and I alive? Call Henry hither. 
Attendant, He’s gone, sire, with the coin your Highness gave. 
Willam, And left me thus! Bear witness, noble Knights,—- 
Come nearer, I would see you while I speak, 
Why come you not, and stand before my sight ? 
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Attendant, Sire, all have left you: all but only 1. 
Welliam. 1 could have borne it all—but my two sons ! 

If they had left my side in battle thus, 

The Headsman had unspurred them with his axe ! 

And now I face this enemy alone ! 

This Death, whose icy hand is on my throat, 

And none comes to the rescue.—Arms ! Sir Knave, 

My cuirass of bright steel ; my shining greaves, 

My sword, my gauntlets. Let me meet the foe 

As fits my name, not idly, like a monk 

Dreaming his dream of life till death awakes him. 

Quick !—or I perish.—See you how he stands 

With eyeless socket fixed upon my face, 

And a proud smile upon his bony lips ? 

Yield me to ransom? Ha! my arm is chilled,— 

I cannot fight, but I’ve no craven cry, 


I yield not— 
Wolfstan (who has entered noiselessly), William— 
William. Soh! The phantom fades, 

I breathe again. Who speaks? 
Attendant. The holy priest 


Rich with deep prayer from Gervas inner shrine. 

William, Why came you not ere this? Your solemn presence 
Might have dispelled these shadows, like the sun. 

Wolfstan. They are not shadows. 

William. There’s a tone i’ the voice 
That racks me. There is English on your tongue. 

Woifstan, And in my heart. 

William. I will not have your prayers | 
‘They will not reach to heaven, clogged with the hate 
That weighs them down. 

Wolfstan. How know you that I hate? 

William, All hate me—all; the ruddy cheeked young child 
That lisps its broken words, the grey-haired man 
That staggers in his speech from weary age, 

All join in hate to me The very maids 
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Who love all else by the compelling force 
Of sixteen summers mellowing all their thoughts 
Curse me,—and call me tyrant. 

Wolfstan. Say they falsely 
Who name you thus? Look inward ere you speak. 

William. There is a bitter taunting in your words,— 
Have you no comfort for a tortured man, 

Whose soul is sick to death, and needs your help ; 
Not that you sting him with those maddening eyes! 

Wolfstan. What! you'd have soothing words to clear your path 
To heaven, as heralds to your kingly state? 

Think, king! now reft of crown! Think, bloody man, 
Of what a naked grovelling thing you are ! 
And ask no pardon till you’ve purchased peace. 

William. T have enriched our holy mother church, 
With wealth so vast that gold fills every shrine. 

Wolfstan. Blasphemous gold, that fills the shrine with curses, 

Willtam. There’s not a plain in all our English realm 
But shall be studded with majestic towers, 

To watch upon its peace. Chantries shall rise 
In every dell; I’ve poured my guarded wealth 
In a rich flood, at shrine of every saint 
Whoe’er drew English breath. 

Wolfstan. They'll spurn the wealth 
Wrung from their country’s blood. Have you no thought 
Of sins no gold can cover? Life fleets fast 
From you—from me—this meeting is our last, 

Answer me quickly. 
William. A film is on my eye, 
I cannot see you, yet I hear your voice 
And shake beneath it. Have we met ere now? 

Wolfstan. Yes! 

William, Where? 

Wolfstan. Where a red flame rose up to heaven 
From a lone cottage in a forest dell, 


And lust and triurder held their revelry: 
§4 
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William. I would that Forest ne’er had stretched its bounds, 
Nor trenched upon the homes of living men. 
Wolfstan. Have you forgot that pleasant eve in June, 
When your array burst in with jubilant cries 
On the small circle, cleared from bush and tree, 
Where stood a cottage near a babbling brook? 
William. There were so many—and I fired them all. 
Woilfstan. But this the blackest of your deeds of shame. 
When rose from his stone bench beside the door 
A grey-haired man, and held his withered hands 
To pray for pity, and with faltering voice 
Claimed for his own the land where he was born, 
Where all his fathers lived, from Alfred’s days,— 
With a brief nod you cut his pleadings short, 
And a fierce Norman murderer earned your thanks, 
By pityless stabs in that old grandsire’s breast. 
Then from the cottage rushed a maiden forth, 
As if the bursting flames had leapt to shape, 
And clothed an angel in their blinding glow, 
So bright, so dazzling in her beautiful fear, 
That there was pause among the murderous crew,— 
Till with a cry she saw her grandsire slain, 
And fell, a white insensate form of snow, 
Prone on his breast, till all the oozing blood 
Dabbled her stainless robes and sunbright hair. 
Then—William,— Conqueror,—tyrant,—fiend of hell ! 
What then ?—You still have memory of that time? 
William. Pardon-—oh ! pardon—let me die in silence. 
Wolfstan, No—the last sound that fills your failing ear 
Shall be my voice. Your hapless victim died, 
By heaven’s great gift, unconscious of her wrong, 
Spotless in soul, and by her corpse I knelt, 
Lifting my hands in the great eye of heaven, 
And swore to be revenged. Day after day 
In my lone cell I’ve thought upon that oath, 
And nearer, nearer my revenge approached. 
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I heard it coming in the silent hours ; 
I felt its breath upon me as I lay 
In lonely vigils. And my sister’s voice, 
Her’s—that lone girl’s—was mingled with its words. 
We are alone, oh! King— 
Wilkiam, Have mercy, father ! 
Wolfstan. No! ’Tis for this I’ve waited ; here we stand 
In presence, as we stood, a stripling I, 
You a great king, gorged with success and blood ; 
You spurned me, you deniéd the pity I claimed. 
Once more we are together,—a foul thing, 
Hated, deserted, lonely, powerless, you— 
I, the relentless angel of your doom ! 
Unpitied, unforgiven, unconfessed, 
Hopeless, despairing you descend to dust ; 
And I, that in this hand can lift the blessing 
Of Holy Church, and shrive you of your sins, 
That in this palm carry the peace of heaven— 
William. Oh! pardon—priest, or leave me. Let that peace 
Fa'l on my head ! 
Wolfstan. I clutch my fingers thus, 
And keep that blessing in my sinewy grasp. 
See! my shut fingers doom you to despair. 
William. Is there no hope? give but one little sign, 
My eyes are failing, spread your pardoning fingers,— 
I shudder at your close shut hand.— [ Dies. 


SCENE III. 
Burial Ground at Caen. A Coffin lying beside an open Grave. 
Enter Friar Eustacr and four Peasants. 


Friar. Death sheds no holiness around this man, 
Toail-wearied boors who met us on the way 
Cross’d them, in terror of his evil name ; 
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But not a bonnet rose in reverence 
To him that was a king. 

ist Peasant. Father, we hope 
You've not been sparing of the holy water 
Upon these coffin boards, 

and Peasant. I fear to touch them, 
They say the dead man was a murderer. 

Friar. He was the mightiest Conqueror earth e’er saw, 
And ruled the greatest kingdoms of the world. 

Peasant, Howbeit he was a murderer I’ve heard tell, 
And little good his conquests do him now. 

Friar. The Holy Abbot promised to be here 
At noon—to bless the grave. Draw near, my friends, 
And lift the bier. 


Enter ASSELYN. 


Asselyn, Woe! woe to all! forbear ! 
Peasant. ’Tis Asselyn Fitzarthur, crazed and poor, 
Speak to him, father. 
Asselyn, Look where curls the smoke 
Down in the dell,—see how in snaky folds 
Tt coils around the hamlet, pushing forth 
A lapping tongue of flame from roof and window. 
Peasant, "Tis truth he speaks, there’s fire o’er all the town. 
[An alarum bell is rung. 
Asselyn, Aye, ring the alarum, ’tis a jubilee day, 
And flames are but the ministers of heaven, 
To purify the air from so much woe, 
As this foul murderer brings,—burst forth, ye fires, 
Upsent from the abyss, to write his name 
In scorching ruin on the blackened sky ! 
Come vultures, sit upon his breast and croon 
Your songs of rapine! Leave the bloated corpse 
To waste into the elements, nor stain 
Earth’s bosom with its noisome pestilence. 
Fly ! for your dwellings burn,—roof, wall, and floor, 
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You cannot quench them, not if all the blood 
Shed by this conqueror, gushed in one full tide 


Mid the hot embers. [ Zxeunt Peasants. 
May I lift the lid 

And gaze upon the dead ? 

_ friar, No—back a space,— 


[ The reflection of the flame ts seen. The bell tolls continually. 

Here comes the Abbot—scarce his holy words 
Can reach us mid the clamours of that bell. 

Abbot. Quick! brother Eustace, into sacred earth 
Lay the deserted body of the king, 
Death has assoiled him of the darkening crimes, 
That barred the Church’s blessing while he breathed. 

Asselyn. Stop! I command you. Here I plant my foot 
On soil that was my own,—it held my cradle. 
It held my fathers’ graves ; but swollen in pride, 
The man you'd bury, dashed me from my home, 
Seized my rich fields, and raised this hallowed fane 
As if in mockery on my ravaged land. 
I claim it—I debar you from the grave, 
Till Justice makes it his, and his heaped treasures 
Ransom the soil from Asselyn and his line. 

Abbot. This is no time for bargain and for sale, 
Let dust, I pray, réturn to dust in peace, 
And take this purse in quittance of your claim. 

Assélyn, Tis but these narrow feet of burial soil 
I quit for this poor com. These fields are mine, 
These upland levels—these ancestral trees, 
Are Asselyn’s again !—Unwept, unhonoured, 
Sink | a forgotten thing into the ground, 
Where once your step was proudest.— 

Abbot. Friends, proceed. 
After long tempest let him rest at last, 
And Heaven in mercy look upon his sins. 

[ They put the cofin hurriedly into the grave and disperse. 
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Character of William the Conqueror. 


From the “Penny Cyclopedia.” 


The character of the Conqueror has been graphically sketched 
by the Saxon chronicler from personal knowledge—“ For we looked 
on him,” says the writer, “and some while lived in his herd (on 
his hirede).” The feature that had chiefly impressed itself upon 
this close observer was what he calls his starkness, by which he 
seems to mean his unbending strength of will and firmness or 
tenacity of purpose. Three times in the course of his description 
he remarks this. But while he was stark beyond all measure, and 
very savage to those who withstood him, the honest chronicler 
states, on the other hand, that he was mild to good men who 
loved God, and that he was a very wise man, as well as very rich, 
and more worthful and strong than any of his ancestors, William 
indeed was far from being all devil, any more than his father 
(Robert le Diable), whom he seems to have a good deal resembled, 
and who was complimented by his contemporaries with the epithet 
of the Magnificent, as well as with the other expressive surname 
by which he is commonly remembered. With all his ferocity. 
William evinced throughout his life a reverence both for the 
ordinances and the ministers of religion ; and, although he would 
not suffer either his clergy or the pope to erect within his kingdom 
an ecclesiastical dominion separate from and independent of that 
of the crown, he showed himself anxious on all occasions to 
maintain the respectability of the church by promoting able men 
to the chief places in it, as well as by upholding it in its legal 
rights and powers, That he was eminently endowed with the 
qualities, both moral and intellectual, that raise men above their 
fellows, is abundantly proved by what he did. Few men have 
projected the influence of their genius across so wide an expanse 
both of time and space as the founder of the Norman dynasty in 
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England. In moral disposition William was passionate and ruth- 
less ; but he does not appear to have been vindictive, nor even, 
properly speaking, cruel or blood-thirsty, notwithstanding the de- 
structive character of some of his military operations. There 
was nothing weak, nothing little about this great king, In his 
latter days, the chronicler intimates, he fell into the vices of 
avarice and greediness; but this love of money was only one of 
the forms assumed by his love of power, the natural passion of all 
superior minds. So oye of the forms in which the energy and 
ardour of his character were displayed was his passion for the 
chace. “So much he loved the high-deer (hea dcor),” naively 
writes the Saxon annalist, ‘as if he had been their father,” It is 
plain indeed that the deer and other ferae naturae had quite as 
much of his affection as his children, and somewhat more than 
his subjects. “He made laws,” says the chronicler, “ that whoso- 
ever should slay hart or hind, him man should blind. As he 
forbade the slaying of harts, so also did he of boars. He also 
decreed about hares, that they should go free.” 

The principal portion of the laws of the Conqueror that has 
come down to us consists of a capitulary which is said to have 
been drawn up and agreed upon in an assembly of the principal 
persons of the realm whom he called together about the year 1070. 
It is for the most part a selection of the laws previously in force 
in the Saxon times, according to their last general revision by 
Canute the Great. It exists both in Latin and in Romance, or 
old French; and the Latin version, which is preserved in the 
history attributed to Ingulphus, has usually been reckoned the 
original ; but Sir Francis Palgrave, who has printed both versions 
from better manuscripts than had been before employed, in his 
“Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth,” Proofs and 
Illustrations, Ixxxviii.-civ., has advanced some reasons for believing 
that these laws of the Conqueror were most probably onginally 
written in Latin, which was the language in which legal documents 
were commonly drawn up in England for some ages after this date. 
The common statement that William attempted to abolish the 
English tongue and to substitute the French, whether in the courts 
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of law or in the ordinary intercourse of life, rests upon no good 
authority, and is irreconcilable with well-ascertained facts. 

The wife of William the Conqueror was Matilda, daughter of 
Baldwin V., Earl of Flanders, surnamed the Gentle. He married 
her before he acquired the crown of England, and she died 
and November, 1083. Their children were, Robert, whom his 
father called Gambaron (Roundlegs) and Courthose (Shorthose), 
who died a prisoner in the Castle of Cardiff in 1134; Richard, 
who was gored to death by a stag in the New Forest; William, 
by whom he was succeeded on the English throne ; Henry, who 
succeeded William ; Cecilia, who became abbess of the monastery 
of the Holy Trinity at Caen, and died there 13th July, 1126; 
Constance, who was married to Alan, Earl of Bretagne and 
Richmond, but died without issue; Adeliza, who died young 
before the Conquest ; Adela, who married Stephen, Earl of Blois, 
by whom she became the mother of Stephen, king of England, 
and who afterwards took the veil, and died in the nunnery of 
Mareigny in France about 1137; Gundred, who married William 
de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, and died in childbed at Castleacre 
in Norfolk, 27th May, 1085 ; and Agatha, who was contracted to 
Alphonso, king of Leon and Castile, but died before her marriage. 
He had also a natural son, William de Peveril, by Maud, daughter 
of Ingelric, a Saxon nobleman, who afterwards married Ranulph 
de Peveril. 


Gilliam Rufus, 


THIERRY. 


William Rufus, on his road to England, had been apprised of 
his father’s death, at the port of Wissant, near Calais. He hastened 
to Winchester, where the royal treasure was deposited, and gaining 
over William de Pont-de-l’Arche, the keeper of the treasury, by 
his promises, he got possession of the bags. He had it carefully 
weighed, and an inventory taken ; it was found to consist of sixty 
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thousand pounds of fine silver, besides a quantity of gold and 
precious stones. He then assembled all the Norman barons then 
in England, announced to them the death of the Conqueror, was 
chosen king, and crowned by Archbishop Lanfranc, in Winchester 
Cathedral, whilst the barons remaining in Normandy were delibe- 
rating on the succession. His first act of royal authority, was to 
imprison anew the Saxons Ulfnoth, Morkar, and Siward Beorn, 
whom his father had liberated ; next he drew from the treasury a 
large quantity of gold and silver, which he placed in the hands of 
Otho, the goldsmith, with orders to make it into ornaments for 
the tomb of him, whom he had for-aken on his death-bed. The 
name of the goldsmith, Otho, merits a place in this history, for 
the territorial register of the Conquest, mentions him as one of 
the great newly-created proprietors. Perhaps he had been the 
banker of the invasion, and had advanced part of the cost or 
mortgage of English estates; this is not unlikely, for the gold- 
smiths of the middle ages were also bankers, or, perhaps, he had 
merely entered into commercial speculations upon the domains 
acquired by the lance and the sword, and given gold in exchange 
for their estates to the roving men-at-arms—a class common to 
that age. 

A kind of literary competition now sprang up between the 
Latin versifiers of England and Normandy, in the composition of 
the epitaph that was to be engraved on the tomb of the late king ; 
and Thomas, Archbishop of York, carried off the palm. Several 
pieces of verse and prose in praise of the Conqueror, have been 
handed down to us, and among the eulogies bestowed on him by 
the clerks and literary men of the age, there are some exceedingly 
curious: “ English nation,” exclaims one of them, “ why hast thou 
disturbed the repose of this prince, who was the friend of virtue?” 
“Oh England,” says another, “thou would’st have loved, thou 
would have esteemed him most highly, but for thy folly and thy 
malice.” ‘His rule was pacific,’ says a third, “and his soul 
benevolent.” None of the wizd voce epitaphs and panegyrics 
bestowed on him by the conquered nation remain to us, unless 
we regard as a sample of the popular exclamations called forth by 
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the death of the foreign tyrant, these lines of an English poet of 
the thirteenth century: “The days of King William were days of 
suffering, and many thought his life too leng.” 

The Norman barons, who had not concurred in the election of 
William Rufus, returned to England, enraged at his having become 
king without their consent ; they resolved to depose him, and to 
place on the throne in his stead his eldest brother, Robert, Duke 
of Normandy. At the head of this party figured Odo of Bayeux, 
the brother of the Conqueror, who had just been released from 
prison, and many rich Normans, or Frenchmen of England, as 
the Saxon chronicle expresses it. The Red King (so the historians 
of that time name him), seeing that his countrymen conspired 
against him, called to his aid his subjects of the English race, 
inducing them to support his cause, by holding out to them hopes 
of thereby obtaining relief from their burdens. He assembled 
around him several of those who, in memory of their past power 
were still regarded by the Anglo-Saxon nation as their natural 
chiefs ; he promised them the best laws that they could choose, 
the best that had ever been observed in the country; he restored 
to them the mght of bearing arms, and the enjoyment of the 
forests. He put a stop to the levying of the poll-tax, and all the 
other odious taxes ; but all this did not last long, say the contem- 
porary annals. 

Influenced by these concessions, which lasted a few days, and, 
perhaps, also by a secret desire to fight the Normans, the Saxon 
chiefs agreed to embrace the cause of the king, and promulgated 
in their name, and in his, the ancient proclamation of war, which 
had formerly rallied around them every Englishman capable of 
bearing arms. ‘“ Let him who is worth anything, either in the 
towns, or out of the towns, leave his house and come.” Thirty 
thousand Saxons spontaneously repaired to the place assigned, 
received arms, and enrolled themselves under the king’s banner. 
They were nearly all on foot; William led them in great haste, 
with his cavalry, composed of Normans, towards the maritime 
town of Rochester, where Bishop Odo, and the other chiefs of 
the opposite party had fortified themselves, awaiting the arrival of 
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their candidate, Duke Robert, to march upon Canterbury and 
London. 

It seems that the Saxons in the royal army showed great spirit 
at the siege of Rochester. The besieged, hard pressed, soon 
demanded to capitulate, on condition of their recognizing William 
as king, and retaining under him their lands and honours. 
William at first refused this; but the Normans of his army, not 
entering with the same zeal as the Saxons, into this, which was to 
them a civil war, and not wishing to reduce their fellow-countrymen 
and relatives to the last extremity, thought the king too inveterate 
against the defenders of Rochester. They strove to appease him. 
“We, who have assisted thee in danger,” they said to him, “we 
implore thee to spare our countrymen, our kinsmen, who are also 
thine, and who aided thy father in conquering England.” The 
king relented, and at length granted the besieged free exit from 
the town, with their arms and horses. Bishop Odo attempted 
further to stipulate, that the military music of the king should not 
play in token of triumph at the evacuation of the garrison; but 
William angrily refused, exclaiming that he would not make this 
concession for a thousand marks of gold. The Normans of 
Robert’s party quitted the town which they had been unable to 
defend, with lowered ensigns, and to the sound of the king’s 
trumpets. At this moment loud clamours arose from amidst the 
English of the royal army. “ Bring ropes,” they cried, “let us 
hang this traitor of a bishop, with all his accomplices, Qh king! 
why dost thou thus allow him to retire in safety? He is not 
worthy to live! the crafty villain! the assassin! the murderer of 
so many thousands of men !” 

At the sound of these imprecations, the priest who had blessed 
the Norman army at the battle of Hastings, left England, never 
to return. The war between the Normans lasted some time 
longer ; but this family quarrel subsided little by little, and ended 
in a treaty between the two parties and the two brothers, The 
domains that the friends of Robert had lost in England, for having 
embraced his cause, were restored to them, and Robert himself 
abandoned his claims to the throne on receiving some landed 
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estates. It was agreed between the two parties that the king, if 
he survived the duke, should have the duchy of Normandy, and 
that, in the contrary case, the duke should have the kingdom of 
England ; twelve men on the side of the king, and twelve on that 
of the duke confirmed this treaty by oath. Thus terminated the 
Norman civil war, and at the same time the alliance which it had 
occasioned between the English and the king. The concessions 
that the latter had made were all revoked, his promises belied, 
and the Saxons returned to their former state of subjection and 
oppression. 


¢ Qustles of the Horman Hinge. 


C. KNIGHT. 
From ‘Qld England.” 


There are few prospects in England more remarkable, and, in 
a certain degree, more magnificent, than that which is presented 
on the approach to Rochester from the road to London. The 
highest point on the road from Milton is Gadshill, of “ men-in- 
buckram” notoriety. Here the road begins gradually to descend to 
the valley of the Medway; sometimes, indeed, rising again over little 
eminences, which in the hop season are more beautifully clothed 
than are “the vine-covered hills and gay regions of France,” but 
still descending, and sometimes precipitously, to a valley whose 
depth we cannot see, but which we perceive from the opposite 
hills has a range of several miles. At a turn of the road we catch 
a glimpse of the narrow Medway on the south; then to the north 
we see a broader stream where large dark masses, “ our wooden 
walls,” seem to sleep on the sparkling water. At last a town 
presents itself right before us to the east, with a paltry tower 
which they tell us is that of the cathedral. Close by that tower 
rises up a gigantic square building, whose enormous proportions 
‘dairy that it is no modern architectural toy. This is the great 

p of Rochustsn Casrisz, called Gundulph’s Tower, and there 
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it has stood for eight centuries, defying siege after siege, resisting 
even what is more difficult to resist than fire or storm, the cupidity 
of modern possessors. Rochester Castle is, like the hills around 
it, indestructible by man in the regular course of his operations. 
It might be blown up, by modern science ; but when the ordinary 
workman has assailed it with his shovel and mattock, his iron 
breaks upon the flinty concrete ; there is nothing more to be got 
out of it by avarice,—so e’en let it endure. And worthy is this 
old tower to endure. A man may sit alone in the gallery which 
runs round the tower, and, looking either within the walls or 
without the walls, have profitable meditations. He need not go 
back to the days of Julius Ceesar for the origin of this castle, as 
some have written, nor even to those of Egbert, king of Kent, 
who “gave certain lands within the walls of Rochester Castle to 
Eardulf, then bishop of that see.” It is sufficient to believe with 
old Lambarde, “that Odo (the bastard brother to King William 
the Conqueror), which was at the first bishop of Bayeux in 
Normandy, and then afterward advanced to the office of the 
chief justice of England, and to the honour of the earldom of 
Kent, was either the first author or the best benefactor to that 
which now standeth in sight.” Odo rebelled against William II., 
and was driven from his stronghold and from the realm. The 
history of the castle from his time becomes more distinct :— 
* After this the castle was much amended by Gundulphus, the 
bishop: who (in consideration of a manor given to his see by 
King William Rufus) bestowed threescore pounds in building that 
great tower which yet standeth. And from that time this Castle 
continued (as I judge) in the possession of the prince, until 
King Henry the First, by the advice of his barons, granted to 
William, the archbishop of Canterbury, and his successors, the 
custody, and office of constable over the same, with free liberty 
to build a tower for himself, in any part thereof, at his pleasure. 
By means of which cost done upon it at that time, the castle at 
Rochester was much in the eye of such as were the authors of 
troubles following within the realm, so that from time to time it 
had a part (almost) in every tragedy.” Lambarde, who writes 
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this, tells us truly that in the time of the Conqueror “ many 
castles were raised to keep the people in awe.” Such kingly 
strongholds of oppression were like the “pleasant vices” of 
common men; they became “instruments to scourge” their 
makers. Thus, Odo held Rochester Castle against Rufus. The 
barons successfully maintained it against John. Simon de Mont- 
fort carried his victorious arms against its walls, which were 
defended by the constable of Henry III. These were some of 
the tragedies in which Rochester Castle had a part. But the 
remains of this building show that its occupiers were not wholly 
engrossed by feuds and by fighting. The splendid columns, the 
sculptured arches, of its chief apartments proclaim that it was the 
abode of rude magnificence ; and that high festivals, with luxurious 
feastings, might be well celebrated within these massive walls. 
This tower, each side of which at the base is seventy feet long, 
whilst its height is one hundred and twelve feet, has attached to 
its east angle a smaller tower (probably for domestics), between 
seventy and eighty feet in height. A partition wall runs up the 
middle of the larger tower; and the height was divided into four 
stories, The joists and flooring-boards have been torn from the 
walls, but we see the holes where the timbers were inserted, and 
spacious fireplaces still remain. Every floor was served with 
water by a well, which was carried up through the central partition. 
This division of the central tower allowed magnificent dimensions 
to the rooms, which were forty-six feet in length by twenty-one in 
breadth. The height of those in the third story is thirty-two feet; 
and here are those splendid columns, with their ornamented 
arches, which show us that the builders of these gloomy fortresses 
had notions of princely magnificence, and a feeling for the beauty 
of art, which might have done something towards softening the 
fierceness of their warrior lives, and have taught them to wear 
their weeds of peace with dignity and grace. Thomas Warton has 
described, in the true spirit of romantic poetry, such a scene as 
might often have lighted up the dark walls of Rochester Castle :— 
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*€ Stately the feast, and high the cheer ; 
Girt with many an armed peer, 
And canopied with golden pall, 
Amid Cilgarran’s castle hall, 
Sublime in formidable state, 
And warlike splendour, Henry sate, 
Prepar’d to stain the briny flood 
Of Shannon’s lakes with rebel blood. 
Tilumining the vaulted roof, 
A thousand torches flam’d aloof : 
From massy cups with golden gleam, 
Sparkled the red metheglin’s stream ; 
To grace the gorgeous festival, 
Along the lofty window’d hall 
The storied tapestry was hung : 
With minstrelsy the rafters rung 
Of harps, that with reflected light 
From the proud gallery glitter’d bright.” 


Fenced around with barbacan and bastion on the land side, and 
girded by high walls towards the river, the legal and baronial 
occupiers of RocheSter castle sat in safety, whether dispensing 
their rude justice to trembling serfs, or quaffing the red wine 
amidst their knightly retainers. Even Simon de Montfort, a man 
of wondrous energy, could make little impression upon these 
strong walls. But the invention of gunpowder changed the course 
of human affairs, The monk who compounded sulphur, saltpetre, 
snd charcoal, in their just proportions, made Rochester castle 
what it is now. 

Gundulphus the bishop, the builder or the restorer, we know 
not which, of the great keep at Rochester, was the architect of 
the most remarkable building of the Towa of London. Stow 
tells us, “I find in a fair register-book of the acts of the bishops 
of Rochester, set down by Edmund of Hadenhamn, that William I, 
surnamed the Conqueror, builded the Tower of London, to me 
the great white and square tower there, about the year of Christ 
1078, appointing Gundulph, then bishop of Rochester, to be 
principal surveyor and overseer of that work, who was for that 
time lodged in the house of Edmere, a burgess of London.” 
Speaking of this passage of Stow, the editor of “ London” says, 
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“We see the busy bishop (it was he who built the great keep at 
Rochester) coming daily from his lodgitigs at the honest burgess’s 
to erect something stronger and mightier than the fortresses of the 
Saxons. What he found in ruins, and what he made ruinous, who 
can tell? There might have been walls and bulwarks thrown 
down, by the ebbing and flowing of the tide. ‘There might have 
been, dilapidated or entire, some citadel more ancient than the 
defences of the people the Normans conquered, belonging to the 
age when the great lords of the world left every where some marks 
upon the earth’s surface of their pride and their power. That 
Gundulph did not create this fortress is tolerably clear. What he 
built, and what he destroyed, must still, to a certain extent, be a 
matter of conjecture.” And this is precisely the case with the 
great tower at Rochester. The keep at Rochester and the White 
Tower at London have a remarkable resemblance in their external 
appearances. But we have no absolute certainty that either was 
the work of the skilful bishop, who, with that practical mastery of 
science and art which so honourably distinguished many of the 
ecclesiastics of his age, was set by his sovereign at both places to 
some great business of construction ot repair. We must be con- 
tent to leave the matter in the keeping of those who can pronounce 
authoritatively where records and traditions fail, taking honest 
Lambarde for our guide, who says, “Seeing that by the injury of 
the ages between the monuments of the first beginning of this 
place and of innumerable such, other be not come to our hands, I 
had rather in such cases use honest silence than tash speech.” 
The ruined walls of the castle of Hastincs, and the temains of 
the pretty chapel within those walls, are familiar objects to the 
visitors of the most beautiful of our watering-places. The situation 
of this castle is singularly noble. It was here, according to 
Eadmer, that almost all the bishops and nobles of England were 
assembled in the year 1090, to pay personal homape to king 
William II. before his departure for Normatidy. Grose has given 
a prétty accurate description of this castle, which we abridge with 
slight alteration. What remains of the castle apptoaches nearest 
in shape to two sides of an oblique spherical triangle, having the 
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points rounded off. The base, or south side next the sea, com- 
pleting the triangle, is formed by a perpendicular craggy cliff about 
four hundred feet in length, upon which are no vestiges uf walls 
or other fortification. The east side is made by a plain wall 
measuring near three hundred feet, without tower or defence of 
any kind. The adjoining side, which faces the north-west, is 
about four hundred feet long. The area included is about an 
acre and one-fifth. The walls, nowhere entire, are about eight 
feet thick. The gateway, now demolished, was on the north side, 
near the northernmost angle. Not far from it, to the west, are 
the remains of a stall tower enclosing a circular flight of stairs ; 
and still farther westward, a sally-port and the ruins of another 
tower. On the east side, at the distance of about one hundred 
feet, ran a ditch, one hundred feet in breadth at the top, and 
sixty feet deep; but both the ditch, and the interval between it 
and the wall, seem to have gradually narrowed as they approached 
the gate, under which they terminated. On the north-west side 
there was another ditch of the same breadth, commencing at the 
cliff opposite to the westernmost angle, and bearing away almost 
due north, leaving a level intermediate space, which, opposite to 
the sally-port, was one hundred and eighty feet in breadth. 

The castle of CARLISLE was founded by William Rufus. He 
was the restorer of the city, after it had remained for two centuries 
in ruins through the Danish ravages. The Red king was a real 
benefactor to the people at this northern extremity of his king- 
dom. He first placed here a colony of Flemings, an industrious 
and skilful race, and then encouraged an immigration of husband- 
men from the south, to instruct the poor and ignorant inhabitants 
in the arts of agriculture. We must not consider that these Nor- 
man kings were all tyrants. 

The castle of ALNWICK, the noble seat of the Percies, was a 
place of strength soon after the Norman conquest. In the reign 
Rufus it was besieged by Malcolm the Third of Scotland, who 
here lost his life, as did his son prince Edward. Before the Nor- 
man conquest the castle and barony of Alnwick belonged to 
Gilbert Tyson, who was slain fighting against the invader, by the 
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side of his Saxon king. The Conqueror gave the granddaughter 
of Gilbert in marriage to Ivo de Vescy, one of his Norman follow- 
ers; and the lords de Vescy enjoyed the fair possessions down 
to the time of Edward I. The castle of BaMBorovGH, in Nor- 
thumberland, carries us back into a remoter antiquity. It was the 
palace, according to the monkish historians, of the kings of 
Northumberland, and built by king Ida, who began his reign about 
559. Roger Hovenden, who wrote in 1192, describes it, under 
the name of Bebba, as “avery strong city.” Rufus blockaded the 
castle in 1085, when it was in the possession of Robert de Mow- 
bray, earl of Northumberland. The keep of Bamborough is very 
similar in its appearance to the keeps of the Tower of London, of 
Rochester, and of Dover. It is built of remarkably small stones : 
the walls are eleven feet thick on one side, and nine feet on three 
sides. This castle, situated upon an almost perpendicular rock, 
close to the sea, which rises about one hundred and fifty feet 
above low-water mark, had originally no interior appliances of 
luxury or even of comfort. Grose says, “ Here were no chimneys. 
The only fire-place in it was a grate in the middle of a large room, 
supposed to have been the guard-room, where some stones in the 
middle of the floor are burned red. The floor was all of stone, 
supported by arches. This room had a window in it, near the 
top, three feet square, possibly intended to let out the smoke ; all 
the other rooms were lighted only by slits or chinks in the wall, 
six inches broad, except in the gables of the roof, each of which 
had a window one foot broad.” One of the most remarkable 
objects in this ancient castle is a draw-well, which was discovered 
about seventy years ago, upon cleaning out the sand and rubbish 
of a vaulted cellar or dungeon. It 1s a hundred and forty-five feet 
deep, and is cut through the solid basaltic rock into the sandstone 
below. When we look at the history of this castle, from the time 
when it was assaulted by Penda, the pagan king of the Mercians, 
its plunder by the Danes, its siege by Rufus, its assault by the 
Yorkists, in 1463, and so onward through seven centuries of civil 
strife, it is consoling to reflect upon the uses to which this strong- 
-hold is now applied. It was bought with the property attached 
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to it by Nathaniel Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, and bequeathed 
by him to charitable purposes in 1720. The old fortress has now 
been completely repaired. Its gloomy rooms, through whose 
loop-holes the sun could scarcely penetrate, have been converted 
into schools. Boys are here daily taught, and twenty poor girls 
are lodged, clothed, and educated till fit for service. The towers, 
whence the warder once looked out in constant watchfulness 
against an enemy’s approach, are now changed into signal stations, 
to warn the sailor against that dangerous cluster of rocks called 
the Fern Islands; and signals are also arranged for announcing 
when a vessel is in distress to the fishermen of Holy Island. 
Life-boats are here kept, and shelter is offered for any reasonable 
period to such as may be shipwrecked on this dreary coast. The 
estates thus devoted to purposes of charity now yield a magnif- 
cent income of more than eight thousand a year. Not only are the 
poor taught, but the sick are relieved in this hospitable fortress. 
In the infirmary, to which part of the building is applied, 
the wants of a thousand persons are annually administered to. 
Much is still left out of these large funds; and the residue is 
devoted to the augmentation of small benefices, to the building 
and enlarging of churches, to the foundation and support of 
schools, and to exhibitions for young men going to the Universi- 
ties. When William Rufus besieged this rock of Bamborough, 
Robert de Mowbray had a steward within the walls, who would 
have defended it to the death, had not the king brought out the 
earl his master, who was a prisoner, with a threat that his eyes 
should be put out unless the castle surrendered, This was a 
faithful steward. Lord Crewe had an equally faithful steward, 
after a different fashion, in Dr. Sharpe, archdeacon of Northum- 
berland, who devised the various means of best applying this 
noble bequest, and resided on this stormy rock to see that those 
means were properly administered. 
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Che Penth of the Reds Ring, 


THIERRY. 


The Saxons, persecuted for transgressions against the laws of 
the chase, even more vigorously by the Red king, than by his 
father, had no other means of revenge than by calling him, in de- 
rision, the Aeeper of the woods and of the deer, and by spreading 
sinister reports about these forests, into which no man of the 
English race was allowed to enter, armed, under pain of death. 
They said that the devil, under all sorts of horrible forms, had 
there appeared to the Normans, and had told them of the dreadful 
fate that he had in reserve for the king and his councillors. 
This popular superstition was strengthened by the singular chance 
which rendered hunting in the forests of England, and above all, 
in the New Forest, so fatal to the Conqueror’s race. In the year 
1081, Richard, the eldest son of William the bastard, had there 
mortally wounded himself; in the month of May of the year 1100, 
Richard, the son of duke Robert, and nephew of the Red king, 
was killed there by an arrow imprudently drawn, and, by a most 
curious coincidence, the king perished there also, in the same 
manner, in the month of July of the same year. 

On the morning of the last day of his life, he had a great feast 
with his friends in Winchester castle, after which he prepared for 
the proposed chace. Whilst he was going on his horse and joking 
with his guests, a workman presented him with six new arrows ; 
he examined them, praised the workmanship, took four for him- 
self, and gave the other two to Walter Tyrrel, saying, “Good 
marksmen should have good arms.” Walter Tyrrel was a French- 
man, who had great possessions in the county of Poix and in 
Ponthieu; he was the king’s most familiar friend, and assiduous 
attendant. At the moment of starting, there entered a monk, 
from the convent of St. Peter at Gloucester, who brought William 
dispatches from his abbot. This abbot, a Norman by birth, named 
Serlon, sent word to the king, in some anxiety, that one of his 
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monks, (probably of the English race), had had in his sleep a 
vision of bad omen; that he had seen Jesus Christ seated on a 
throne, and at his feet a woman supplicating him in these words ; 
“ Saviour of the human race, look down with pity on thy people 
groaning under the yoke of William.” On hearing this message 
the king laughed loudly : “Do they take me for an Englishman,” he 
said, “with their dreams? Do they fancy that I am one of those 
fools who abandon their course and their business because an old 
woman dreams or sneezes? Come, Walter de Poix, to horse!” 

Henry, the king’s brot#er, William de Breteuil, and several 
other nobles accompanied him to the forest; the hunters dis- 
persed ; but Walter Tyrrel remained beside him, and their dogs 
hunted together. They had taken up their station, opposite one 
another, each with his arrow in his cross-bow, and his finger on 
the trigger, when a large stag, tracked by the beaters, advanced 
between the king and his friend, William drew, but, his bowstring 
breaking, the arrow did not fly, and the stag, confused by the 
noise, stood still, looking around him. The king signed to his 
companion to shoot, but the latter took no notice, either not 
seeing the stag, or not understanding the signs: William then 
impatiently cried aloud: “Shoot, Walter, shoot, in the devil’s 
name!” And at the same instant an arrow, either that of Walter, 
or some other, struck him in the breast; he fell without uttering 
a word, and expired. Walter Tyrrel ran to him; but, finding he 
had ceased to breathe, he re-mounted hig horse, galloped to the 
coast, crossed over to Normandy, and from thence to the French 
territory. : 

On the first rumour of the king’s death, all who attended the 
hunt left the forest in haste to see after their interest. His brother 
Henry made for Winchester and the royal treasure, and the corpse 
of William Rufus remained on the ground, abandoned like that of 
the Conqueror had been. Some charcoal-burners, who found it, 
pierced by the arrow, put it on their cart, wrapped in old linen, 
through which the blood dropped all along the road. Thus were 
the remains of the second Norman king conveyed to Winchester, 
where Henry had already arrived, and imperiously demanded the 
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keys of the royal treasure. Whilst the keepers were hesitating, 
William de Breteuil arrived in breathless haste trom the forest, to 
oppose this demand. “Thou and JI,” he said to Henry, “ ought 
loyally to keep the faith that we promised to thy brother, duke 
Robert ; he has received our oath of homage; and, absent or 
present, he has the right.” A violent quarrel ensued; Henry 
drew his sword, and soon, with the help of the assembled crowd, 
took possession of the royal treasure and the regalia. 


Che Hey Forest, 


From “Old England.” 


C. KNIGHT. 


The Saxon annalist quaintly writes of the first William, “so 
much he loved the high deer as if he had been their father; he 
made laws that whosoever should slay hart or hind, him man 
Should blind.” The depopulation and misery occasioned by the 
formation of the New Forest have been perhaps somewhat over- 
stated. A forest undoubtedly existed in this district in the Saxon 
times ; the Conqueror enlarged its circuit and gave ita fresh name. 
But even William of Jumieges, chaplain to the Conqueror, admits 
the devastation, in his notice of the deaths of William Rufus and 
his brother Richard in this forest :—‘ There were many who held 
that the two sons of William the king perished by the judgment 
of God in these woods, since for the extension of the forest he had 
destroyed many towns and churches within its circuit.” It is this 
circumstantial statement and popular belief which inspired Mr. 
William Stewart Rose’s spirited little poem of the Red king :— 


** Now fast beside the pathway stood 
A ruin’d village, shagg’d with wood, 
A melancholy place ; 
The ruthless Conqueror cast down 
(Wo worth the deed) that little town 
To lengthen out his chace, 
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Amongst the fragments of the church, 
A raven there had found a perch,— 
She flicker’d with her wing ; 
She stirr’d not, she, for voice or shout, 
She moved not for that revel rout, 
But croak’d upon the king.” 


But Mr. Rose does not rest the machinery of his ballad upon tra- 
dition alone, or the assertions of prejudiced chroniclers. Adverting 
to the disbelief of Voltaire in the early history of the New Forest, 
he points out, in his netes to the poem, what Voltaire did not 
know, that “ Domesday-book” establishes the fact that many 
thousand acres were afforested after the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The testimony which Mr. Rose himself supplied from his 
local knowledge is exceedingly curious. “The idea that no 
vestiges of ancient buildings yet exist in the New Forest, is utterly 
unfounded, though the fact is certainly little known, and almost 
confined to the small circle of keepers and ancient inhabitants. 
In many spots, though no ruins are visible above ground, either 
the enceinte of erections is to be traced, by the elevation of the 
earth, or fragments of building-materials have been discovered on 
turning up the surface. The names also of those places would 
almost, if other evidence were wanting, substantiate the general 
fact, and even the nature of each individual edifice... .. The 
total rasure of buildings, and the scanty remains of materials under 
the surface, appear at first a singular circumstance. But it is to 
be observed, that the mansions, and even the churches of the 
Anglo-Saxons, were built of the slightest materials, frequently of 
wood ; and that of all countries a forest is the least favourable to 
the preservation of ruins. As they are the property of the crown, 
neither the pride nor interest of individuals is concerned in their 
preservation. .... This absence of remains of ruins above the 
surface need not, therefore, lead us to despair of further discoveries, 
and these are, perhaps, yet designated by the names of places, 
May we not consider the termination of 4am and /on, yet annexed 
to some woodlands, as evidence of the former existence of hamlets 
and towns?” The historical truth, as it appears to us, may be 
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collected from these interesting notices of Mr. Rose’s local 
researches, The remains of buildings are few, and scattered over 
a considerable district. The names which still exist afford the 
best indication that the abodes of men were formerly more nu- 
merous. The truth hes between the scepticism of Voltaire as to 
any depopulation having taken place, and the poetical exaggeration 
of Pope, in his “ Windsor Forest ; ”— 


“‘ The fields are ravished from industrious swains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes : 
The levelled towns with weeds lie covered o’er ; 
The hollow winds through naked temples roar.” 


The fact is, that from the very nature of the soil no large popula- 
tion could have been here supported in the days of imperfect agri- 
culture, The lower lands are for the most part marshy; the 
higher ridges are sterile sand. Gilpin has sensibly pointed this 
out in his book on “ Forest Scenery :’—“ How could William 
have spread such depopulation in a country which, from the 
nature of it, must have been from the first very thinly inhabited ? 
The ancient Ytene was undoubtedly a woody tract long before 
the times of William, Voltaire’s idea, therefore, of planting a 
forest is absurd, and is founded on a total ignorance of the country. 
He took his ideas merely from a French forest, which is artificially 
planted, and laid out in vistas and alleys. It is probable that 
William rather opened his chaces by cutting down wood, than 
that he had occasion to plant more. Besides, though the internal 
strata of the soil of New Forest are admirably adapted to produce 
timber, yet the surface of it is in general poor, and could never 
have admitted, even if the times had allowed, any high degree of 
cultivation.” But, whatever view we take of this historical ques- 
tion, the scenery of the New Forest is indissolubly associated with 
the memory of the two first Norman hunter-kings. There is 
probably no place in England which in its general aspect appears 
for centuries to have undergone so little change. The very people 
ave unchanged. After walking in a symmer afternoon for several} 
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miles amongst thick glades, guided only by the course of the 
declining sun, 


** Over hill, ovei dale, 
Through bush, through briar,” 


we came, in the low ground between Beaulieu and Denny Lodge, 
upon two peasants gathering a miserable crop of rowan. To our 
questions as to the proper path, they gave a grin, which expressed 
as much cunning as idiotcy, and pointed to a course which led us 
directly to the edge of a*bog. They were low of stature, and 
coarse in feature. The collar of the Saxon slave was not upon 
their necks, but they were the descendants of the slave, through a 
long line who had been here toiling in hopeless ignorance for 
seven centuries. ‘Their mental chains have never been loosened. 
A mile or two farther we encountered a tall and erect man, in a 
peculiar costume, half peasant, half huntsman. He had the frank 
manners of one of nature’s gentlemen, and insisted upon going 
with us a part of the way which we sought to Lyndhurst. His 
family, too, had been settled here, time out of mind. He was the 
descendant of the Norman huntsman, who had been trusted and 
encouraged, whilst the Saxon churl was feared and oppressed. 
There is a lesson still to be taught by the condition of the two 
races in the primitive wilds of the New Forest. 

But we are digressing from our proper theme. In these thick 
coverts, we find not many trees, and especially oaks, of that 
enormous size which indicates the growth of centuries. The forest 
has been neglected. Trees of every variety, with underwood in 
proportion, have oppressed each the other’s luxyriance. Now and 
then a vigorous tree has shot up above its neighbours; but the 
general aspect is that of continuous wood, of very slow and stunted 
growth, with occasional ranges of low wet land almost wholly 
devoid of wood. There are many spots, undoubtedly, of what we 
call picturesque beauty ; but the primitive solitariness of the place 
is its great charm. We are speaking, of course, of those parts 
which must be visited by a pedestrian; for the high roads neces. 
sarily lead through the most cultivated lands, passing through a 
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few villages which have nothing of the air of belonging to so wild 
and primitive a region. Lyndhurst, the prettiest of towns, is the 
capital of the Forest. Here its courts, with their peculiar juris- 
diction, are held in a hall of no great antiquity ; but in that hall 
hangs the stirrup which tradition, from time immemorial, asseris 
was attached to the saddle from which William Rufus fell, when 
struck by the glancing arrow of Walter Tyrrell. There is a cir- 
cumstance even more remarkably associated with tradition, to be 
found in the little village of Minestead. It is recorded that the 
man who picked up the body of the Red king was named Purkess; 
that he was a charcoal burner; and that he conveyed the body 
to Winchester in the cart which he employed in his trade. Over 
the door of a little shop in that village we saw the name of Purkess 
in 1843—a veritable relic of the old times. Mr. Rose has 
recorded the fact in prose and verse, of the charcoal-burner’s 
descendants still living in this spot, and still possessing one horse 
and cart, and mo more :— 
‘* A Minestead churl, whose wonted trade 
Was burning charcoal in the glade, 
Outstretch’d amid the gorse 
The monarch found ; and in his wain 


He raised, and to St. Swithin’s fane 
Convey’d the bleeding corse. 


And still, so runs our forest creed, 

Flourish the pious woodman’s seed 
Even the selfsame spot : 

One horse and cart their little store, 

Like their forefather’s, neither more 
Nor less the children’s lot. 

And still, in merry Lyndhurst hall, 

Red William’s stirrup decks the wall ; 
Who lists, the sight may see ; 

And a fair stone, in green Malwood, 

Informs the traveller where stood 
The memorable tree.” 


The “fair stone,” which was erected by lord Delaware in 1445, 
is now put into an iron case, of supreme ugliness; and we are 
informed as follows :—“ This stone having been much mutusted, 
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and the inscriptions on each of its three sides defaced, this more 
durable memorial, with the original inscriptions, was erected in 
the year 1841, by William Sturges Bourne, Warden.” Another 
century will see whether this boast of durability will be of any 
account. In the time of Leland, there was a chapel built on the 
spot. It would be a wise act of the Crown, to whom this land 
belongs, to found a school here—a better way of continuing a 
record than lord Delaware’s stone, or Mr. Sturges Bourne’s iron. 
The history of their country, its constitution, its privileges—the 
duties and rights of Englishmen—things which are not taught to 
the children of our labouring millions—might worthily commence 
to be taught on the spot where the Norman tyrant fell, leaving 
successors who one by one came to the knowledge that the people 
were something not to be despised or neglected. The following 
is the inscription on the original stone :— 


‘“‘ Here stood the oak-tree on which the arrow, shot by sir Walter Tyrrel, at 
a stag, glanced, and struck king William II., surnamed Rufus, on the 
breast ; of which stroke he instantly died, on the second of August, 1100. 

*‘ King William IT., surnamed Rufus, being slain, as before related, was laid 
in a cart belonging to one Purkess, and drawn from hence to Winchester, 
and buried in the cathedral church of that city. 

‘‘ That the spot where an event so memorable had happened might not here- 
after be unknown, this stone was set up by John, lord Delaware, who had 
seen the tree growing in this place, anno 1745.” 


Walter Corel and Willan Butus. 


LANDOR, 


Rufus. Tyrrel, spur onward! we must not await 
The laggard lords : when they have heard the dogs, 
I warrant they will follow fast enough, 

Kach for his haunch, Thy roan is mettlesome ; 
How the rogue sidles up to me, and claims 
Acquaintance with young Yorkshire! not afraid 
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Of wrinkling lip, nor ear laid down like grass, 
By summer thunder shower on Windsor mead. 

Tyrrel. Behold, my liege! hither they troop amaih, 
Over yon gap. 

Rufus. Over my pales? the dolts 
Have broken down my pales ! 

Tyrrel. Please you, my liege, 
Unless they had, they must have ridden round 
Eleven miles. 

Rufus. Why not have ridden round 
Eleven miles ? or twenty, were there need. 

By our lady ! they shall be our carpenters 

And mend what they have mart’d. At any time 
I can make fifty lords ; but who can make 

As many head of deer, if mine escape ? 

And sure they will, unless they too are mad. 
Call me that bishop—him with hunting-cap 
Surcharged with cross, and scarlet above knee. 

Tyrrel (galloping forward), Ho! tay lord bishop ! 

Bishop. Who calls me. 

Tyrrel. Your slave. 

Bishop. Well said, if toned as well and timed as well. 
Who art thou ? citizen or hind ? what wantest ? 

Tyrrd, My lord! your presence ; but before the king; 
Where it may grow more placid at its leisure. 

The morn is only streakt with red, my lord! 

You beat her out and out: how prettily 

You wear your stockings over head and ears ! 

Keep off the gorse and broom! they soon catch fire ! 

Bishop. The king shall hear of this. I recognize 
Sir Walter Tyrrel. 

Tyrra. And Sir Walter Tyrrel 
By the same token duly recognizes 
The Church’s well-begotten son, well-fed, 
Well-mounted, and all well, except well-spoken, 

The spiritual lord of Winchester. 
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Bishop. Ay, by God’s grace! pert losel ! 

Tyrrel. Prick along 
Lord bishop! quicker! catch fresh air! we want it; 
We have had foul enough till dinner time. 

Bishop. Varlet ! I may chastise this insolence, 

Tyrre. J like those feathers ; but there crows no cock 
Without an answer. Though the noisest throat 
Sings from the belfrey of snug Winchester, 
Yet he from Winchester hath stouter spurs. 

Bishop. God's blood! were I no bishop— 

Tyrrel Then thy own 
Were cooler. 

Bishop. Whip that hound aside! O Christ ! 
The beast has paw’d my housings! What a day 
For dirt ! 

Tyrrel. The scent lies well; pity no more 
The housings ; look, my lord! here trots the king ! 

Rufus. Which of you broke my palings down? 

Bishop. God knows, 
Most gracious sir. 

Rufus. No doubt he does ; but you, 
Bishop! could surely teach us what God knows, 
Ride back and order some score handicrafts 
To fix them in their places. 

Bishop. The command 
Of our most gracious king shall be obeyed. [Riding off. 
Malisons on the atheist! Who can tell 
Where are my squires and other men? confused 
Among the servitors of temporal lords ! 
I must e’en turn again and hail that brute. 
Sir Walter! good sir Walter! one half word ! 

[TvRREL rides towards him, 

Sir Walter ! may I task your courtesy 
To find me any of my followers? 

Tyrrel, Willingly. 

Rufus. Stay with me ; I want thee, Tyrrel ! 
What does the bishop boggle at? 
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Tyrrel. At nothing. 
He seeks his people, to retrieve the damage. 
Rufus. Where are the lords ? 


Tyrrel. Gone past your grace, bare headed, 
And falling in the rear. 
Rufus. Well, prick them on. 


I care but little for the chase to-day, 
Although the scent lies sweetly. To knock down 
My paling is vexatious. We must see 
Our great improvements in this forest ; what 
Of roads blockt up, of hamlets swept away, 
Of lurking dens called cottages, and cells, 
And hermitages. Tyrrel! thou did’st right 
And dutifully, to remove the house 
Of thy forefathers. “Twas an odd request 
To leave the dovecote for the sake of those 
Flea-bitten blind old pigeons, There it stands! 
But, in God’s name! What mean these hives ? the bees 
May sting my dogs, 
Tyrrel. They hunt not in the summer. 
Rufus. They may torment my fawns. 
Tyrrel. Sir! not unless 
Driven from their hives ; diy like the flowers much better, 
Rufus. Flowers ! and leave flowers too? 
Tyrrel, Only some half-wild, 
In tangled knots ; balm, clary, marjoram. 
Rufus. What lies beyond this close briar hedge, that smells 
Through the thick dew upon it, pleasantly ? 
Tyrrel. A poor low cottage: the dry marl-pit shields it, 
And, frail and unsupported like itself, 
Peace-breathing honeysuckles comfort it 
In its misfortunes. 
Rufus. I am fain to laugh 
At thy rank minstrelsy. A poor low cottage! 
Only a poor low cottage! where, I ween, 
A poor low maiden blesses Walter Tyrrel. 
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Tyrrel, It may be so. 

Rufus. No; it may not be so. , 
My orders were that all should be removed; 
And, out of special favour, special trust 
In thee, sir Walter, I consign’d the care 
Into thy hands, of razing thy own house 
And those about it; since thou hast another 
Fairer and newer, and more lands around. 

Tyrrel, Hall, chapel, chamber, cellar, turret, grange, 
Are level with the grass, 

Rufus. What negligence 
To leave the work then incomplete, when little 
Was there remaining! Strip that roof, and start 
Thy petty game from cover. 


Tyrrel. O my liege! 
Command not this! 

Rufus. Make me no confidant 
Of thy base loves. 

Tyrrel, Nor you, my liege! nor any: 
None such hath Walter Tyrrel. 

keufus. Thou ’rt at bay ; 


Thou hast forgotten thy avowal, man ! 
Tyrrel. My father’s house is (like my father) gone: 
But in that house, and from that father’s heart 
Mine grew into that likeness, and held thence 
Its rich possessions—God forgive my boast ! 
He bade me help the needy, raise the low—. 
Rufus, And stand against thy king! 
Tyrrel. How many yokes 
Of oxen, from how many villages 
For miles around, brought I, at my own charge, 
To bear away the rafters and the beams 
That were above my cradle at my birth, 
And rang when I was christened, to the carouse 
Of that glad father and his loyal friends! 
Rufus, He kept good cheer, they tell me. 
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Tyrrel, Yonder thatch 
Covers the worn-out woman at whose breast 
I hung, an infant. 


Rufus. Ay ! and none beside? 

Tyrrel, Four sons have fallen in the wars. 

Rufus. Brave dogs! 
Tyrrel. She hath none left. 

Rufus. No daughter? 

Tyrrd, One. 

Rufus. I thought it. 


Unkennel her. 
Tyrrel. Grace! pity! mercy on her! 
Rufus. Iwill not have hot scents about my chase, 
Tyrrel. A virtuous daughter of a virtuous mother 
Deserves not this, my liege ! 
Rufus. Am I to learn 
What any subject at my hand deserves ! 
Tyrrel. Happy, who dares to teach it, and who can ! 
Rufus. And thou, forsooth ! 
Tyrrel. I have done my duty, sire! 
Rufus. Not half: perform the rest, or bide my wrath. 
Tyrrel, What, break athwart my knee the staff of age? 
Rufus. Question me, villain ! 
Tyrrel, Villain I am none. 
Rufus. Retort my words! By all the saints! thou diest, 
False traitor ! 
Tyrrel. Sire ! no private wrong, no word 
Spoken in angriness, no threat against 
My life or honour, urge me—. 


Rufus. Urge to what? 
Dismountest ? 
Tyrrel. On my knees, as best beseems, 


I ask—not pardon, sire! but spare, oh spare 
The child devoted, the deserted mother ! 
Rufus. Take her; take both. 
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Tyrrel, She loves her home ; her limbs 
Fail her ; her husband sleeps in that churchyard ; 
Her youngest child, born many years the last, 
Lies (not half-length) along the father’s coffin. 
Such separate love grows stronger in the stem 
(I have heard say) than others close together, 
And that, where pass these funerals, all life’s spring 
Vanishes from behind them, all the fruits 
Of riper age are shrivel’d, every sheaf 
Husky ; no gleaning left. .She would die here, 
Where from her bed she looks on his ; no more 
Able to rise, poor little soul ! than he. 
Rufus. Who would disturb them, child or father? where 
Is the churchyard thou speakest of ? 
Lyrret. Among 
Yon nettles : we have levell’d all the graves. 
Rufus. Right: or our horses might have stumbled on them. 
Tyrrel, Your grace oft spares the guilty ; spare the innocent ! 
Rufus. Up from the dew ! thy voice is hoarse already. 
Tyrrel, Yet God hath heard it. It entreats again, 
Once more, once only ; spare this wretched house. 
Rufus. No, nor thee neither. 
Tyrrel, Speed me, God! and judge 
O thou! between the opRtessct and opprest ! 
[ He pierces RUFUS with aa arrow. 


Character of Butus, 


SwIFT. 


He was in stature somewhat below the usual size and big- 
bellied ; but he was well and strongly knit. His hair was yellow 
or sandy, his face red, which got him the name of Rufus, his 
forehead flat; his eyes were spotted and appeared of different 


colours ; he was apt to stutter in speaking, especially when he was 
U2 
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angry; he was vigorous and active and very hardy to endure 
fatigues, which he owed to a good constitution of health and the 
frequent exercise of hunting ; in his dress he affected gaiety and 
expense, which having been first introduced by this prince into 
his court and kingdom, grew in succeeding reigns an intolerable 
grievance. He also first brought in among us the luxury and 
profusion of great tables. There was in him as in all other men a 
mixture of virtues and vices, and that in a pretty equal degree ; 
only the misfortune was that the latter, although not more numer- 
ous, were yet much more prevalent than the former. For being 
entirely a man of pleasure, this made him sacrifice all his good 
qualities and gave him too many occasions of producing his ill 
ones, He had one very singular virtue for a prince, which was 
that of being true to his word and promise; he was of undoubted 
personal valour, whereof the writers in those ages produce several 
instances, nor did he want skill and conduct in the process of war. 
But his peculiar excellency was that of great dispatch, which how- 
ever, usually decried and allowed to be only a happy temerity, 
does often answer all the ends of secrecy and counsel in a great 
commander by surprising and daunting an enemy when he least 
expects it, as may appear by the greatest actions and events upon 
the records of every nation. 

He was aman of sound natural sense, as well as of wit and 
humour upon occasion. There were several tenets in the Romish 
church he could not digest, particularly that of the saints’ interces- 
sion, and living in an age overrun with superstition, he went so far 
into the other extreme as to be censured for an atheist. The day 
before his death, a monk relating a terrible dream which seemed 
1o forbode him some misfortune, the king being told the matter 
turned it into a jest; said the man was a monk, and dreamt like 
a monk for lucre sake ; and therefore commanded Fitzhamon to 
give him one hundred shillings, that he might not complain he 
had dreamt to no purpose. 

His vices appear to have been rather derived from the temper 
of his body than from any original depravity of mind, for being of 
a sanguine complexion, wholly bent upon his pleasures and prodigal 
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in his nature, he became engaged in great expenses. To supply 
these the people were perpetually oppressed with illegal taxes and 
exactions ; but that sort of avarice which arises from prodigality 
and vice, as it is always needy, so it is much more ravenous and 
violent than the other, which put the king and his evil instruments 
(among whom Ralph, bishop of Durham, is of special infamy) upon 
those pernicious methods of gratifying his extravagances by all 
manner of oppression, whereof some are already mentioned, and 
others are too foul to relate. 

He is generally taxed by’writers for discovering a contempt of 
religion in his common discourse and behaviour, which I take to 
have risen from the same fountain, being a point of art and a 
known expedient for men who cannot quit their immoralities, at 
least to banish all reflection that might disturb them in the enjoy- 
ment, which must be done either by not thinking of religion at all, 
or if it will intrude by putting it out of countenance. 

Yet there is one instance that might show him to have some 
sense of religion as well as justice. When two monks were out- 
vying each other in canting the price of an abbey, he observed a 
third at some distance who said never a word ; the king demanded 
why he would not offer? The monk said he was poor, and besides 
would give nothing if he were ever so rich ; the king replied, “‘Then 
you are the fittest person to have it,” and immediately gave it 
him. But this is perhaps with reason enough assigned more to 
caprice than conscience, for he was under the power of every 
humour and passion that possessed him for the present, which 
made him obstinate in his resolves and unsteady in the prose- 
cution. 

He had one vice or folly that seemed rooted in his mind and ot 
all others most unbefitting a prince; this was a proud, disdainful 
manner, both in his words and gesture, and having already lost 
the love of his subjects by his avarice and oppression, this finished 
the work by bringing him into contempt and hatred among his 
servants, so that few among the worst of princes have had the luck 
to be so ill-beloved or so little lamented. 
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Che Crusades, 


Hume. 


After Mahomet had, by means of his pretended revelations, 
united the dispersed Arabians under one head, they issued forth 
from their deserts in great multitudes ; and being animated with 
zeal for their new religion, and supported by the vigour of their 
new government, they made deep impression on the eastern em- 
pire, which was far in the decline, with regard both to military 
discipline, and to civil policy. Jerusalem by its situation, became 
one of their most early conquests ; and the Christians had the 
mortification to see the holy sepulchre, and the other places, con- 
secrated by the presence of their religious founder, fallen into the 
possession of infidels. But the Arabians or Saracens were so em- 
ployed in military enterprises, by which they spread their empire 
in a few years from the banks of the Ganges to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, that they had no leisure for theological controversy : 
and though the Alcoran, the original monument of their faith, 
seems to contain some violent precepts, they were much less in- 
tected with the spirit of bigotry and persecution than the indolent 
and speculative Greeks, who were continually refining on the 
several articles of their religious system. They gave little disturb- 
ance to those zealous pilgrims, who daily flocked to Jerusalem ; 
and they allowed every man, after paying a moderate tribute, to 
visit the holy sepulchre, to perform his religious duties, and to 
return in peace. But the Turcomans or Turks, a tribe of Tartars, 
who had embraced Mahometanism, having wrested Syria from the 
Saracens, and having in the year 1065, made themselves masters 
of Jerusalem, rendered the pilgrimage much more difficult and 
dangerous to the Christians. The barbarity of their manners, and 
the confusions attending their unsettled government, exposed the 
pilgrims to many insults, robberies, and extortions: and these 
zealots, returning from their meritorious fatigues and sufferings, 
filled all Christendom with indignation against the infidels, who 
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profaned the holy city by their presence, and derided the sacred 
mysteries in the very place of their completion. Gregory VIL, 
among the other vast ideas which he entertained, had formed the 
design of unitmg all the Western Christians against the Maho- 
metans ; but the egregious and violent invasions of that pontiff on 
the civil power of princes, had created him so many enemies, and 
had rendered his schemes so suspicious, that he was not able to 
make great progress in this undertaking. The work was reserved 
for a meaner instrument, whose low condition in life exposed him 
to no jealousy, and whose’ folly was well calculated to coincide 
with the prevailing principles of the times. 

Peter, commonly called the Hermit, a native of Amiens in 
Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Being deeply 
affected with the dangers to which that act of piety now exposed 
the pilgrims, as well as with the instances of oppression under 
which the eastern Christians laboured, he entertained the bold, 
and in all appearance impracticable project of leading into Asia, 
from the farthest extremities of the West, armies sufficient to 
subdue those potent and warlike nations which now held the holy 
city in subjection. He proposed his views to Martin IL, who 
filled the papal chair, and who, though sensible of the advantages 
which the head of the Christian religion must reap from a religious 
war, and though he esteemed the blind zeal of Peter a proper means 
for effecting the purpose, resolved not to interpose his authority, 
till he saw a greater probability of success. He summoned a 
council at Plauntia, which consisted of four thousand ecclesiastics, 
and thirty thousand seculars; and which was so numerous that no 
hall could contain the multitude, and it was necessary to hold the 
assembly in a plain. The harangues of the pope, and of Peter 
himself, representing the dismal situation of their brethren in the 
east, and the indignity suffered by the Christian name, in allowing 
the holy city to remain in the hands of infidels, here found the 
minds of men so well prepared, that the whole multitude suddenly 
and violently declared for the war, and solemnly devoted them- 
selves to perform this service, so meritorious, as they believed it, 
to God and religion. 
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But though Italy seemed thus to have zealously embraced this 
enterprise, Martin knew that, in order to ensure success, it was 
necessary to enlist the greater and more warlike nations in the 
same engagement; and having previously exhorted Peter to visit 
the chief cities and sovereigns of Christendom, he summoned 
another council at Clermont in Auvergne. The fame of this 
great and pious design being now universally diffused, procured 
the attendance of the greatest prelates, nobles, and princes; and 
when the pope and the hermit renewed their pathetic exhortations, 
the whole assembly, as if impelled by an immediate inspiration, 
not moved by their preceding impressions, exclaimed with one 
voice, Jt ts the will of God, It is the will of God/ Words deemed 
so memorable, and so much the result of a divine influence, that 
they were employed as the signal of rendezvous and battle in all 
the future exploits of those adventurers. Men of all ranks flew to 
arms with the utmost ardour; and an exterior symbol, too, a 
circumstance of chief moment, was here chosen by the devoted 
combatants. The sign of the cross, which had been hitherto so 
much revered among Christians, and which, the more it was an 
object of reproach among the Pagan world, was the more passion- 
ately cherished by them, became the badge of union, and was 
affixed to their right shoulder, by all who enlisted themselves in 
this sacred warfare. 

Europe was at this time sunk into profound ignorance and 
superstition. The ecclesiastics had acquired the greatest ascen- 
dancy over the human mind: the people, who, being little restrained 
by honour, and less by law, abandoned themselves to the worst 
crimes and disorders, knew of no other expiation than the observ- 
ances imposed on them by their spiritual pastors: and it was 
easy to represent the holy war as an equivalent for all penances, 
and an atonement for every violation of justice and humanity. 
But amidst the abject superstition which now prevailed, the 
military spirit also had universally diffused itself: and though not 
supported by art or discipline, was become the general passion of 
the nations governed by the feudal law. All the great lords 
possessed the right of peace and war: they were engaged in 
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perpetual hostilities with each other: the open country was 
become a scene of outrage and disorder: the cities, still mean 
and poor, were neither guarded by walls nor protected by privi- 
leges, and were exposed to every insult: individuals were obliged 
to depend for safety on their own force, or their private alliances : 
and valour was the only excellence which was held in esteem, or 
gave one man the pre-eminence above another. When all the 
particular superstitions, therefore, were here united in one great 
object, the ardour for military enterprises took the same direction; 
and Europe, impelled by its two ruling passions, was loosened, as 
it were, from its foundations, and seemed to precipitate itself in 
one united body upon the east. 

Robert duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery and 
mistaken generosity of his spirit, had early enlisted himself in the 
Crusade; but being always unprovided with money, he found 
that it would be impracticable for him to appear in a manner 
suitable to his rank and station at the head of his numerous 
vassals and subjects, who, transported with the general rage, were 
determined to follow him into Asia. He resolved, therefore, to 
mortgage, or rather to sell his dominions, which he had not 
talents to govern; and he offered them to his brother William, 
for the very unequal sum of ten thousand marks. The bargain 
was soon concluded: the king raised the money by violent 
extortions on his subjects of all ranks, even on the convents, who 
were obliged to melt their plate in order to furnish the quota 
demanded of them; he was put in possession of Normandy and 
Maine, and Robert providing himself with a magnificent train, set 
out for the Holy Land. 

After the adventurers in the holy war were assembled on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, opposite to Constantinople, they pro- 
ceeded on their enterprise; but immediately experienced those 
difficulties which their zeal had hitherto concealed from them, 
and for which, even if they had foreseen them, it would have 
been almost impossible to provide aremedy. The Greek emperor, 
Alexis Comnenus, who had applied to the western Christians for 
succour against the Turks, entertained hopes, and those but 
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feeble ones, of obtaining such a moderate supply, as, acting under 
his command, might enable him to repulse the enemy: but he 
was extremely astonished to see his dominions overwhelmed, ona 
sudden, by such an inundation of licentious barbarians, who, 
though they pretended friendship, despised his subjects as unwar- 
like, and detested them as heretical. By all the arts of policy, in 
which he excelled, he endeavoured to divert the torrent; but 
while he employed professions, caresses, civilities, and seeming 
services towards the leaders of the crusade, he secretly regarded 
those imperious allies as more dangerous than the open enemies 
by whom his empire had been formerly invaded. Having effected 
that difficult point of disembarking them safely in Asia, he entered 
into a private correspondence with Soliman, emperor of the Turks; 
and practised every insidious art, which his genius, his power, or 
his situation, enabled him to employ, for disappointing the enter- 
prise, and discouraging the Latins from making thenceforward 
any such prodigious migrations. His dangerous policy was 
seconded by the disorders inseparable from so vast a multitude, 
who were not united under one head, and were conducted by 
leaders of the most independent intractable spirit, unacquainted 
with military discipline, and determined enemies to civil authority 
and submission. The scarcity of provisions, the excesses of 
fatigue, the influence of unknown climates, joined to the want of 
concert in their operations, and to the sword of a warlike enemy, 
destroyed the adventurers by thousands, and would have abated 
the ardour of men impelled to war by less powerful motives, 
Their zéal, however, their bravery, and their irresistible force, still 
carried them forward, and continually advanced them to the great 
end of their enterprise. After an obstinate siege they took Nice, 
the seat of the Turkish empire; they defeated Soliman in two 
great battles; they made themselves masters of Antibch; and 
entirely broke the force of the Turks, who had so long retained 
those countries in subjection. The soldan of Egypt, whose 
alliance they had hitherto courted, recovered, on the fall of the 
“Turkish power, his former authority in Jerusalem ; and he informed 
them by his ambassadors, that if they came disarmed to that city, 
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they might now perform their religious vows, and that all Christian 
pilgrims, who should thenceforth visit the holy sepulchre, might 
expect the same good treatment which they had ever received 
from his predecessors. The offer was rejected; the soldan was 
required to yield up the city to the Christians ; and on his refusal, 
the champions of the cross advanced to the siege of Jerusalem, 
which they regarded as the consummation of their labours. By 
the detachments which they had made, and the disasters which 
they had undergone, they were diminished to the number of 
twenty thousand foot, and fifteen hundred horse; but these were 
still formidable, from their valour, their experience, and the 
obedience which from past calamities they had learned to pay to 
their leaders. After a siege of five weeks, they took Jerusalem 
by assault; and, impelled by a mixture of military and religious 
rage, they put the numerous garrison and inhabitants to the sword 
without distinction. 

This great event happened on the fifth of July in the last year 
of the eleventh century. The Christian princes and nobles, after 
choosing Godfrey of Bouillon king of Jerusalem, began to settle 
themselves in their new conquests; while some of them returned 
to Europe, in order to enjoy at home that glory, which their valour 
had acquired them in this popular and meritorious enterprise. 
Among these was Robert duke of Normandy, who, as he had 
relinquished the greatest dominions of any prince that attended 
the Crusade, had all along distinguished himself by the most 
intrepid courage, as well as by that affable disposition and un- 
bounded generosity which gain the hearts of soldiers, and qualify 
a prince to shine in a military life. In passing through Italy, he 
became acquainted with Sibylla, daughter of the count of Conver- 
sana, a young lady of great beauty and ment, whom he espoused: 
indulging himself in this new passion, as well as fond of enjoying 
ease and pleasure, after the fatigues of so many rough campaigns, 
he lingered a twelvemonth in that delicious climate ; and though 
his friends in the north looked every moment for his arrival, none 
of them knew when they could with certainty expect it, By 
this delay he lost the kingdom of England, which the great fame 
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he had acquired during the Crusades, as well as his undoubted 
title, both by birth and by the preceding agreement with his 
deceased brother, would, had he been present, have infallibly 
secured to him. 


Henry and Rand, 


ANONYMOUS. 


It was upon the accession of Henry I, surnamed the Beau 
Clerc, or fine scholar, that most deference was paid to the Saxon 
or conquered part of the nation, and that a fresh and great start 
was given to the system of intermarriage. Duke Robert, the 
eldest of the three brothers, but the weakest and most imprudent, 
opposed the claim of Henry, as he had previously done that of 
Rufus, , The claim of duke Robert could not be altogether over- 
looked; but a popular and weighty recommendation for his 
brother was, that Henry Beauclerc was an Englishman, born in 
the country, and after the Conquest; and some of his party, 
as well Normans as English, set up this circumstance as being in 
itself decisive of his better mght to the crown. Ina charter of 
liberties, which he issued the day after his coronation in West- 
minster Abbey, Henry merely represented that he owed the 
crown “to the mercy of God, and the common consent of the 
barons of the kingdom ;” but nevertheless his English birth had 
catried great weight with it, and the frequent reference made to 
the circumstance flattered the Saxon part of the nation, and may 
have aided in giving the new king English feelings and partialities. 

In his charter of liberties, Henry Beauclerc, among other 
things, promised to restore the old Saxon laws as they stood at 
the time of king Edward the Confessor, subject only to the 
amendments made in them by his father; and, in fact, the laws 
and institutions of the country remained in all essential respects 
néarly the same as before the Conquest. No new form or 
element of slavery was introduced. England had her free-born 
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men and her born serfs now, as in the days of king Harold, 
Edward the Confessor, and king Alfred. Throughout Europe the 
great body of the cultivators of the soil were serfs. The legal 
restrictions and disabilities which chained the labouring classes 
in England all existed before the Conquest, nor, though in- 
dividuals suffered, was any class of the community deprived by 
that revolution of rights which it had previously possessed, or 
depressed to a lower position in the State than it had previously 
occupied. The Conquest had been destructive and dreadful, and 
a foreign yoke is odious at its first pressure. But in proportion as 
the races became mixed, these distinctions were forgotten; and 
even under the sons of the Conqueror, Rufus and the Beauclerc, 
England on the whole was a milder and better governed country 
than almost any other on the continent of Europe—not less free, 
not more oppressed by kings and baronage, and much less fre- 
quently distracted and wasted by internal war than the French 
kingdom, or any of the great states which then surrounded and 
now form integral parts of that kingdom. 

Henry Beauclerc, who, on all necessary occasions, boasted of 
his English birth, determined to espouse an English wife as soon 
as he was seated on the throne. ‘The lady of his choice was, to 
use the words of the Saxon Chronicle, “Maud, daughter of 
Malcolm, king of Scots, and of Margaret the good queen, the 
relation of king Edward, and of the right kingly kin of England.” 
This descendant of the great Alfred had been sent from Scotland 
in her childhood to be educated by her aunt Christina, Edgar 
Atheling’s second sister, who was abbess of Wilton in Wiltshire. 
As she grew up, several of the Norman captains, who had become 
great lords in England, aspired to the honour of her hand; but 
though several matches had been negotiated, none had been 
concluded. It should appear that the Red king acknowledged 
the importance of the fair Saxon of the ancient royal line, by | 
preventing his powerful vassal William de Garenne from marrying 
her. When proposals were first made on the part of king Henry, 
Maud showed an aversion to the match. But she was assailed by 
irresistible arguments. ‘O noblest and fairest among women,” 
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said her Saxon advisers, “if thou wilt thou canst restore the 
ancient honour of England, and be a pledge of reconciliation and 
friendship!” When the fair Saxon yielded, some of the Norman 
nobles, neither liking to see an English woman raised to be their 
queen, nor the power of their king confirmed by a union which 
wotld endear him to the native race, and render him less de- 
pendent on Norman arms, raised a new obstacle, by asserting that 
Maud was a nun, and that she had been seen wearing the veil. 
If true, this was insurmountable. Henry postponed the marriage, 
and applied to Anselm, the archbishop of Canterbury, to institute 
an inquiry. Anselm, being himself eager for the match, and very 
friendly to the English people, caused the royal maiden to be 
brought before him, and then questioned her gently with his own 
voice. To the archbishop Maud denied that she had ever taken 
the vows, or, of her free will, worn the yeil; and she offered to 
give full proof of this before all the prelates of England. “I 
must confess,” she said, “ that I have sometimes appeared veiled; 
but listen unto the cause: in my first youth, when I was living 
under her care, my aunt, to save me, as she said, from the lust of 
the Normans, who attacked all females, was accustomed to throw 
a piece of black stuff over my head; and if I refused to cover 
myself with it, she would treat me very roughly. In her presence 
I wore that black covering, but as soon as she was out of sight I 
threw it on the ground and trampled it under foot in childish 
anger.” After receiving this naive explanation, which is by itself 
worth a chapter of ordinary history, the learned and venerable 
archbishop called a council of bishops, abbots, and monks, and 
summoned before this council the gentle and lovely Maud, and 
many of her witnesses, of both sexes and of both races. Two 
archdeacons, who had expressly visited the convent in which the 
young lady had been brought up, deposed that public report and 
the testimony of the nuns of that godly house agreed with and 
confirmed the declaration which Maud had made to the arch- 
bishop. The council unanimously decreed that the young lady 
was free, and could dispose of herself in marziage. On Sunday, 
the 11th of November, 4,p. 1100, or little more than three months 
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after the accession of the Beauclerc, the marriage was celebrated, 
and the Saxon queen was crowned with great pomp and solemnity, 
According to the chroniclers, both Norman and English, she 
proved a loving and obedient wife, as beautiful in mind as in 
person, being distinguished by a love of learning and great charity 
to the poor. Her elevation to the throne filled the hearts of the 
Saxon part of the nation with exceeding great joy. No son of the 
gentle Maud lived to succeed the Beauclerc, and through this 
misfortune England was visited by the miseries inseparably con- 
nected with disputed sugcessions and civil wars. Yet this union 
between the blood of the Conqueror and the blood of king Alfred 
had a great and beneficial effect: it served as an example to some 
of the Norman baronage, it gave the court of the Beauclerc more 
of an English or Saxon character, and contributed to do away 
with many invidious distinctions, 


Robert the Cuptibe, 


BURKE. 


The Crusade being successfully finished by the taking of Jeru- 
salem, Robert returned into Europe. He had acquired great 
reputation in that war, in which he had no interest ; his real and 
valuable rights he prosecuted with languor. Yet such was the 
respect paid to his title, and such the attraction of his personal 
accomplishments, that when he had at last taken possession of his 
Norman territories, and eatered England with an army to assert 
his birthright, he found most of the Norman barons, and many 
of the English, in readiness to join him. But the diligence of 
Anselm, who employed all his credit to keep the people firm to 
the oath they had taken, prevented him from profiting of the 
general inclination in his favour. His friends began to fall off by 
degrees, so that he was induced, as well by the situation of his 
affairs, as the flexibility of his temper, to submit to a treaty on 
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the plan of that he had formerly entered into with his brother 
Rufus. 

This treaty being made, Robert returned to his dukedom, and 
gave himself over to his natural indolence and dissipation. Un- 
cured by his misfortunes of a loose generosity, that flowed indis- 
criminately on all, he mortgaged every branch of his revenue, and 
almost his whole domain. His barons, despising his indigence, 
and secure in the benignity of his temper, began to assume 
the unhappy privilege of sovereigns. They made war on each 
other at pleasure, and, pursuing their hostilities with the most 
scandalous licence, they reduced that fine country to a deplorable 
condition. In vain did the people, ruined by the tyranny and 
divisions of the great, apply to Robert for protection ; neither 
from his circumstances, nor his character, was he able to afford 
them any effectual relief: whilst Henry, who by his bribes and 
artifices kept alive the disorder, of which he complained and 
profited, formed a party in Normandy to call him over, and to 
put the dukedom under his protection. Accordingly he prepared 
a considerable force for the expedition, and taxed his own subjects 
arbitrarily, and without mercy, for the relief he pretended to afford 
those of his brother. His preparations roused Robert from his 
indolence, and united likewise the greater part of his barons to 
his cause, unwilling to change a master, whose only fault was his 
indulgence of them, for the severe vigilance of Henry. The king 
of France espoused the same side ; and even in England some 
emotions were excited in favour of the duke by indignation for 
the wrongs he had suffered, and those he was going to suffer. 
Henry was alarmed, but did not renounce his design. He was to 
the last degree jealous of his prerogative ; but knowing what im- 
mense resources kings may have in popularity, he called on this 
occasion a great counsel of his barons and prelates ; and there by 
his arts and his eloquence, in both which he was powerful, he 
persuaded the assembly to a hearty declaration in his favour, and 
to a large supply. Thus secured at home, he lost no time to pass 
over to the Continent, and to bring the Norman army to a, speedy 
engagement ; they fought under the walls of Tenchebray, where 
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the bravery and military genius of Robert, never more con- 
spicuous than on that day, were borne down by the superior 
fortune and numbers of his ambitious brother. He was made 
prisoner; and notwithstanding all the tender pleas of their common 
blood, in spite of his virtues, and even of his misfortunes, which 
pleaded so strongly for mercy, the rigid conqueror held him in 
various prisons until his death, which did not happen until after 
arigorous confinement of eighteen, some say twenty-seven years. 
This was the end of a prince born with a thousand excellent 
qualities, which served fio other purpose than to confirm, from 
the example of his misfortunes, that a facility of disposition, and 
a weak beneficence, are the greatest vices that can enter into the 
composition of a monarch, equally ruinous to himself and to his 
subjects. 

The success of this battle put Henry in possession of Nor- 
mandy, which he held ever after with very little disturbance. He 
fortified his new acquisition by demolishing the castles of those 
turbulent barons who had wasted, and afterwards enslaved, their 
country by their dissensions. Order and justice took place, until 
everything was reduced to obedience ; then a severe and regular 
oppression succeeded the former disorderly tyranny. In England 
things took the same course. The king no longer doubted his 
fortune, and therefore no longer respected his promises or his 
charter. The forests, the savage passion of the Norman princes, 
for which both the prince and people paid so dearly, were main- 
tained, increased, and guarded with laws more rigorous than 
before. Taxes were largely and arbitrarily assessed. But all this 
tyranny did not weaken, though it vexed, the nation, because the 
great men were kept in proper subjection, and justice was steadily 
administered, 
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¢ Shiptorech of Yriee Willum. 


SouTHEY. 


When his elder brother was preparing an armament in Nor- 
mandy, for the purpose of asserting his right to the English crown, 
the Red King permitted his subjects to fit out cruisers; and these 
adventurers, who seem to have been the first that may be called 
privateers, rendered him good service; for the Normans, knowing 
that there was no navy to oppose them, and that when they landed 
they were more likely to be received by their friends and con- 
federates than to be attacked before they were collected in suffi- 
cient numbers for defence, began to cross the Channel, each at 
their own convenience, without concert, or any regard to mutual 
support ; and so many of them were intercepted and destroyed by 
these cruisers, that the attempt at invasion was, in consequence, 
abandoned. The remainder of Rufus’s reign, short as it was, 
sufficed, through his own vigorous policy and the carelessness 
of his antagonist, for him to acquire a superiority at sea, which 
enabled him, at any time, to invade Normandy. 

Once when he was hunting, a messenger from beyond sea 
brought him news that the city of Mans, which he had added to 
his possessions, was besieged. He instantly turned his horse, and 
set off for the nearest port. The nobles who were in his com- 
pany reminded him that it was necessary to call out troops, and 
wait for them. “TI shall see who will follow me,” was his reply ; 
“and if I understand the temper of the youth of this country, I 
shall have people enough.” Waiting for nothing he reached the 
port almost unattended, and embarked immediately, although it 
blew a storm. ‘The sailors entreated him to have patience till the 
weather should abate, and the wind become more favourable. But 
he made answer, “I never heard of a king that was shipwrecked. 
Weigh anchor, and yout will see that the winds will be with us |” 
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He has been extolled for this act of characteristic impatience and 
resolution, because the event happened to be fortunate : celerity 
was of great importance ; and the news of his landing, as it was con- 
eluded that he came in force, sufficed for raising the siege. It was 
not in him a bravado in imitation of Cesar: that well-known story 
was known to very few in those ages,—the Red King had neither 
inclination nor leisure for learning ; and it was even more in cha- 
racter with him than with Ceasar, the act itself being of more 
daring and less reasonable hardihood. On the other hand, he 
has been condemned, and with more justice, as manifesting here a 
spirit of audacious impiety, for which, among his other vices, he 
was peculiarly noted; and there are writers who, falling into an 
opposite extreme, have presumed to say that this special sin was 
visited by a special judgment upon the person of his nephew, prince 
William,—the pride and hope of his father, and, indeed, of the Eng- 
lish nation, who saw in him the representative, by his mother’s side. 
of the old Anglo-Saxon line. William’s bravado would, no doubt, 
be remembered after that catastrophe with poignant feelings by 
the bereaved father; but Henry Beauclerc had in his own con- 
science an unerring witness that his own sins of ambition had too 
surely deserved such a chastisement. Many shipwrecks have 
been attended with far greater loss of lives, and with far more 
dreadful circumstances; but none can ever have produced so 
general an emotion in this country, nor has any single event ever 
been the occasion here of so much national suffering, as this, which 
opened the way for Stephen’s usurpation. 

After a successful campaign in France, happily concluded through 
the pope’s mediation by a peace, Henry embarked from Barfleur 
for England, with this his only legitimate son, then recently mar- 
ried, and in his seventeenth year. One of the finest vessels in the 
fleet was a galley of fifty oars, called “The White Ship,” and 
commanded by a certain Thomas Fitzstephens, whose grand- 
father had carried over the Conqueror when he invaded the 
kingdom which he won, Upon this ground Fitzstephens solicited 
the honour of now conveying the king, upon an occasion as much 
more joyful as it was less momentous. Henry was pleased with 
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a request preferred for such a motive; and, though having chosen a 
vessel for himself, he did not think proper to alter his own arrange- 
ments, he left prince William, with the rest of his family, and 
their friends and attendants, to take their passage in the White 
Ship ; and embarking towards evening on the 25th of November, 
in fair weather, he sailed for England. There were with the prince 
his natural brother Richard, and their sister the Lady Marie, 
countess of Perch, Richard, earl of Chester, with his wife, who was 
the king’s niece, and her brother, the prince’s governor, and the 
flower of the young nobility both of Normandy and England, 140 
in number, eighteen being women of the first rank : these and their 
retinue amounting, with the crew, to about 300 persons. The 
prince being detained a little after his father, imprudently ordered 
three casks of wine to be distributed among the men; and the 
captain, as well as the sailors, drunk, in the joy of his heart, too 
freely, and promised to overtake every ship that had sailed before 
them. Accordingly he hoisted all sail, and plied all oars. The 
evening had closed before they started, but it was bright moon- 
light ; the men exerted themselves under all the excitement of 
hilarity and pride of emulation, dreaming of no danger; the 
captain and the helmsman, under the same excitement, were un- 
mindful of any; and when the ship was going through the water 
with all the stress of oars and sails, she struck upon a rock, called 
the Catee-raze, with such violence that several planks were started, 
and she instantly began to fill. A boat was immediately lowered, 
and the prince was escaping in it,—which he might easily have 
done, for the shore was at no great distance,—when his sister, 
whom there had been no time to take off, or who in the horror of 
the moment had been forgotten, shrieked out to him to save her. 
It was better to die than turn a deaf ear to that call: he ordered 
the boat to put back and take her in; but such numbers leapt 
into it at the same time that the boat was swamped and all 
perished. The ship also presently went down with all on board: 
only two persons, the one a young noble, son of Gilbert de Aquila, 
the other a butcher of Rouen, saved themselves : by climbing the 
mast, and clinging to the top, they kept their heads above water. 
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Fitzstephens rose after the vessel had sunk, and might have taken 
the same chance of preservation ; but calling to mind, after the 
first instinctive effort, that he had been the unhappy occasion of 
this great calamity, and dreading the reproaches, and perhaps the 
punishment that awaited him, he preferred present death as the 
least evil. The youth became exhausted during the night; and 
commending his poor companion to God’s mercy with his last 
words, he lost his hold and sunk. The butcher held on till 
morning, when he was seen from the shore and saved ; and from 
him, being the only surtivor, the circumstances of the tragedy 
were learnt. 


The Wirech of ihe White Ship. 
Rev. J. WHITE. 


ScENE I. 
Barfleur—zear the Harbour. 


Enter PRINCE WILLIAM ; CoUNTESS DE LA PERCHE— Lords, 
Ladies, avd Minstrels. Servitors with golden flagons, A con- 
fused noise of revelry is heard before they enter. 


Prince (crowned with vine-leaves), Here stand! There comes a 
faintness o’er the sky, 
As if it paled to think its joy was over, 
At sight of the white moon o’er yonder hill. 
Countess. Moonlight is sweetest ever on the sea. 
Prince, Then be thou happy, sister, for its horns 
Point lovingly for England. To her health! 
A brimming cup, brave friends, and then on board !|— 
Voices. Asong! asong! 
Prince. Sing, Eustace, with a voice 
Fit for our bacchanal ears. We listen. Sing. 
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EUSTACE sings. 


I. 


The sea foams white o’er rock and shoal, 
And gathers to a heap, 

Where the wild wind pipes, and the waters roil 
And high o’er the Godwins leap.— 

I hate the sea with land on our lee, 
A merrier life for me ! 


IL. 
A foam I know more dazzling white 
Than waves o’er rock and shoal 
That dances and leaps with bound more light — 
’Tis the bright wine in our bowl.— 
I hate the sea with land on our lee, 
A merrier life for me! 


III. 
No rock lurks here, no shoal is found 
In all this ocean wide ! 
But yet if there’s one that is born to be drown’d— 
There’s depth enough in this tide.— 
I hate the sea with land on our lee, 
A merrier life for me ! 


Prince, Ill-omen’d croaker, with your rock and shoal, 
You've cast a shadow o’er my sister’s face 
That drowns the flush that wine and joy had given. 

Countess. 1 think ’twere better to embark.— 

Prince, So sadly PW. 
You heed not what an idle minstrel sings. 

Countess. No, William ; I should fear if he were pilot : 
His hand would scarcely guide the helm so surely 
As now it guides the tune along the chords— 
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Prince (looking to the harbour). Hark! mirth on board—’Tis 
right ; ’twere pity, sister, ° 
If happiness were a lubber all his days, 
And never went to sea. 
Countess, I wish, dear brother, 
They made not happiness so dolphin-like, 
With so much of the fish in it; it may visit 
Its native element. Let's stay the night :— 
To-morrow we shall sail, and if the wind 
Blow not the harder, we’shall catch the king 
A sleeping in the calm. 
Prince. No! we'll aboard : 
And pass the silken sails where dallying winds 
Do make their cradle not their working ground ; 
And scarce the lazy helmsman shall have time 
To say an ave ’gainst a witch’s presence 
Ere the White Ship, with sixty silver oars, 
Faint from his vision like a spectral shape ; 
And we shall touch the shores of England first, 
Tho’ Henry gained the start by six good hours. 
You fear not, sister? See how calm the waves !— 
Lying in lazy folds like the huge snake 
We saw, when gorged, coil up its glossy length 
And sleep so calmly. 
Countess (alarmed). Dreaming of fresh food, 
And ready for the spring. Stay here the night— 
You are too happy ; too o’erjoyed, my brother ; 
So crowned with these deep vine leaves that their spir'* 
Has slipt within, and your poor soul lies sleeping 
Half buried ‘neath the clusters of champagne ! 
Prince, Then cover it all over! for no king 
E’er rested neath so rich a canopy ! 
But here the pilot comes. (Zter Pitot.) What weather, master, 
Hope we to-night ? 
Pilot (flastered with wine). I call it not weather at all— 
Tis but the corpse of weather, wanting breath, 
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As wanting breath man’s but the corpse of man— 
So as you said, sir—(takes a flagon from Servitor and drinks.) 
Prince! my service to ye— 
Milksoppy weather—weather only fit 
For painted boats ; weather, where little maids 
Some fifteen years or so, might stretch a helm 
Of ostrich plume and steer a nautilus shell 
As well as I could steer the good White Ship. 
Countess (more alarmed), Have you been long a pilot? 
Pilot. Never a time 
When I was anything else. 
Countess. And know the sea? 
Pilot. As if I had married her like the Doge of Venice; 
And rule her better ;—and care less for her frowns 
Than e’er a husband in the realm of France. 
[Music and dancing heard on boara. 
Prince, Away! the sound of merry feet on deck 
Beats the pulsed air to music.—Your fair hand ;— 
Sister—your heart holds a divided blood 
Drawn from two founts, one kingly, one a churl’s— 
Let the red half find mastery in the struggle, 
And glow ’mid terror like a rose in snow— 
Countess (with an effort). The daughter of a king knows nought 
of terror ; 
Come, brother; and the lightest step and voice 
Shall be your sister's. 
Prince, Way there; sound the horn! 
[Horn is sounded. LExeunt towards the ship. 


Scene IL. 
The Castle in Dover.—HENRY—HUvBERT OF CHESTER. 


Henry. So long detained, and not a wind in heaven 
To stir the pear-tree blossom, 
re « 
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Hubert. Pleasure, sir, 
Heeds not of wind.—Along the shores of France 
His highness, doubtless, draws a line of light 
With his ship’s gilded prow—and into nooks 
And calm recesses where the rivers creep, 
Between high flowery banks, his course is borne 
Up to the inland levels,—there they'll land 
And dance, or sitting round some babbling fountain 
Listen to Eustace’ songs. 

Henry. , 'Twould please me better 
If William cared to share our troubles more— 
To taste his pleasures less. Once more, I pray you, 
Go to the toppling cliff and watch their coming. [2x¢¢ Huser, 
We sit in judgment here, and it were fit 
Our heir should help this arm, now feeble grown, 
To bear the upright sword. 


Enter ARNULF of LANCASTER—YvoO Ais Son, bound; 
Guards, &<. 


Arnulf. Is there no hope? 
No throb of pity for a father’s grief 
Within that heart filled with a father’s joys? 
Henry, Arnulf of Lancaster, if lowlier state 
Were ours, we might have ears to hear the throb; 
But there’s a tumult in the soul of kings 
That drowns all voices save the trumpet tongue 
Of justice ; we have doom’d your son to death. 
Yvo. As Heaven bears witness ’twas no treasonous aid 
I promised to your Norman rebels. 
Henry. That 
Rests with the judges who with searching eyes 
Viewed the whole cause; their voice pronounced you guilty. —~ 
It fits not the king’s office to withstand 
The course of RIGHT, which as a mighty river, 
Passing right onward from the throne of God, 
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Enriches every land through which it flows ! 
Woe be to him who checks that sacred stream, 
Diverts it,—stains it—or to fraudulent use 
Turns its clear waters. They have doom’d your death: 
J meddle not, Istirnot, — . 
Arnulf, Oh my liege! 
He is mine only son. I say no word 
Against the justice that has spoke the doom; 
You are a king. Ah, sir, you are a father 
Now greyed with age as I am; we were young 
Together, and our sons were friends and playmates ;-— 
If, as a king, your hand obdurate holds 
The unbending scale, let Yvo owe his life 
To mercy !—to the sweet companionship 
’Tween him and princely William. 


Yvo. For short space 
Let me at least have room for secret speech 
With William, 

Henry. But to shew you that his heart 


Is fixed as mine in such a cause as this, 

You shall survive his coming by an hour. 

But build no hope of safety on delay— 

If you were nearer to my blood than he is— 

And you, brave Arnulf, were you twice my brother, 

Nothing should change his fate. He dies. Retire. 
Arnulf, You shall not hear me claim your ruth again, 

Come, son,—you’ve ever been my pride, my hope, 

And now I see you dying pulse by pulse. 

I would, sir king, I had known how hard your heart 

Ere I had emptied these poor veins of blood 

In Brenneville field—and you, my gallant Yvo, 

You bled there too. I take you in my arms 

And plant this woman’s kiss upon your brow, 

Where late your dying mother’s lips were placed ; 

Then to my lonely home, and desolate hearth. 

Come Yvo—If the time should e’er arrive © 
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That one soft word would save your William’s life 
I pray you think of this— [ They are retiring. 
Henry, I cannot bend— 


Enter Husert—hurried/y—a Marinet. 


Hubert, Oh, sir, prepare |~—encase your soul in steel 
For fierce and biting as a falchion’s blade 
The dreadful news I bring— 
fenry. : A prisoner ? 
Hubert, Oh worse !—imprisoned in such binding chains 
That nought shall loose them till the judgment day ! 
Henry. Tow? dead? 
Hubert. Even so. Here stands a man whose tongue 
Shall frame the words mine has no power to utter. 
Henry (to the Mariner). Speak, and be bold; stand not in 
breathless awe ; 
There is no greatness in a sonless king. 
Mariner. 'Tis grief, not fear. Last night the crescent moon 
Looked down on a calm deep without a wave 
Doubtful of which was Heaven and which was sea; 
On the smooth water glided the White Ship 
With mirth and music filling all the air— 
My lord the prince and countess de la Perche— 
ftenry. My Marie too !—proceed— 
Mariner. —Headed the band 
Ot knights and noble ladies in the dance ; 
Goblets went round, and from the fiery lip 
Of passion gush’d, at times, the stream of song, 
Seated in groups, hiding them from the moon 
Behind the shadowing mast, the brave and fair 
Looked o’er the side and counted as they dript 
The pearls that sparkled from the chiming oars, 
Or talked of home, and pressed each other’s hands. 
Sudden a shock startled that happy dream ! 
The blinded helmsman,reeling from his cup, 
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Looked round in vain. Another shock! Ah, me! 
And the White Ship groan’d like a Tiving thing 
As the black waters rushed within her planks, 
And mingled with the screams and shouts and fears 
That filled all hearts and ears. But soon a boat 
Was hauled to th’ side ;—within it stept the prince,— 
And ere the rest could follow, the brave crew 
Which manned it, pushed away ;—a look he cast : 
On the now reeling ship, and at the side 
—Her clasp’d hands raised within the calm moon light, 
And nothing saying—the young countess stood : 
“ Back! back again!” we heard prince William say, 
“ My sister must be saved or I will die.” 

Henry, ‘Thank God for that! 

Mariner. And back he forced the boat,— 
But when within the spring of desperate men, 
The small boat came, leaping as if from death, 
But finding death more surely by their leap, 
Knight, noble, seaman—aye, the timorous maid 
Rushed struggling from the wreck ; and with a plunge 
Down went the tiny bark, and the white sea 
Was streaked by pallid faces, uttering cries 
That ne’er shall leave these ears ; and ’mong them all, 
Clasping his sister with a look to Heaven, 
Sank William. 

Henry, This you saw? 

Mariner. I did, my liege 
And grasp’d the loosened cordage of the ship 
That still lay quivering on the fatal rock, 
And gained the mast. There all the night I stood 
Alone amid that desert of blank sea, 
Till the cold sun arose ; and nothing moved— 
Moveless and silent all; distant or near 
No sound,—but ever the unruffled tide 
Lay ‘neath the heaven a sheet of steel or glass. 

" Henry. Stay here and be my friend. You tell the tale 
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Manly, as toa man. Hubert, these lips 
Have smiled their last ; the salt sea holds my joy. 

Arnulf (coming forward). Better the saltsea than the crimson grave 
That your remorseless hand has dug for me. 

I bade you think, when came death’s bitterness, 
On me and mine. 

Henry. Arnulf, the stroke of grief 
That bruised my heart has broke the sceptre too. 
Come hither, Yvo. He has press’d this hand 
And looked upon that fate; you never more 
Shall feel his grasp nor stand within his eye :— 
But you shall live. Embrace your father, Yvo, 
And be, a month, the comrade of his joy ; 

Then come to me, and there shall be between us 
A bond that nothing on this earth shall sever, 


Oppressions of ihe People, 
From the “ Pictorial History of England.” 


Both the Conqueror and his son Henry have the character of 
having been strict administrators of the laws, and rigorously exact 
and severe in the punishment of offences against the public peace. 
The Saxon Chronicler says that, in the time of the former, a girl 
loaded with gold might have passed safely through all parts of the 
kingdom. In like manner the same authority tells us, that, under 
the government of Henry, “‘whoso bore his burden of gold and 
silver, durst no man say to him nought but good.” The main- 
tenance of so effective a system of police must, no doubt, have 
made a great difference between these reigns and those of Rufus 
and Stephen—in both of which robbery ranged the kingdom 
almost without restraint, and, in the latter especially, the whole 
land was almost given up as a prey to anarchy and the pover of 
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the strongest. But still even this supremacy of the law was in 
many respects an oppressive bondage to the subject. In this, as 
in everything else, the main object of the government was the 
protection and augmentation of the royal revenue; and it may be 
correctly enough affirmed, that private robbery and depredatfon 
were prohibited and punished chiefly on the principle that no 
interference was to be tolerated with the rights of the great public 
robber, the Government. Many of the laws, also, which were s0 
sternly enforced, were in reality most unjust and grievous restric- 
tions upon the people. Of this character, in particular, were the 
forest laws, which punished a trespass upon the royal hunting- 
grounds, or the slaughter of a wild beast, with the same penalty 
that was inflicted upon the robber or the murderer. And in all 
cases the vengeance of the law was wreaked upon its victims in a 
spirit so precipitate, reckless, and merciless, that any salutary effect 
of the example must have been to a great extent neutralized by 
its tending to harden and brutalize the public mind; and the 
most cruel injustice must have been often perpetrated in the name 
and under the direct authority of the law. 

Henry I. was popularly called the Lion of Justice, and he well 
deserved the name. His mode of judicial procedure was in the 
highest degree summary and sweeping. In the twenty-fifth year 
of his reign, for instance, in a fit of furious indignation occasioned 
by the continued and increasing debasement of the coin, he had 
all the moneyers in the kingdom, to the number of more than 
fifty, brought up before the Court of Exchequer, when, after a short 
examination by the treasurer, they were all, except four, taken one 
by one into an adjoining apartment, and punished by having their 
right hands struck off, and being otherwise mutilated. The year 
before he had hanged at one time, at Huncot, in Leicestershire, 
no fewer than forty-four persons, charged with highway robbery. 
Robberies, however, of the most atrocious description were, during 
a great part of the reign, perpetrated, without check, by the imme- 
diate servants, and it may be said under the very orders of the 
Crown. The insolence of the purveyors and numerous followers 
of the court in the royal progresses is desctibed by contemporary 
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writers as having reached a height under this king far transcend- 
ing even what it had attained to under either of his immediate 
predecessors. They used not only to enter the houses of the 
farmers and peasantry without leave asked, to take up their 
lodgings and remain as long as it suited them, and to eat and drink 
their fill of whatever they found, but, in the wantonness of their 
official licence, frequently even to burn or otherwise destroy what 
they could not consume. At other times they would carry it away 
with them, and sell it. If the owners ventured to remonstrate, 
their houses would proBably be set on fire about their ears, or 
mutilation, and sometimes even death, might punish their pre- 
sumption. Nor was it their goods only that were plundered or 
wasted; the honour of their wives and daughters was equally a 
free prey to these swarms of protected spoilers. The approach 
of the king to any district, accordingly, spread as much dread as 
could have been occasioned by an announcement that a public 
enemy was at hand. The inhabitants were wont to conceal what- 
ever they had, and flee to the woods. 

It was not till the necessity of reforming these frightful abuses 
was at last forced upon Henry, by the solitude which he found 
around him wherever he appeared,—in other words, till this 
system of unrestrained rapacity came at last to defeat its own 
purpose,—that he had some of the delinquents brought before 
him, and punished by the amputation of a hand or a foot, or the 
extraction of one of their eyes. Yet the most unsparing pillage of 
the people in other forms continued throughout the whole of this 
reign. ‘Taxes were imposed with no reference to any other con- 
sideration except the wants of the crown ; and the raising of the 
money was managed by any measures, however violent or irregular, 
that would serve that end. It is an affecting trait of the sufferings 
of one numerous class of the people which is recorded by the 
historian Eadmer, in his statement that the peasantry on the 
domains of the crown would sometimes offer to give up their 
ploughs to the king, in their inability to pay the heavy exactions 
with which they were burdened. These unhappy men, it is to be 
remembered, were without any means of escape from the extortion 
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which thus ground them to the earth ; even if, in some cases, they 
were not attached to the soil by any legal bond, they might still 
be considered as rooted to it nearly as much as the trees that grew 
on it; for in that state of society there was, generally speaking, no 
resource for the great body of the community except to remain in 
the sphere in which they were born, and in which their fathers had 
moved. 

The same historian paints in strong colours the miseries occa- 
sioned by the oppressiveness of the general taxes. The collectors, 
he says, seemed to have no sense either of humanity or justice. 
It was equally unfortunate for a man to be possessed of money as 
to be without it. In the latter case, he was cast into prison, or 
obliged to flee from the country; or his goods were taken and 
sold; the very door of his house being sometimes carried away 
as a punishment for not satisfying the demand made upon him. 
But, if he had money, it was no better; his wealth was only a 
provocation to the rapacity of the government, which never ceased 
to harass him by threats of prosecutions on unfounded charges 
or by some of the other means of extortion at its command, until 
it drove him to comply with its most unjust requisitions. The 
language of the Saxon chronicler is to the same purport, and 
equally strong. “God knows,” says that other contemporary 
writer, “ how unjustly this miserable people is dealt with, First 
they are deprived of their property, and then they are put to 
death. Ifa man possesses anything it is taken from him; if he 
has nothing, he is left to perish by famine.” 

A legend respecting Henry I., which is related by some of the 
old historians, forcibly depicts the deep sense that was popularly 
entertained of the tyranny of his government, and the fierce 
hatred which it engendered in the hearts of his subjects. In the 
year 1130, as he was passing over to Normandy, he is said to 
have been visited one night with an extraordinary dream or 
vision, First, there gathered around him a multitude of country- 
men, bearing scythes, spades, and pitch-forks, and with anger 
and threatening in their countenances: they passed away, and 
the place they had occupied was filled by a crowd of armed 
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soldiers with drawn swords; the scene changed again, and cro- 
siered bishops seemed to be leaning over his bed, ready to fall 
upon him, as if they meant to kill him with their holy staves. 
Thus the tillers of the ground, the military and the church,—the 
three most important interests of the kingdom,—appeared to have 
each sent its representatives to reproach, and curse, and menace 
him. The dream is said to have produced a great impression 
upon Henry. He awoke in extreme perturbation, leaped out of 
his bed, seized his sword, and called violently for his attendants. 
When he became more. calm he solemnly resolved upon repent- 
ance and amendment of life, and it is affirmed that, from this 
time, he began to be an altered man. 


The Children of Henry. ; 


According to the ancient historians, king Henry was never seen 
to smile after the shipwreck of his children. His wife Matilda 
was dead, and lay at Winchester, the epitaph on her tomb con- 
taining a few English words; of which the monuments of the 
rich and great in England would not, for a long time, furnish 
another example. Hic jacet Matildis regina * * ** ab Anglis 
vocata Mod the good queen, Henry took a second wife, not of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, which had again fallen into contempt, now 
that it was no longer needed by che son of the Conqueror. This 
new marriage of the king was unfruitful, and all his affections 
were now concentrated on a natural son named Robert, the only 
one now left him. About the time that this son arrived at an age 
to marry, it happened that a certain Robert Fitz-Aymes or Fitz- 
Aymon, a Norman by birth, and the owner of great estates in the 
county of Gloucester, died, leaving an only daughter named 
Aimable, and familiarly Mable or Mabile, heiress to his posses- . 
sions. King Henry negociated with the relatives of this young 
lady, a marriage between her and his illegitimate son, Robert; 
they consented, but Aimable refused. She continued obdurate 
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for some time, without explaining the motives of her repugnance, 
until at last, being much urged, she declared that she would never 
be the wife of a man who had not two names. 

Two names, or a two-fold name, composed of a christian and 
surname, either purely genealogical, or signifying the possession 
of an estate, or the holding of some office, was one of the signs 
by which the Norman race in England distinguished themselves 
from the English. Inthe ages succeeding the conquest, any one 
with only a christian name, was liable to pass for a Saxon; and 
the vigilant pride of the heiress of Robert Fitz-Aymon took alarm 
beforehand at the idea that her future husband might be con- 
founded with the ignoble class of nativés, She candidly con- 
fessed this scruple in a conversation that she had with the king, 
and which is given in the following manner in a chronicle in 
verse :—“ Sire,” said the young Norman lady, “I know that you 
have cast your eyes upon me, much less for myself than for my 
inheritance ; but having such a fine inheritance, would it not be a 
great shame for me to take a husband who has not two names? 
In his lifetime, my father was called sir Robert Fitz-Aymon : I do 
not wish to have to do with a man whose name does not show 
whence he springs.” Well said, maiden,” replied king Henry ; 
“sir Robert Fitz-Aymon was the name of thy father, sir Robert 
Fitz-Roy shall be the name of thy husband.”—“ That, I grant, is 
a fine name to bé an honour to him all his life, but what shall his 
sons, and his sons’ sons call themselves?” The king saw the 
drift of this question, and thus replied to it: “ Maiden,” he said, 
“thy husband shall have an irreproachable name, for himself and 
for his heirs; he shall be called Robert of Gloucester ; for it is 
my will that he shall be earl of Gloucester, he and all his 
déstendants.” ; 

Of king Henry’s two illegitimate children, there stjll remained 
to him Matifila, the wife of Henry V., Emperor of Germany. She 
becamte 2 widow in the year 1126, and returned to live with her 
futher ; notwithstanding her widowhood the Normans continued 
to call her by couftesy the empress. At Christmas Henry held his 
Goutt, With gredt portp, in the halls of Windsor Castle, and all 
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the Norman lords of the two countries, assembled by his invita- 
tion, swore fealty to Matilda, both for the duchy of Normandy 
and for the kingdom of England, promising to pay the same 
allegiatice to her after her father’s death, as they had paid to him 
in his lifetime. The first to take this oath was Stephen, the son 
of the count de Blois and of Adela, daughter of William the 
Conqueror, one of the most intimate frends of the king, and 
almost holding the place of his favourite The same year, 
Foulques, count of Anjou, infected with the new passion of the 
age, constituted himself what was called a soldier of Christ, put 
the mark of the cross on his shield, his coat of arms, his helmet, 
and the saddle and bridle of his horse, and departed for Jerusalem. 
In the uncertainty of his return he committed the government of 
the province of Anjou to his son Geoffrey, surnamed Plantagenet, 
on account of a habit he had of wearing a sprig of broom in his 
helm by way of plume. 

King Henty conceived a great friendship for his young neigh- 
bour, count Geoffrey of Anjou, on account of his fine person, his 
elegant manners, and his reputation for courage. He even chose 
to become his sponsor in knighthood, and to perform at Rouen, 
at his own expense, the ceremony of receiving Geoffrey into this 
high military rank. After the bath, into which, according to 
custom, the new knight was plunged, Henry gave him, as his son 
in arms, a Spanish horse, a complete suit of double mail, proof 
against lance and javelin; golden spurs, a shield embellished 
with lions in gold, a helmet garnished with precious stones; a 
Yance of ash-wood, with a point of Poitiers steel, and a sword 
made by Waland, the most renowned workman of the time. The 
friendship of the king of England was not confined to these marks 
of regard, and he determined that his daughter, the empress 
Matilda, should take the count of Anjou for her second husband. 
The marriage was consummated, but without the previous consent 
of the nobles of Normandy and England, an omission which had 
the most disastrous effect on the fortune of the young couple. 
Their nuptials were celebrated in Whitsun week of the year 1127, 
and the festivitiés lasted for three weeks. On the first day, 
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heralds, in full costume, paraded the streets of Rouen, at every 
crossway, shouting this strange proclamation: “Thus saith king 
Henry : Let no man nere present, native or foreigner, rich or 
poor, noble or villain, be so bold as to keep away from the royal 
rejoicings ; for whosoever shall not take part in the games and 
diversions, will be guilty of an offence against his lord the king.” 
From the union of Henry’s daughter Matilda, with Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, was born, in the year 1133, a son, Who was named 
Henry, after his grandfather, and whom the Normans surnamed 
Fitz-Empress, that is to say son of the empress, to distinguish him 
from his grandfather, whom they called /its-Willtam the Con- 
gueror. On the birth of his grandson, the Norman king once 
more convoked his barons of England and Normandy, and re- 
quired them to recognise for his successors the children of his 
daughter, after him, and after her: they consented apparently, 
and swore as he desired. The old king died, two years after, in 
Normandy, of an indigestion, caused by eating lampreys, 


Che Accession of Stephen. 


In the progress and settlement of the feudal law, the male suc- 
cession to fiefs had taken place some time before the female was 
admitted ; and estates being considered as military benefices, not 
as property, were transmitted to such only as could serve in the 
armies, and perform in person the conditions upon which they 
were originally granted. But when the continuance of rights, 
during some generations, in the same family, had in a great 
measure obliterated the primitive idea, the females were gradually 
admitted to the possession of feudal property; and the same 
revolution of principles which procured them the inheritance of 
private estates, naturally introduced their succession to govern- 
ment and authority. The failure, therefore, of* male heirs to the 
kingdom of England and duchy of Normandy, seemed to leave 
the succession open, without a rival, to the empress Matilda; and 
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as Henry had made all his vassals in both states swear fealty to 
her, he presumed that they would not easily be induced to depart 
at once from her hereditary right, and from their own reiterated 
oaths and engagements. But the irregular manner in which he 
himself had acquired the crown, might have instructed him, that 
neither his Norman nor English subjects were as yet capable 
of adhering to a strict rule of government; and as every prece- 
dent of this kind seems to give authority to new usurpations, he 
had reason to dread, even from his own family, some invasion of 
his daughter’s title, which he had taken such pains to establish. 
Adela, daughter of Wiliam the Conqueror, had been married 
to Stephen, count of Blois, and had brought him several sons, 
amongst whom, Stephen and Henry, the two youngest, had 
been invited over to England by the late king, and had received 
great honours, riches, and preferment, from the zealous friendship 
which that prince bore to every one that had been so fortunate as 
to acquire his favour and good opinion. Henry, who had betaken 
himself to the ecclesiastical profession, was created abbot of 
Glastonbury and bishop of Winchester ; and though these dignities 
were considerable, Stephen had, from his uncle’s liberality, attained 
establishments still more solid and durable. The king had 
married him to Matilda, who was daughter and heir of Eustace, 
count of Boulogne, and who brought him, besides that feudal 
sovereignty in France, an immense property in England, which in 
the distribution of lands had been conferred by the conqueror un 
the family of Boulogne. Stephen also by this marriage acquired 
a new connection with the royal family of England ; as Mary, his 
wife’s mother, was sister to David, the reigning king of Scotland, 
and to Matilda, the first wife of Henry, and mother of the empress. 
The king, still imagining that he strengthened the interests of his 
family by the aggrandizement of Stephen, took pleasure in enrich- 
ing him by the grant of new possessions; and he conferred on 
him the great estate forfeited by Robert Mallet in England, and 
that forfeited by the earl of Mortaigne in Normandy. Stephen, 
in return, professed great attachment to his uncle; and appeared 
so zealous for the succession of Matilda, that, when the barons 
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swore fealty io that princess, he contended with Robert earl of 
Gloucester, the king’s natura] son, who should first be admitted to 
give her this testimony of devoted zeal and fidelity. Meanwhile 
he continued to cultivate, by every art of popularity, the friendship 
of the English nation ; and many virtues with which he seemed to 
be endowed, favoured the success of his intentions. By his 
bravery, activity, and vigour, he acquired the esteem of the barons. 
Ry his generosity, and by an affable and familiar address, unusual 
in that age among men of his high quality, he obtained the affec- 
tions of the people, particularly of the Londoners. And though 
he dared not to take any steps towards his farther grandeur, lest 
hé should expose himself to the jealousy of so penetrating a prince 
as Henry ; he still hoped that, by accumulating riches and power, 
and by acquiring popularity, he might in time be able to open his 
way to the throne. 

No sooner had Henry breathed his last than Stephen, insensible 
to all the ties of gratitude and fidelity, and blind to danger, gave 
full reins to his criminal ambition, and trusted that, even without 
any previous intrigue, the celerity of his enterprise, and the bold- 
ness of his attempt, might overcome the weak attachment which 
the English and Normans in that age bore to the laws and to the 
rights of their sovereign. He hastened over to England; and 
though the citizens of Dover, and those af Canterbury, apprised 
of his purpose, shut their gates against him, he stopped not till he 
arrived at London, where some of the lower rank, instigated by 
his emissaries, as well as moved by his general popularity, imme- 
diately saluted him king. His next point was to acquire the 
good will of the clergy; and by performing the ceremony of his 
coronation, to put himself in possession of the throne, from which 
he was confident it would not be easy afterwards to expel him. 
His brother, the bishop of Winchester, was useful in these capital 
articles, having gained Roger, bishop of Salisbury, who, though he 
owed a great fortune and advancement to the favour of the late 
king, preserved no sense of gratitude to that prince’s family ; he 
applied, in conjunction with that prelate, ta William archbishop of 
Canterbury, and required him in virtue of his office, to give the 
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royal unction to Stephen. The primate, who, as all the others, 
had sworn fealty to Matilda, refused to perform this ceremony ; 
but his opposition was overcome by an expedient equally dis- 
honourable with the other steps by which this revolution was 
affected. Hugh Bigod, steward of the household, made oath 
before the primate, that the late king on his death-bed had shown 
a dissatisfaction with his daughter Matilda, and had expressed his 
intention of leaving the count of Boulogne heir to all his domi- 
nions. William, either believing, or feigning to believe Bigod’s 
testimony, anointed Stephen, and put the crown upon his head; 
and from this religious ceremony that prince, without any shadow 
either of hereditary title or consent of the nobility or people, was 
allowed to proceed to the exercise of sovereign authority. Very 
few barons attended his coronation ; but none opposed his usurpa- 
tion, however unjust or flagrant. The sentiment of religion, which, 
if corrupted into superstition, has often little efficacy in fortifying 
the duties of civil society, was not affected by the multiplied 
oaths taken in favour of Matilda, and only rendered the people 
obedient to a prince who was countenanced by the clergy, and 
who had received from the primate the nite of royal unction and 
consecration. 

Stephen, that he might farther secure his tottering throne, passed 
a charter in which he made liberal promises to all orders of men; 
to the clergy, that he would speedily fill all vacant benefices, and 
would never levy the rents of any of them during the vacancy ; to 
the nobility, that he would reduce the royal forests to their ancient 
boundaries, and correct all encroachments ; and to the people, that 
he would remit the tax of Danegelt, and restore the laws of king 
Edward. The late king had a great treasure at Winchester, amount. 
ing to a hundred thousand pounds; and Stephen, by seizing this 
money, immediately turned against Henry’s family the precaution 
which that prince had employed for their grandeur and security : 
an event which naturally attends the policy of amassing treasures, 
By means of this money the usurper insured the compliance, 
though not the attachment, of the principal clergy and nobility ; 
but not trusting to this frail security, he invited over from the 
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continent, particularly from Brittany and Flanders, great numbers 
of those bravoes or disorderly soldiers, with whom every country in 
Europe, by reason of the general ill police and turbulent govern- 
ment, extremely abounded. These mercenary troops guarded his 
throne by the terrors of the sword; and Stephen, that he might 
also overawe all malcontents by new and additional terrors of 
religion, procured a bull from Rome which ratified his title, and 
which the pope, seeing this prince in possession of the throne, and 
pleased with an appeal to his authority in secular controversies, 
very readily granted him. 

Matilda, and her husband Geoffrey, were as unfortunate in 
Normandy as they had been in England) The Norman nobility, 
moved by an hereditary animosity against the Angevins, first ap- 
plied to Theobald count of Blois, Stephen’s elder brother, for 
protection and assistance ; but hearing afterwards that Stephen 
had got possession of the English crown, and having many of 
them the same reasons as formerly for desiring a continuance of 
their union with that kingdom, they transferred their allegiance to 
Stephen and put him in possession of their government. Lewis 
the younger, the reigning king of France, accepted the homage of 
Eustace, Stephen’s eldest son, for the duchy; and the more to 
corroborate his connexion with that family, he betrothed his 
sister Constantia to the young prince. The count of Blois re- 
signed all his pretensions, and received in lieu of them an annual 
pens on of two thousand marks ; and Geoffrey himself was obliged 
to conclude a truce for two years with Stephen, on condition of 
the king’s paying him during that time, a pension of five thousand. 
Stephen who had taken a journey to Normandy, finished all these 
transactions in person, and soon after returned to England. 

Robert earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late king, was a 
man of honour and abilities ; and as he was much attached to the 
interests of his sister Matilda, and zealous for the lineal succes- 
sion, it was chiefly from his intrigues and resistance that the king 
had reason to dread a new revolution of government. This 
nobleman, who was in Normandy when he received intelligence 
of Stephen’s accession, found himself much embarrassed con- 
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cerning the measures which he should pursue in that difficult 
emergency. To swear allegiance to the usurper appeared to him 
dishonourable, and a breach of his oath to Matilda: To refuse 
giving this pledge of his fidelity, was to banish himself from Eng- 
‘and, and be totally incapacitated from serving the royal family, 
or contributing to their restoration. He offered Stephen to do 
him homage, and to take the oath of fealty ; but with an expres» 
condition that the king should maintain all his stipulations, and 
should never invade any of Robert's nights or dignities: and 
Stephen, though sensible that this reserve, so unusual in itself, 
and so unbefitting the duty of a subject, was meant only to afford 
Robert a pretence for a revolt on the first favourable opportunity, 
was obliged, by the numerous friends and retainers of that noble- 
man, to receive him on those terms. The clergy, who could 
scarcely at this time be deemed subjects to the crown, imitated 
that dangerous example: They annexed to their oath of allegi- 
ance this condition, that they were only bound so long as the 
king defended the ecclesiastical liberties, and supported the dis- 
cipline of the church. The barons, in return for their submission, 
exacted terms still more destructive of public peace, as well as 
of royal authority: many of them required the right of fortifying 
their castles, and of putting themselves in a posture of defence; 
and the king found himself totally unable to refuse his consent to 
this exorbitant demand. All England was immediately filled with 
these fortresses, which the noblemen garrisoned either with their 
vassals, or with licentious soldiers, who flocked to them from all 
quarters. Unbounded rapine was exercised upon the people for 
the maintenance of these troops ; and private animosities, which 
had with difficulty been restrained by law, now breaking out with- 
out controul, rendered England a scene of uninterrupted violence 
and devastation. Wars between the nobles were carried on with 
the utmost fury in every quarter; the barons even assumed the 
right of coining money, and of exercising, without appeal, every 
act of jurisdiction ; and the inferior gentry, as well as the people, 
finding no defence from the laws during this total dissolution of 
sovereign authority, were obliged, for their immediate safety, to 
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pay court to some neighbouring chieftain, and to purchase his 
protection, ‘both by submitting to his exactions, and by assisting 
him in his rapine upon others. The erection of gne castle proved 
the immediate cause of building many others; and eyen those who 
obtained not the king’s permission, thought that they were entitled. 
by the great principle of self-preservation, to put themselves on an 
equal footing with their neighbours, who commonly were also their 
enemies and rivals, The aristocratical power, which is usually so 
oppressive in the feudal governments, had now risen to its utmost 
height during the reign of a prince who, though endowed with 
vigour and abilities, had usurped the throne without the pretence 
of a title, and who was necessitated to tolerate in others the 
same violence to which he himself had been beholden for his 
sovereignty. 


Ho Hormans! 


THIERRY, 


Stephen of Blois was very popular with the Anglo-Norinans, on 
account of his tried bravery, and his affable and liberal spirit. He 
promised, on receiving the crown, to restore to each noble the 
enjoyment and free use of the forests that king Henry, following 
the example of the two Williams, had appropriated to himself. 
The first years of the new reign were peaceful and happy, at least 
for the Norman race. The king was prodigal and magnificent ; 
he gave much to those about him; and drew largely from the 
treasure that the Conqueror had amassed, and his two successors 
had added to. He alienated, and distributed as fiefs, the estates 
that William I. had reserved as his share of the Conquest, and 
which were known as the royal domains; he created earls and 
independent governors of districts, formerly occupied, for the 
sale profit of the king, by royal prefects. Geoffrey of Anjou, 
the husband of Matilda, sald him peace for an annual pension of 
five thousand marks ; and Robert of Gloucester, the natural son 
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of the late king, who, at first, had manifested an intention ot 
asserting the rights of his sister, tounded upon the oath ot the 
barons, took at the hands of Stephen the oaths ot fidelity and 
homage. 

But this calm did not last long; and, about the year 1137 
some young barons, who had vainly demanded of the new king 
some of his lands and castles, set about taking them by force of 
arms. Hugh Bigod seized the fortress of Norwich; one, Robert, 
took that of Badington; the king compelled them to restore 
them, but the spirit of opposition, once kindled, spread rapidly. 
Henry’s illegitimate son sudtlenly broke the peace that he had 
sworn to Stephen ; he sent a message of defiance from Normandy, 
renouncing his homage to him. “ Robert was incited to this 
course,” says a contemporary writer, “by the advice of several 
ecclesiastics whom he consulted, and above all by a decree of the 
pope, enjoiniag him to perform the oath that he had sworn to his 
sister Matilda in the presence of their father.” Thus was annulled 
the brief ot the same pope, in tavour of Stephen, and war alone could 
decide between the two competitors. The malcontents, encou- 
raged by the defection of the late king’s son, were on the alert 
throughout England, and preparing tor the conflict. “‘ They have 
made me king,” said Stephen, “and now they desert me; but, 
by the birth of God, they shall never call me the deposed king.” 
In order to have an army in which he might place confidence, he 
called together auxiliaries from every part of Gaul: “as he pro- 
mised good pay, soldiers came with great eagerness to enlist under 
his banner, cavalry, and light foot soldiers, principally Flemings 
and Bretons.’ 

The conquerors in England were once more divided into two 
hostile factions. The state of things became the same 1s in the 
two preceding reigts, when the sons of the vanquished had mixed 
themselves up in the quarrels of their masters, and had thrown 
the balance on one side or the other, in the vain hope of bettering 
their own condition. When similar conjunctions occurred in the 
reign of Stephen, the Saxons kept themselves apart, rendered wise 
by past experience, In the quarrel between Stephen and the 
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partisans of Matilda, they declared neither for the reigning king 
who pretended that his cause was that of order and peace, nor fer 
the daughter of the Norman and his Saxon wife: they resolved to 
act for themselves ; and there again sprang up in England what 
had never been seen since the destruction of the camp of Ely, a 
national conspiracy to obtain the freedom of the country. “On 
an appointed day,” says a contemporary, “a general massacre of 
the Normans was to take place.” 

The historian does not relate how this plot had been arranged, 
who were the leaders, what class of men joined it, nor in what 
place, or on what signs it was to break out. We only learn from 
him that the conspirators of 1137 had renewed the ancient 
alliance of the English patriots with the inhabitants of Wales and 
Scotland ; and that they even intended to place at the head of 
their liberated kingdom a Scotchman, who was, perhaps, David 
the reigning king of that country, the son of Margaret and 
Malcolm, in whom the Saxon blood flowed without any mixture 
of the Norman. The plot failed in consequence of some of the 
conspirators, in confessing to Richard Lenoir, bishop of Ely, 
suffering him to conceive a suspicion of their design, or perhaps 
even avowing it to him. At this period, the boldest spirits never 
exposed themselves to an apparent danger of death without first 
settling the state of their conscience ; and when the concourse of 
penitents was larger than usual, it was an almost certain indica- 
tion of some political movement: by scrutinising the conduct of 
the Saxons in this particular, the superior clergy of the Norman 
race accomplished the principal object of their intrusion into Eng- 
land: for, by means of insidious questions put during the out- 
pourings of the confessional, it was easy to discover the least 
intention of revolting, and those who were thus questioned by the 
priest, were seldom able to keep their secret from aman whom 
they believed to have the power of binding and loosing them as 
well on earth as in heaven. The bishop of Ely made known his 
discovery to the other bishops and to the higher authorities, but 
in spite of the promptitude of their mersures, many of the prin- 
cipal conspirators, says the contemporary writer, had time to make 
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their escape. They withdrew to Wales, hoping to excite this 
people to war against the Normans 

This event took place sixty-six years after the last defeat of the 
insurgents of Ely, and seventy-two years after the battle of 
Hastings. Whether it may be that the chroniclers have not 
reported all that occurred, or that the link which bound the 
Saxons together, and made them a distinct people, could not after 
this be again cemented, we do not find, in the succeeding periods, 
any project conceived by the common accord of all the classes of 
the Anglo Saxon population. The ancient English cry of “No 
Normans!” 1s no longer met with in tlie annals of history, 
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For a long time numbers of emissaries of the English people 
had flocked to the court of the Scotch kings, who were nephews 
of the last of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, to implore them, by the 
memory of their uncle Edgar, to come to the assistance of the 
oppressed nation, to whom they were bound by the ties of 
kindred. But the sons of Malcolm Kenmore were kings, and as 
such were little disposed, without any motive of personal interest, 
to support a nation in a revolt against royal authonty. They 
were deaf to the complaints of the English, and to the suggestions 
of their own courtiers, during the lifetime of Henry IL, with whom 
they were also connected by his wife Matilda, the daughter of 
Malcolm. When Henry made the Norman barons swear to give 
the kingdom, after his death, to his daughter by Matilda, David, 
then king of Scotland, was present at the assembly, and took the 
oath with the Normans, as the vassal of Henry I. , but when the 
nobles of England, regardless of their vow, chose Stephen of Blois 
instead of Matilda, the king of Scotland began to think that the 
Saxon cause was the best, he promised to assist them 1n their 
plot of exterminating all the Normans, and it may have been as a 
reward for this vague promise, that he stipulated, according to the 
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rumour of the time, that if the enterprise succeeded he should be 
made king of England. 

The enfranchisement of the English did not take place, as we 
have seen, thanks to the vigilance of a bishop; nevertheless the 
king of Scotland, who had only allied himself to this people 
because he entertained, on his own part, hostile views against the 
Anglo-Normans, assembled an army and marched towards the 
south. It was not in the name of the oppressed Saxon race that 
he made his entry mto England, but in the name of his cousin 
Matilda, dispossessed, he said, by Stephen of Blois, usurper of the 
kingdom. 

The English people had no more affection for the wife of 
Geoffrey of Anjou, than for Stephen of Blois, but nevertheless 
the population nearest the borders of Scotland, the men of Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and of all the valleys watered by the 
rivers that flow into the Tweed, impelled by the instinct which 
causes men to seize eagerly every means of relief, received the 
Scotch as friends, and joined their forces. The valleys, difficult 
of access, and hardly yet in subjection to the Normans, were in 
preat patt peopled by the Saxons, whose fathers had been 
banished in the time of the conquést. They came to the Scotch 
camp in great humbers, and without any ofder, on little mountain 
ponies, which were theit only property. 

In general, with the exception of the knights of Norman and 
French origin, that the king of Scottand brought in his train, and 
who wore complete and uniform suits of mail ; the great part of his 
troops presented a most disorderly variety of arms and habiti- 
ments. The inhabitants of the eastern part of the lowlands, men 
of Danish or Saxon descent, formed the heavy infantry, armed 
with cuifasses, and great spears. The inhabitants of the west, 
and especially of Galloway, who still retained strong marks of 
their British descent, were, like the ancient Britons, without 
defensive armour, and carried long sharp-pointed javelins, with 
slender fragile shafts; lastly, the true Scottish race, both moun- 
taineers and islanders, wore bonnets adorned with the feathers of 
Wild birds, aiid with lange plaids fastened round the body by a 
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shoulder-belt of leather, to which hung a broad-sword, call d the 
claymore ; they carried on the left arm a round buckler 0° light 
wood, covered with a thick hide; and some of the islahd clans 
had armed themselves with two-handed battle-axes, in the manner 
of the Scandinavians ; the armour otf the chiefs was the sane as 
that of the clansmen, the only distinctive mark being their fonger 
and lighter plumes, waving more gracefully than those of their 
retainers, 

‘The troops of the Scottish king, which were numerous and un- 
disciplined, held unresisted possession of all the country situated 
between the Tweed and the northern limit of the county of York. 
The Norman kings had not yet built in that country th¢se im- 
posing fortresses which they erected there at a later period, and 
therefore no obstacle obstructed the progress of the Scotc? ants, 
as an old author calls them. This army appears to have com- 
mitted many cruelties in the places which it traversed ; his corians 
speak of the murder of women and priests, of children thrown 
into the air, and received on the lances’ point ; but as they speak 
with little precision, we have no certainty whether thee bar- 
barities were inflicted only upon the men of Norman descent, 
and were the revenge taken by the English for their wrengs, or 
whether the inherent animosity of the Gallic nation against the 
inhabitants of England, without distinction of origin, ventcd itself 
indiscriminately upon the serf and his master, the rich and the 
poor, the Saxon and the Norman. The pmincipal Normans in 
the north, and especially Toustain, the archbishop of York, took 
advantage of the reports of these barbarities, which were spread 
in a vague and exaggerated form, to prevent the minds of the 
Saxon inhabitants of the banks of the Humber, from being in- 
spired with the interest which they would naturally feel in the 
cause of the enemies of their enemies, 

In order to induce their subjects to join them against the 
Scotch king, the Normans also were cunning enough to re- 
awaken the ancient local superstitions; they invoked the names 
of the saints of the English race, that they themselves had 
formerly treated with so tuch contempt; they made them, in 
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a manner, generalissimos of their army, and archbishop Toustain 
unfurled the banners of St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. John of 
Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Rippon. 

The popular standards, which, since the conquest, had pro- 
bably hardly ever seen the light of day, were dragged out froim 
the dust of the churches to be carried to Elfertun (now Allerton), 
thirty-two miles north of York, the place at which the Norman 
chiefs resolved to await the enemy. William Piperel, aud Walter 
Espee of the county of Nottingham, Gilbert de Lacy aud hig 
brother Walter of the county of York, were the commanders. 
The archbishop was prevented by illness from being thee, and 
he sent in his place Raoul, bishop of Durham, who had pro- 
bably been expelled from his church by the invasion of the 
Scotch, An instinct, half religious, half patriotic, caused a great 
number of the English inhabitants of the neighbourmg towns and 
plains to flock to the camp at Allerton, and to enlist themselves 
under the Saxon banners erected by the lords of a foreign race. 
They no longer carried the great battle-axe, the favourite weapon 
of their ancestors, but were armed with large bows, and arrows 
two cubits long. The conquest had effected this change, in two 
different ways: such of the natives as had submitted to serve in 
battle under their foreign masters, for bread, and for pay, had of 
course accustomed themselves to Norman tactics ; and those who, 
being more independent, had embraced the life of guerillas on the 
roads, and free hunters in the forests, had in the same manner 
laid aside the arms suitable for close combat, for others more 
capable of reaching the Norman knights, or the king’s deer. The 
sons of each having been, since their infancy, exercised in drawing 
the bow, England had become, in less than a century, the land of 
good archers, as Scotland was that of good spearsmen. 

Whilst the Scotch army was passing the river Tees, the Nor- 
mans were actively preparing to receive its attack. They set up 
the mast of a ship on four wheels, and on it placed a small box 
containing the consecrated elements, and around this box were 
hung the banners which were to excite the English to fight with 
spirit, This standard, of a kind very common in the middle ages, 
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occupied the centre of the army during the battle. The flower of 
the Norman chivalry, says an ancient historian, stationed them- 
selves around it, after having confederated together by faith and 
oath, and having sworn to remain united in defence of their terri- 
tory, in life, and to the death. The Saxon archers flanked the 
two wings of the main body, and formed the front ranks. On the 
rumour of the approach of the Scots who were advancing in great 
disorder, but with rapidity, the Norman Raoul, bishop of Durham, 
mounted upon an eminence, and, in the French tongue, spoke as 
follows :—“ Noble lords of Norman birth, you who make France 
tremble, and have conquered England, behold the Scots, after 
having done homage to you, now undertaking to drive you from 
your lands. But if our fathers, few in number, have subjected a 
great part of Gaul, shall we not vanquish these half-naked men, 
who have nothing to oppose to our lances and our swords but the 
skin of their own bodies, or a buckler of calf-skin, Their spears 
are long, it is true, but the wood is fragile, and the steel badly 
tempered. These inhabitants of Galloway have been heard to 
say, in their boasting, that the sweetest beverage to them was the 
blood of a Norman. Do you behave so that not one of them 
shall return to boast of having killed any Normans,” 

The Scotch army, with only a lance for standard, marched 
divided into several bodies. Young Henry, the son of the 
Scotch king, commanded the Lowlanders, and the English 
volunteers of Cumberland and Northumberland; the king him- 
self was at the head of all the mountain and island clans, and 
the knights of Norman origin, completely armed, formed his 
guard. One of these, called Robert de Brus, a man of advanced 
age, who held for the Scotch king, by reason of his fief of Annan- 
dale, and had no cause for personal enmity against his country- 
men of England, approached the king at the moment when he 
was about to give the signal of attack, and with an air of melan- 
choly, thus spoke to him, “Oh, king, hast thou considered 
against whom thou art going to fight? It is against the Nor- 
mans and the English, who have always served thee so well with 
advice and arms, and have assisted thee to bring in subjection 
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thy people of the Gallic race. Thou thinkest thyself quite sure 
of the submission of these tribes; thou hopest to be able to 
maintain them in subjection with the assistance only of thy 
Scotch men-at-arms; but reflect that it is we who have reduced 
them to obediezice, and that this is the cause of the hatred with 
which they are animated against our countrymen.” This dis- 
course appeared to make a great impression upon the king of 
Scotland. But his nephew William, exclaimed impatiently, 
“These are the words of a traitor!” The old Norman only 
replied to this affront by immediately retracting, according to 
the forms of the age, his oath of fealty and homage, and gal- 
lopped towards the enemy. 

Then the Highlanders who surrounded the king, raising their 
voices, shouted the ancient name of their country, A/ben / Alben ! 
This was the signal for the combat. The men of Cumberland, 
and of Liddisdale, and Teviotdale, made a firm quick charge 
upon the centre of the Norman army, and, as an ancient nartator 
expresses it, broke it like a cobweb. But, being ill-supported by 
the other Scotch divisions, they could not reach the standard of 
the Anglo-Normans ; these latter formed again, and repulsed the 
assailants with loss, and, in the second charge, the long javelins 
of the Scots of the south-west were broken against the mailed 
hauberks and the shields of the Normans. The Highlanders 
then drew their broadswords to come to close combat; but the 
Saxon archers, extending themselves on the flanks, assailed them 
with a shower of arrows, whilst the Norman knights charged them 
in the front, in close ranks, and with lances couched. “It was 
a fine sight,” says a contemporary, “to see these stinging flies 
start buzzing from the bows of the southern men, and darkeh thé 
air like thick dust.” 

The Gaels, hardy and brave, but little practised in regular 
evolutions, dispersed immediately that they found thetnselves 
incapable of breaking the enemy’s ranks. The whole Scotch 
army, forced to make a retreat, drew back towards the Tyne. 
The conquerors did not pursue them beyofid that river; and 
the extent of country which had revolted on the approach of thé 
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Scotch, remained, notwithstanding their defeat, free from the 
Norman dominion. For a long time after this battle, Westmore- 
land and Northumberland were part of the Scotch kingdom; the 
new political state of these three provinces prevented the Anglo- 
Saxon character ftom dying out there so quickly as in the southern 
patts of England. The national traditions and popular romances, 
survived and were perpetuated north of the Tyne; from thence 
the old English poetry, all traces of which had been lost in all 
places inhabited by the Normans, in which a foreign poetry had 
replaced it, again appeared, at a later time, in the southern 
provilices, 


The Inbusion of Mand. 


THIERRY. 


Having been invited into England by her friends, Matilda 
disembarked on the 22nd of September in the year 1139, threw 
herself into Arundel castle, on the coast of Sussex, and from 
thence reached Bristol castle, which was held by her illegitimate 
brother, Robert earl of Gloucester. At the news of the arrival of 
the pretendress, many secret discontents and intrigues came to 
light. The greater part of the nobles of the north and west made 
@ solemn renunciation of their homage and allegiance to Stephen 
of Blois, and renewed the oath that they had taken to the daughter 
of king Henry. The whole Norfnan race in England seemed to 
have been divided, in one moment, into two factions, who regarded 
each other with defiance, before coming to an engagement. 
“Suspicion,” says the historian of that time, “was roused in the 
breast of each man, even of his neighbour, his friend, or his 
brother.” 

Fresh bands of Brabanion soldiers, engaged by one or other of 
the rival parties, came with arms and baggage, by different ports, 
and various roads, to the gathering points fixed by the king or by 
Matilda: each side promised them, for their pay, the lands of the 
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opposite faction. In order to bear the cost of this civil war, the 
Normans sold and under-sold their domains, their villages, and 
their townships, together with the inhabitants and their posses- 
sions. Several of them made incursions on the domains of their 
adversaries, and carried off the horses, the oxen, the sheep, 
and the English, whom they seized even in the villages, and 
took away in chains, The general terror was such, that if 
the inhabitants of any city or town saw three or four horse- 
men approaching in the distance, they immediately took 
flight. 

This extreme alarm arose from the horrible reports which were 
spread of the fate of the men whom the Normans had seized and 
imprisoned in their castles, ‘They carried off,” says the Saxon 
chronicle, “all who they thought possessed any property, men 
and women, by day and by night; and whilst they kept them 
imprisoned, they inflicted on them tortures, such as no martyr 
ever underwent, in order to obtain gold and silver from them. 
Some were suspended by their feet, their heads hanging over 
smoke, others were hung by their thumbs, with fire under their 
feet ; they pressed the heads of some with a cord, so tight as to 
force in the skull; others were thrown into pits full of snakes, 
toads, and all kinds of reptiles ; others were placed in the chambre- 
a-cruciy, the name that was given, in the Norman language, to a 
short, narrow kind of chest, very shallow, and lined with sharp 
stones, in which the sufferer was pressed, until his limbs were all 
dislocated. 

“In most of the castles they kept a set of chains so heavy that 
two or three men could hardly lift them ; the unhappy being upon 
whom they were laid, was held up by an iron collar fixed in a 
post, and could neither sit, lie down, nor sleep. They killed 
many thousands of persons by hunger. They imposed tribute 
after tribute upon the towns and villages, calling this m their 
tongue, éenserée. When the citizens had nothing more to give 
them, they plundered and burnt their town. You might have 
travelled a whale day without finding a single soul in the towns, 
or a cultivated field) The poor died of hunger, and those who 
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had tormerly been well off now begged their bread from doo: to 
door. Whoever had it in his power to leave ngland, did so. 
Never was a country delivered up to so many miseries and mis- 
fortunes, even in the invasions of the pagans it suffered less than 
now. Neither the cemeteries nor the churches were spired, tl cy 
seized all they could, and then set fire to the church to till the 
ground was useless. It was openly reported that Christ and his 
saints were sleeping ” 

The greatest terror reigned in the environs of Bristol, where the 
empress Matilda and her, Angevins had established their head 
quarters. All the day through there were being brought into the 
town men bound and gagged, either with a piece of wood, or with 
a notched iron bit. There as constantly went out troops of 
soldiers 1s disguise, who, concealing their arms and their language 
under the English habit, scattered themselves over the populous 
distnicts, and mixed with the crowd, in the markets and in the 
streets; suddenly they would seize any one who seemed from 
their appearance to be in easy circumstances, and carry them to 
their head-quarters, to set a ransom on them. King Stephen led 
his army first against Bristol, this town, which was strong and 
well-defended, resisted the royal army, and the soldiers, in revenge, 
devastated and burnt the environs The king then attacked, one 
by one, and with more success, the Norman castles situated on 
the borders of Wales, nearly all the lords of which had declared 
against him. 

Whilst he was engaged in this long and harassing war, an in 
surrection broke out on the eastern side, the fens of Ely, which 
had served as a refuge to the last of the free Saxons, became a 
camp for the Normans of the Anjou faction, Baldwin de Revier 
and Lenoir, bishop of Ely, raised entrenchments of stone and 
cement against Stephen, in the very place where Hereward had 
erected a fort of wood against king William This locality, always 
formidable to the Norman authorities, on account of the facilities 
which it afforded for union and defence, had been placed, by 
Henry I. under the control of a bishop, who was to aid the count 
and viscount in their superintendence of the province. The first 
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bishop of the new diocese of Ely was that Hervé whom the Welsh 
had expelled from Bangor: the second was Lenoir, or Nigel, who 
frustrated the great conspiracy of the English, in 1137. It was not 
for any personal zeal for king Stephen, byt in a spirit of patriotism, 
as a Norman, that he then served the king against the Saxons, 
and as soon as the Normans declared against Stephen, Lenoir 
joined them, and undertook to make the islands in his diocese 
a gathering-place for Matilda’s partisans. 

Stephen attacked his enemies in this camp, in the same manner 
that the Conqueror had formerly attacked the Saxon refugees in 
that place. He constructed bridges of boats, over which his 
cavalry passed, and completely routed the soldiers of Baldwin of 
Reviers, and bishop Lenoir. The bishop fled to Gloucester, 
where the daughter of Henry I. then was, with her principal 
adherents. All her party in the west, encouraged by the king's 
absence, repaired the breaches in their castles ; or, converting the 
towers of the great churches into fortresses, filled them with 
engines of war; they dug trenches round, in the churchyards 
even, so that the carpses were uncovered and the bones of the 
dead scattered about. The Norman bishops did not scruple to- 
take part in these military operations ; nor were they less active 
than athers in torturing the English, to extract ransom from them. 
They were seen, as in the first years of the conquest, mounted on 
wat-horses, completely armed, with a lance or baton in their 
hands, superintending the works and the attacks, or dran ing lots 
for a share of the booty. 

The bishops of Chester and of Lincoln distinguished themselves 
amongst the most warlike. The latter rallied the troops dispersed 
at the camp of Ely, and formed another army in the eastern coast, 
which king Stephen attacked, but with less success than the first ; 
his troaps, victorious at Ely, were routed near Lincoln, aban- 
doned by all around him, the king defended himself single-handed 
far some time, but was at last obliged to surrender ; he was taken 
to Gloucester, the quarters of the countess of Anjou, who, by the 
advice of her council of war, had him imprisoned in the dungeon 
of Bristol castle, This defeat was a death-blow to the royal cause, 
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Stephen’s Norman partisans, seeing him vanquished and a captive, 
went over in crowds to Matilda’s side. His own brather, Henry, 
b sho» of Winchester, declared for the victoriqus faction; and the 
Saxon peasants, who detested both parties equally, teok advan- 
tage of the misfortunes of the conquered side to plunder and 
maltreat them in their rout. 

The grand-daughter of the Conqueror made her triumphal entry 
into Winchester: bishop Henry received her at the gates, at the 
head of the clergy of all the churches. She took possession of 
the regalia, as well as the treasure belonging to Stephen, and con- 
voked a great council of Norman prelates, counts, barons, and 
knights. The assembly made Matilda queen, and the bishop 
who presided pronounced the following form: “ Having first, as 
is our duty, invoked the assistance of Almighty God, we elect as 
lady of England and Normandy, the daughter of the glorious, 
rich, good, and pacific king Henry, and promise to render her 
fealty and support.” But queen Matilda’s good fortune soon 
made her disdainful and arrogant; she ceased to take the advice 
of her old friends, and treated harshly such of her adversaries, 
who desired to be at peace with her. The authors of her eleva- 
tion often met with a refusal to any request they might make, and 
if they bowed down before her, says an old historian, she did not 
rise to them. This conduct chilled the zeal of her most devoted 
adherents, and the greater number withdrew from her, without, 
however, declaring for the dethroned king, passively awaiting the 
final issue of events. 

From Winchester the new queen proceeded to London. She 
was the daughter of a Saxon, and the Saxon citizens, from a kind 
of national sympathy, regarded her presence in their city with 
greater favour than that of the king, who was of entirely foreign 
descent ; but the good will of these men, enslaved by the con 
quest, made little impression on the proud heart of the wife of the 
count of Anjou, and her first notice of the people of London, was 
the demand of an enormous poll-tax. The citizens, whom the 
devastations of war, and Stephen’s exactions had reduced to such 
a state of distress that they were in immediate fear of a famine, 
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implored the queen to have pity on them, and to delay the impo- 
sition of fresh taxes, until they were relieved from their present 
misery. “The king has left us nothing,” the deputies of the 
citizens said to her in a submissive tone. “ I understand,” replied 
the daughter of Henry I., with a disdainful air, “you have given 
all to my adversary, you have conspired with him against me, and 
you expect me to spare you.” The citizens of London being 
forced to pay the tax, took this opportunity of mak ng a humble 
request to the queen. “Restore to us,” was their demand, “the 
good laws of thy great uncle, Edward, in the place of those of thy 
father, king Henry, which are bad and too harsh for us.” But, as 
though she were ashamed of her maternal ancestors, and had 
abjured her Saxon descent, Matilda was enraged at this request, 
treated those who had thus dared to address, as if they had been 
guilty of the greatest insolence, and uttered terrible menaces 
against them. Wounded to the depths of the heart, but dis- 
sembling their vexation, the citizens returned to their hall of 
council, where the Normans, less suspicious than formerly, now 
allowed them to assemble, to arrange between tliemselves, by com- 
mon accord, the sharing of the taxes; for the government had 
adopted the custom of levying a general tax on each town, with- 
out troubling themselves as to the mode in which the demand 
was met by individual contributors. | 
Queen Matilda was awaiting in full security, either in the Con- 
queror’s tower, or in William Rufus’s palace, at Westminster, the 
return of the citizens’ deputies, to offer her on their knees the sacks 
of gold that she had demanded from them, when suddenly the bel!s 
of the town sounded an alarm, and the streets and squares were 
filled with crowds of people. From each house sallied a man 
armed with the first warlike instrument on which he could lay 
his hand. An ancient writer compares the multitude which 
tumultuously gathered together, to bees issuing from the live. 
The queen and her Norman and Angevin men-at-arms, seeing 
themselves surrounded, and not daring to risk, in the narrow 
crooked streets, a conflict in which superiority of arms and mili- 
tary science could be of no use to them, quickly mounted horse 
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ana fled. They had scarcely passed the last houses in the subutb 
when a troop of Englisn hastened to the apaitments which they had 
inhabited, forced open the doors, and not finding them there, plun 
dered all that they had left The queen galloped towards Oxford, 
with her barons and knights; who at intervals detached them- 
selves, one by one, from the cortége, to make their escape with 
greater safety, alone, by cross roads, and by-ways, Matilda entered 
Oxford, accompanied by her brother, the earl of Gloucester, and 
the small number of those who had found this road the most 
convenient for themselves, or who had overlooked their own 
safety in consideration for hers 

In fact, there was little danger , for the inhabitants of London, 
satisfied with having chased the new queen of England from their 
walls, did not attempt to pursue her. Their insurrection, the 
result of an outbreak of indignation, with no previously concerted 
plan, and unconnected with any other movement, was not the first 
step of a national insurrection. The expulsion of Matilda and 
her adherents, did not turn to the advantage of the English 
people, but to that of Stephen’s partisan, The latter quickly 
re-entered London, occupied the city, and filled it with their 
troops, under the pretence of an alliance with the citizens The 
wife of the captive king repaired to London, and took up her 
quarters there, and all that the citizens then gamed was the 
privilege of enlisting to the number of a thousand men with 
casques and hauberks, among the troops thit assembled in the 
name of Stephen of Blois, and of serving as auxilaries of the 
Normans under William and Rogei de la Chesnage 

The bishop of Winchester, seeing Ins brother’s party regaining 
some strength, deserted the opposite side, and declared again tor 
the prisoner at Bristol, he set up Stephen’s banner on Windsor 
castle, and on his episcopal residence, which he had fortified and 
embattled like a castle. Robert of Gloucester and the partisans 
of Matilda came and laid siege to it ‘The garrison of the castle, 
built in the middle of the town, set fire to the houses to annoy 
the besiegers; and, at the same time, the army of London, 
attackmg them unawares, obliged them to take refuge in the 
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churches, which were then set fire to, in order to drive them out. 
Robert of Gloucester was taken prisoner, and his followers 
dispersed. Barons and knights, throwing away their arms, and 
marching on foot, in order not to be recognised, traversed the 
towns and villages under false names. But besides the partisans 
of the king, who pressed them closely, they encountered other 
enemies on their road, the Saxon peasants and serfs, who were as 
remorseless to them in their defeat as they had formerly been to 
the opposite faction. They arrested the progress of these proud 
Normans, who, in spite of their attempts at disguise, were betrayed 
by their language, and drove them along with whips. The bishop 
of Canterbury, some other bishops, and numbers of great lords 
were maltreated in this manner, and stripped of their clothing. 
Thus this war was to the English a cause both of misery and of 
joy, of that frantic joy which is experienced, in the midst of 
suffering, by rendering evil for evil. The grand-son of a man 
slain at Hastings would feel a moment’s pleasure when he found 
the life of a Norman in his power, and the Englishwomen, who 
had plied the distaff in the service of the high Norman ladies, 
joyfully recounted the story of the sufferings of queen Matilda on 
her departure from Oxford: how she fled, accompanied only by 
three men-at-arms, in the night, on foot, through the snow, 
and how she had passed, in great alarm, close to the enemy’s 
posts, hearing the voice of the sentinels, and the sound of the 
military signals. 
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Stephen and Maud. Kears, 


** As soon as Keats had finished * Otho,’ Mr. Brown suggested to him the 
character and seign of king Stephen, beginning with his defeat by the empress 
Maud, and ending with the death of his son Eustace, as a fine subject for an 


English historical tragedy. is Keats undertook, assuming to himself, how- 
ever, the whole conduct of the drama, and wrote some hundred and thirty 
lines.” Moncton Milnes's Life of Keats, 


ScENE L—Field of Batile. 
Alarum, Enter Kinc STEPHEN, Knights, avd Soldiers. 


Stephen. If shame can on a soldier's vein-swoll'n front 
Spread deeper crimson than the battle’s toil, 
Blush in your ¢asing helmets! for see, see | 
Yonder my chivalry, my pride of war, 
Wrench’d with an iron hand from firm array, 
Are routed loose upon the plashy meads, 
Of honour forfeit. O, that my known voice 
Could reach your dastard ears, and fright you more! 
Fly, cowards, fly! Gloucester is at your backs ! 
Throw your slack bridles o’er the flutried manes, 
Ply well the rowel with faint trembling heels, 
Scampering to death at last ! 
First Knight, The enemy 
Bears his flaunt standard close upon their rear. 
Second Knight, Sure of a bloody prey, seeing the fens 
Will swamp them girth-deep. 
Stephen. Over head and ears, 
No matter! 'Tis a gallant enemy ; 
How like a comet he goes streaming on. 
But we must plague him in the flank,—hey, friends ? 
We are well breath’d,—follow ! 


Enter EARL BALDWIN and Soldiers, as defeated. 


Stephen. De Redvers! 
What is the monstrous bugbear that can fright 
Baldwin? 
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Baldwin. No scare-crow, but the fortunate star 
Ot boisterous Chester, whose fell truncheon now 
Points level to the goal of victory. 

This way he comes, and if you would maintain 
Your person unaffronted by vile odds, 
Take horse, my lord. 

Stephen. And which way spur for life? 

Now I thank Heaven I am in the toils, 

That soldiers may bear witness how my arm 

Can burst the meshes. Not the eagle more 

Loves to beat up against a tyrannous blast, 

Than I to meet the torrent of my foes. 

This is a brag,—be 't so,—but if I fall 

Carve it upon my scutcheon’d sepulchre. 

On, fellow soldiers! Earl of Redvers, back 

Not twenty Earls of Chester shall brow-beat 

The diadem. [Bxeunt, Alarum. 


SCENE I].—Another part of the Fda. 


Trumpets sounding a Victory. Enter GLOCESTER, Knights, and 


Forces. 


Glocester. Now may we lift our bruised visors up, 
And take the flattering freshness of the air, 
While the wide din of battle dies away 
Into times past, yet to be echoed sure 
In the silent pages of our chroniclers. 
First Knight, Will Stephen's death be mark’d there, my 
good lord, 
Or that we gave him lodging in yon towers? 
Géocester, Fain would I know the great usurper’s fate. 


Enter two Captains severally. 


First Captain. My lord! 
Second Captain. Most noble earl ! 
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First Captain, The king— 
Second Captain. The empress greets—~ 
Glocester, What of the king? 
First Captain. He sole and lone maintains 
A hopeless bustle ‘mid our swarming arms, 
And with a nimble savageness attacks, 
Escapes, makes fiercer onset, then anew 
Eludes death, giving death to most that dare 
Trespass within the circuit of his sword ! 
He must by this have fallen. Baldwin is tiken; 
And for the Juke of ‘Bretagne, like a stag 
He flies, for the Welsh beagles to hunt down. 
God save the empress! 


Glocester. Now our dreaded queen; 
What message from her highness ? 
Second Captain, Royal Maud 


From the throng’d towers of Lincoln hath look’d down, 
Like Pallas from the walls of Ilion, 

And seen her enemies havock’d at her feet. 

She greets most noble Glocester from her heart, 
Intreating him, his captains, and brave knights, 

To grace a banquet. The high city gates 

Are envious which shall see your triumph pass; 

The streets are full of music. 


Enter Second Knight. 


Glocester. Whence come you? 

Second Knight. From Stephen, my good prince, —~ 
Stephen ! Stephen ! 

Glocester Why do you make such echoing of his name ? 

Second Knight. Because I think, my lord, he is no man. 
But a fierce demon, ’nointed safe from wounds, 
And misbaptised with a Christian name. 

Glocester. A mighty soldier !—Does he still hold out? 

Second Knight. He shames our victory. His valour still 
Keeps elbow-room amid our eager swords, 
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And holds our bladed falchions all aloof— 
His gleaming battle-axe being slaughter-sick, 
Smote on the morion of a Flemish knight, 
Broke short in his hand ; upon the which he flung 
The heft away with such a vengeful force, 
It paunch’d the earl of Chester’s horse, who then 
Spleen-hearted came in full career at him. 
Glocester. Did no one take him at a vantage then? 
Second Knight. Three then with tiger leap upon him flew, 
Whom, with his sword swift-drawn and nimbly held, 
He stung away again, and stood to breathe, 
Smiling. Anon upon him rush’d once more 
A throng of foes, and in this renew d strife, 
My sword met his and snapp’d off at the hilt. 
Glocester. Come, lead me to this man—and let us move 
In silence, not insulting his sad doom 
With clamorous trumpets. To the empress bear 
My salutation as befits the time. 
| Zxeunt GLOCESTER and Fotees. 


SCENE III. Zhe Field of Battie, 
Eatery STEPHEN unarmed, 


Stephen. Another sword! And what if I could seize 
One from Bellona’s gleaming armouty, 
Or choose the fairest of her sheaved spears ! 
Where are my enemies? Here, close at liand, 
Here come the testy brood. , for a sword ! 
I’m faint—a biting sword! A noble sword ! 
A hedge-stake—or a ponderous stone to hurl 
With brawny vengeance, like the labourer Cain. 
Come on! Farewell my kingdom, and all hail 
Thou superb, plumed, and helmeted renewn, 
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All hail—I would hot truck this brilliant day 
To rule in Pylos with a Nestor’s beard— 
Come on! 


Enter De Katms and Knights, &«, 


De Kaims. 1st madness or a hunger after death 
That makes thee thus unarm’d throw tauhts at us? 
Yield, Stephen, or my sword’s point dips in 
The gloomy current of a traitor’s heart. 

Stephen. Do it, De Kaims, I will not budge an incl. 

De Kaims, Yes, of thy madness thou shalt take the meed. 

Stephen. Darest thou? 

De Kaims. How dare, against a man disarm’d ? 

Stephen. What weapons has the lidn but himself? 
Come not near me, De Kaims, or by the price 
Of all the glory I have won this day, 

Being a king, I will not yield alive 
To any but the second man of the realm, 
Robert of Glocester. 

De Kaims. Thou shalt vail to me. 

Stephen. Shall I, when I have sworn against it, sir? 
Thou think’st 11 brave to take a breathing king, 

That, on a court-day bow’d to haughty Maud, 
The awed presence-chamber may be bold 

To whisper, there’s the than who took alive 
Stephen—me—prisoner. Certes, De Kaims, 
The ambition is a noble one: 


De Kaims. Tis true, 
And, Stephen, I must compass it. 
Stephen. Ng, td, 


Do not tempt me to throttle you on the gorge, 
Or with my gauntlet crush your hollow breast, 
Just when your knighthood is grdwn ripe and full 
For lordship. 

A Solder. Is an honest yeoman’s spear 
Of no use ata need? Take that. 
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Stephen. Ah, dastard ! 
De Kaims. What, you are vulnerable! my prisoner. 
Stephen. No, not yet. I disclaim it, and demand 
Death as a sovereign right unto a king 
Who ’sdains to yield to any but his peer, 
If not in title, yet in noble deeds, 
The earl of Glocester. Stab to the hilt, De Kaims, 
For I will never by mean hands be led 
From this so famous field., Do you hear! Be quick! 


Trumpets. Enter the Earl of CHESTER and Knights, 


ScenE IV.—A Presence Chamber. 


Queen Maun iz a Chair of State, the Farls of GLocesrer and 


CuEsTER, Lords, Attendants, 


Maud, Glocester, no more: I will behold! that Boulogne : 
Set him before me. Not for the poor sake 
Of regal pomp and a vain-glorious hour, 
As thou with wary speech, yet near enough, 
Hast hinted. 
Glocester. Faithful counsel have I given ; 
If wary, for your highness’ benefit. 
Maud, The Heavens forbid that I should not think so. 
For by thy valour have I won this realm, 
Which by thy wisdom I will ever keep. 
To sage advisers let me ever bend 
A meek attentive ear, so that they treat 
Of the wide kingdom’s rule and government, 
Not trenching on our actions personal. 
Advis’d, not school’d, I would be ; and henceforth 
Spoken to im clear, plain, and open terms, 
Not side-ways sermon’d at. 
Glocester. Then in plain terms, 
Once more for the fallen king— 
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Maud. Your pardon, brother, 
I would no more of that ; for, as I said, 
’Tis not for worldly pomp I wish to see 
The rebel, but as dooming judge to give 
* A sentence something worthy of his guilt. 
Glocester. Tf't must be so, I'll bring him to your presence. 
[ Zxz¢ GLOCESTER. 
Maud. A meaner summoner might do as well— 
My lord of Chester, is ’t true what I hear 
Of Stephen of Boulogne, our prisoner, 
That he, as a fit penance for his crimes, 
Eats wholesome, sweet, and palatable food 
Off Glocester’s golden dishes—drinks pure wine, 
Lodges soft? 
Chester. More than that, my gracious queen, 
Has angerd me. ‘The noble earl, methinks, 
Full soldier as he is, and without peer 
In counsel, dreams too much among his books. 
It may read well, but sure ’tis out of date 
To play the Alexander with Darius. 
Maud, Truth! Ithinkso. By heavens it shall not last. 
Chester. It would amaze your highness now to mark 
How Glocester overstrains his courtesy 
To that crime-loving rebel, that Boulogne— 
Maud, That ingrate ! 
Chester. For whose vast ingratitude 
To our late sovereign lord, your noble sire, 
The generous earl condoles in his mishaps, 
And with a sort of lackeying friendliness, 
Talks off the mighty frowning from his brow. 
Woos him to hold a duet in a smile, 
Or, if it please him, play an hour at chess.— 
Maud, A perjur’d slave ! 
Chester. And for his perjury, 
Glocester has fit rewards—nay, I believe, 
He sets his bustling household’s wits at work 
AA 
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For flatteries to ease this Stephen’s hours, 

And make a heaven of his purgatory ; 

Adorning bondage with the pleasant gloss 

Of feasts and music, and all idle shows 

Of indoor pageantry ; while siren whispers, 

Predestin'd for his ear, ’scape as half check’d 

From lips the courtliest and the rubiest, 

Of all the realm, admiring of his deeds. 
Maud. A frost upon his summer ! 


Chester. A queen’s nod 
Can make his June December. Here he comes. 
* # * + % 


The Feudal System, —. 


GbizoT. 


A good proof that, in the tenth century, the feudal system was 
necessary, and the only social state then possible, is the univer- 
sality of its establishment. Wherever barbarism ceased, every 
thing took the feudal form. At first, men saw in it nothing but 
the triumph of chaos. All unity, all general civilization vanished ; 
on all sides society was seen to dismember itself, and a number 
of small, obscure, isolated, and incoherent societies to arise in its 
place. This appeared to contemporaries the dissolution of all 
things, universal anarchy. Consult either the poets or the 
chroniclers of that time; they all believed themselves at the end 
of the world. It was, however, a new and real society which 
commenced, the feudal society, which was so necessary, so in- 
evitable, so much the only possible consequence of the anterior 
state, that every thing was merged in it, and adopted its form. 
Even those elements which appeared the most foreign to this 
system, the church, municipalities, royalty, were forced to accom- 
modate themselves to it; the churches became suzerains and 
vassals, the towns had lords and vassals, royalty was disguised 
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under suzerainship. Every thing was given in fief; not only lands, 
but certain rights, the right of felling in the forests, the tight of 
fishing: the churches gave flieir perquisites in fief, their gains by 
baptisms, and the churching of women. Water and money were 
given in fief. Inthe same way that all the general elements of 
society entered into the feudal frame, so the smallest details, the 
least important acts of common life came under the opetation of 
feudalism. 

In seeing the feudal form thus take possession of all things we 
are inclined to believe, in the first moment, that the essential vital 
principle of feudalism prevailed every where. This is a great 
mistake. In taking the feudal form, the institutions, the elements 
of society which were not analogous to the feudal system, did not 
renounce their peculiar nature and principles. The feudal church 
did not cease to be animated and governed, at bottom, by the 
theocratic principle ; and in order to make this principle the pre- 
vailing one, it laboured incessantly, now in concert with the royal 
power, now with the pope, now with the people, to destroy this 
system, of which, so to speak, it bore the livery. It was the same 
with royalty, and with the corporations: in the one, the monar- 
chical, in the other, the democratic principle, continued, in reality, 
to rule, Despite their feudal garb, these various elements of 
European society constantly laboured to free themselves from a 
form foreign to their true nature, and to assume that which cor- 
responded with their peculiar and vital principle. 

Having established the universality of the feudal form, we must 
avoid concluding from this the universality of the feudal principle, 
and studying feudalism indifferently wherever we meet with its 
physiognomy. To know and comprehend this system perfectly, 
to distinguish and judge of its effects with reference to modern 
civilization, we must examine it where the principle and form are 
in harmony ; we must study it in the hierarchy of lay possessors of 
fiefs, in the community of the conquerors of the European terri- 
tory. There we find the true feudal society ; in that telation we 
will now consider it. 

I spoke just now of the importance of moral questions, and of 
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the necessity of not avoiding any such. There is another order 
of considerations, entirely opposed to these, and which are in 
general too much neglected; I mean the material condition of 
society, the material changes in the being and living of mankind, 
produced by a fresh event, by a revolution, by a new social state. 
This has not been always sufficiently considered ; it has not been 
sufficiently enquired what modifications these great crises of the 
world made in the material existence of men, in the material 
aspect of their relations, These modifications have more influence 
on general society than is supposed. Who does not know how 
much the influence of chmate has been studied, and how much 
importance is attached to it by Montesquieu. If we consider the 
direct influence of climate upon men, it is, perhaps, not so exten- 
sive as has been supposed ; it is, at any rate, vague, and difficult 
to discover. But the indirect influence of climate, that which 
results, for example, from the fact that in a warm country, men 
live in the open air, whilst in a cold country, they shut themselves 
in the interior of their habitations, that here they live on one 
kind of food, there on another, are facts of extreme import- 
ance, and which, by simply changing material life, act power- 
fully on civilization. Every great revolution produces in the 
social state modifications of this kind, which should be carefully 
considered. 

The establishment of the feudal system caused one of these 
modifications, the importance of which must be allowed. It 
altered the distribution of the inhabitants on the face of the land. 
Until then, the owners of the land, the sovereign population, lived 
in united masses, more or Jess numerous, either settled in the 
interior of the towns, or wandering in bands, through the country. 
Feudalism caused these men to become isolated, each in his own 
habitation, at great distances from each other. You will perceive, 
at a glance, what influence this change necessarily exercised on 
the character and the course of civilization. The social preponder- 
ance, the government of society suddenly passed from the towns 
to the country ; private property took precedence of public pro- 
perty, private life of public life. Such was the first effect, an effect 
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purely material, of the triumph of feudal society. The furthei we 
investigate it, the more clearly will the consequences of this single 
fact be unfolded before our eyes. 

Let us examine this society in itself, and see what part it has 
played in the history of civilization. Let us first take feudalism 
in its most simple, its primitive, fundamental element ; let us 
consider the case of a single possessor of a fief, in his domain ; 
let us see what will be the position, and the duties of all those 
who compose the little society by which he is surrounded. 

He establishes himself in an isolated, elevated situation, which 
his first care is to render safe and strong ; he there constructs what 
he will call his castle. With whom does he establish himself? 
With his wife and children ; perhaps some freemen, who have not 
become proprietors, have attached themselves to his person, and 
continue to live with him, at his table. These are the inhabitants 
of the interior of the castle. All around, at the foot, are grouped 
a little population of colonists and serfs, who cultivate the land 
belonging to the holder of the fief. In the midst of this inferior 
population religion plants a church, and establishes a priest. In 
the early days of the feudal system this priest was generally, at 
the same time the chaplain of the castle, and the pastor of the 
village; in time the two characters became distinct; and the 
village had its pastor living there, beside his church. This was 
the elementary feudal society, the feudal molecule, so to speak. 
It is this element which we have now to examine ; we must do so, 
in the two points of view from which it is necessary to regard all 
facts. What have been its results towards the development, first, 
of man, secondly, of society. 

We are quite right in examining this little society which I have 
just described, on these two points, and in placing faith in the 
result ; for it is the type, the faithful image, of the whole feudal 
society. The lord, the people on his domains, and the priest, are the 
features of feudalism, on a great as well as a small scale, separating 
from it royalty and the towns, which are distinct and foreign 
elements. 

The first fact whic’ strikes me in considering this little society, 
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is the prodigious importance which the possessor of the fief 
must have had, jn his own eyes, and in the eyes of those who 
surrounded him. The sentiment of personality, of individual 
liberty, was supreme in the barbaric life. Here it was entirely 
different : it was no longer only the liberty of the man, of the 
warrior ; it was the importance of the proprietor, the chief of the 
family, the master. This position necessarily gave rise to aa 
impression of immense superiority: a superiority entirely per- 
sonal, and very different from any we meet with in the course of 
other civilizations. I will give a proof of this. I take, in the 
ancient world, a grand aristocratic position, a Roman patrician, 
for example: like the feudal lord, the Roman patrician was the 
chief of the family, the master and superior. He was, besides, a 
religious magistrate, the pontiff in his family. But the importance 
of a religious magistrate was conferred on him from without ; it 
was not an importance purely personal and individual; he 
received it from on high; he was the delegate of the Divinity ; 
the interpreter of the religious creeds. The Roman patrician was, 
besides, the member of a corporation which lived united in the 
same place, a member of the senate ; this again was an importance 
which came to him from without, from his corporation, an extra- 
neous, borrowed importance. The greatness of the ancient aris- 
tocrats, associated with a religious and political character, was 
rather that of the position, of the corporation in general, than of 
the individual. That of the possessor of a fief was entirely indi- 
vidual ; he owed nothing to any one; all his rights, all his power 
was derived from himself. He was not a religious magistrate, he 
was not a member of a senate; all his importance was con- 
tained in his own person ; all that he was, he was of himself, in 
his own name. What an influence such a situation must have 
exercised upon him who occupied it ! What personal haughtiness, 
what prodigious pride, to be plain, what insolence must have 
arisen in his soul! Above him no superior of whom he was the 
representative and interpreter; beside him no equal; no power- 
ful general law oppressed him; there was no external power 
which coyld control his will ; he ‘felt no curb but the limits of his 
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strength, and the presence of danger. Sych was the moral 
influence of this situation on the character of him who held it. 

I proceed now to a second consequence, also most important, 
and too little considered, the particular turn of the feudal family 
spirit. 

Let us glance over the various family systems ; we will first take 
the patriarchal family, of which the Bible and the oriental monu- 
ments give the type. This family was very numerous; it was a 
tribe. The chjef, the patriarch, lived with his children, his near 
telatives, the various generations which were gathered around him, 
all his kindred and his servants, and he not only lived with them, 
but he had the same interests, the same occupations, he led the 
same life. Was not this the position of Abraham, of the patri- 
archs? is it nat that of the chiefs of the Arab tribes, who still keep 
up the form of the patriarchal life ? 

Another family system presents itself, the clam, a small society, 
the type of which we must seek for in Scotland, and Ireland, and 
through which a great portion of the European world has probably 
passed. This is no longer the patriarchal family. There isa 
great difference here between the situation of the chief and that 
of the rest of the population ; he did not even lead the same life ; 
the greater part tilled and served; he was idle, and a warrior. 
But their origin was the same; they all bore the same name; the 
ties of kindred, ancient traditions, mutual reminiscences, similar 
affections established between all the members of a clan a moral 
bond, a kind of equality. 

These are the two principal types of the family life with which 
history furnishes us. Is this then, the feudal family? Evidently 
not. It seems, at first, to have some affinity with the clan, but 
the difference is greater than the resemblance. The population 
which surrounded the holder of a fief was entirely unconnected 
with him ; they did not bear his name; between them and him 
there was no affinity, no bond either historical or moral. Neither 
was it the same as the patriarchal family. The possessor of a fief 
did not lead the same life, did not engage in the same occupa- 
tions as those who surrounded him ; he was idle and a warrior, 
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whilst the others were labourers. The feudal family was not 
numerous ; it was not a tribe; it confined itself to the family, 
properly so called, the wife and children; they lived apart from 
the rest of the population, in the interior of the castle. The 
colonists and serfs had no part with them; their origin was 
different, the inequality in their position was prodigious. Five or 
six individuals, in a situation at once superior and estranged from 
the rest, composed the feudal family. It must obviously have 
been invested with a peculiar character. It was narrow, concen- 
trated, constantly on the defensive, constantly forced to distrust, 
or, at least, to avoid, even its retainers. Domestic life would, of 
course, become of great importance. I am aware that the bru- 
tality of the passions, and the custom for the chief to spend his 
time in war or the chase, were great obstacles to the development 
of the domestic life. But this obstacle would be overcome; the 
chief necessarily returned habitually to his home; he always 
found there his wife and children, and few besides them; they 
would remain his only permanent society ; with them alone he 
would share his interests, his fate. It was impossible that 
domestic existence should not acquire great influence. Proofs 
of this abound. Was it not in the heart of the feudal family that 
the importance of women was developed? In all ancient 
societies, I do not speak of those in which the family spirit did 
not exist, but of those where it was powerful, in the patriarchal 
life, for instance, women did not hold nearly so high a place as 
they acquired in Europe under the feudal system. It was to the 
development, the preponderance of domestic manners inevitable 
in feudalism, that they chiefly owed this change, this advance in 
their position. The cause of this has been sought in the peculiar 
manners of the ancient Germans, in the national respect which, 
in the midst of their forests, they are said to haye borne towards 
women, German pattiotism has founded on a sentence of Tacitus 
I know not what superiority, what primitive and ineffaceable 
purity of manners, in the relation of the two sexes in the German 
race. Mere fancies. Sentences similar to that of Tacitus, senti- 
ments and customs like those of the ancient Germans are found 
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in the recitals of numbers of observers of savage and bubuous 
nations. There is nothing primitive in it, nothing peculiar to one 
race. It was in the effects of astrongly determined social system, 
in the progress, in the preponderance of domestic life that the 
importance of women in Europe onginated, and the prepondei 
ance of the domestic life became, very early, an essential feature of 
the feudal system 

A second fact, a fresh proof of the empire of the domestic life, 
equally characterises the feudal family , this 1s the spirit of inhe 
ntance, of perpetuation, which was evidently all powerful The 
spit of hereditary right 1s inherent in the family spirit , but it has 
nowhere been so fully developed as in feudalism This proceeded 
from the nature of the property with which the family was incor- 
porated The fief was not like any other property , it constantly 
needed a possessor who could defend it, work for it, acquit him 
self of the obligations inherited with the domain, and thus main 
tain it in its rank in the general association of the masters of the 
country From this sprang a kind of identity between the actual 
possessor of the fief and the fief itself, and all the generations of 
its future possessors. 

This circumstance contributed greatly to strengthen and draw 
closer the family ties, already rendered so powerful by the nature 
of the feudal family. 


The Feudal Spsten,—il. 


GulzoT 


I now leave the seignorial dwelling, and descend amongst the 
little population that surrounds it. Here, everything has u 
different aspect The nature of man is so good, so fertilizing, that 
when a social position has lasted for some time, it establishes 
between those who are connected by it, whatever may be con- 
ditions of the connexion, a kind of moral bond, sentiments 
of protection, benevolence, and affection. ‘Thus it was in feudal- 
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ism. No doubt, in the course of time there may have sprung up 
some moral relations, some habits of affection, between the colo- 
nists and the possessor of the fief. But this must haye happened 
in spite of their relative position, not from its influence. Can- 
sidered in itself, the position was radically had. There was 
nothing morally common between the possessor of the fief and the 
colonists ; they were part of his domain, they were his property ; 
and under this word property are comprised all the rights which 
we now call rights of public sovereignty, as well as the rights of 
private property, the night of imposing laws, taxes, and punish- 
ments, as well as that of disposing of, and selling, As far as this 
can be said of the relative position of man to man in any case, 
there were between the lord and the cultivators of his domains, 
no rights, no guarantees, no society. 

This was, I fancy, the cause of that truly intense and invincible 
hatred with which the people have, at all times, regarded the 
feudal system, the remembrance of it, its very name. It is not an 
unexampled case for men to submit to oppressive despotisms, and 
become accustomed to them, even so far as almost to prefer 
them, Theocratic and monarchical despotism have more than 
once obtained the approbation, almost the affection of the popu- 
lation submitted to them. Feudal despotism has always been 
repulsive, odious; it has oppressed the destinies, but mever 
reigned over the souls of men. The reason is, that in the 
theocracy and the monarchy, the power is exercised in virtue of 
certain persuasions common to the master, and to fhe subjects; 
it is the representative, the minister of another power, superior to 
all human powers; it speaks and acts in the name of the Divinity, 
or of a general idea, not in the name of man himself, of man alone. 
Feudal despotism is quite another thing; it is the power of an 
individual over an individual, the dominion of the personal and 
capricieus will o. aman. It is, perhaps, the only tyranny, which, 
to his eternal hongur, man will never consent to accept. When- 
ever he sees in his ruler, a mere man, when the will which oppresses 
him is only a human will, individual as his own, he is offended, 
and endures the yoke with indignation. Such was the true, 
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distinctive character of the feudal power ; and such is the origin 
of the antipathy which it never ceased to inspire. 

The religious element which was associated with it was little 
calculated to lighten the burden. I do not fancy that the influ- 
ence of the priest was much, in the little society which I have 
described, nor that he was very successful in legitimating the con- 
nection between the inferior population and its lord. The church 
has exercised a very great influence over European civilization, 
but this it has done by proceeding in a general manner, by chang- 
ing the general dispositions of mankind. When we examine 
closely into the little feudal society, properly so called, we find 
the influence of the priest between the lord and the colonists to 
be hardly anything. Most frequently he was himself as rough 
and inferior as a serf, and very little able, either by situation or 
disposition, to oppose the arrogance of the lord. No doubt, as 
he was only called upon to sustain and develop some moral life 
in the inferior population, he was dear and useful to them on this 
account, and he probably diffused something of consolation and 
life; but he could do, and did, I conceive, very little for their 
fortune. 

I have examined the elementary feudal society; I have placed 
before you the principal consequences which might accrue from it, 
either to the possessor of the fief himself, to his family, or to the 
population congregated around him. Let us now leave these 
narrow bounds. The population of the fief was not confined to 
the territory, there were other societies, analogous or different, to 
which it bore relation. What influence did this general society to 
which it belonged exercise over civilization ? 

I will make a short observation before replying: it is true that 
both the possessor of the fief and the priest belouged to a general 
society, they had, at a distance, numerous relations. It was not 
the same with the colonists, and serfs: every time that, to desig- 
nate the rural population, at this period, we employ a general 
word, which seems to imply one and the same society, the word 
people, for example, we speak untruly. There was for this popu- 
lation no general society ; its existence was entirely local. Beyond 
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the territory which thcy inhabited the colonists had no connexion 
with anyone, were neither bound to any one, or to anything. 
There was for them no common destiny, no common country ; 
they did not form a people. When we speak of the feudal asso- 
ciation as a whole, it is the possessors of fiefs only that ‘are con- 
cemed. 

Let us see what were the relations of the petty feudal society 
with the general society with which it was connected, and what 
consequences these relations would probably have on the develor- 
ment of civilization. 

You know what ties bound the possessors of fiefs among them- 
selves, what relations were attached to their property, what were 
the obligations of service on the one part, and protection on the 
other. I shall not enter into the details of these obligations, it is 
enough that you have a general idea of them. From them there 
was necessarily implanted in the mind of cach possessor of a fief 
a certain number of moral ideas and sentiments, ideas of duty, 
sentiments of affection. It is obvious that the principle of fidelity, 
of devotion, of loyalty to engagements, and all the sentiments 
connected with these, must have been developed and maintained 
by the relations of the possessors of fiefs among themselves. 

These obligations, duties and sentiments, endeavoured to con- 
vert themselves into nghts and institutions. Every one knows 
that feudalism desired to regulate by law the extent of the services 
due from the possessor of the fief to his suzerain ; what were the 
services he might expect in return; in what cases the vassal owed 
military or pecuniary aid to his suzerain ; in what form the suze- 
tain ought to obtain the consent of his vassals for services to 
which they were not bound by the simple possession of their fief. 
Attempts were made to place all these rights under the guarantee 
of institutions the object of which was to ensure respect towards 
them. Thus, the seignorial jurisdictions were to dispense justice 
between the possessors of fiefs, upon claims carried before their 
common suzerain. Thus, every lord of any importance assembled 
his vassals in parliament, to treat with them on matters which 
fequired their consent or concurrence. There were, in short, a 
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collection of political, judicial, and military powers, by which they 
attempted to organise the feudal system, to convert the relations 
of the possessors of fiefs into rights and institutions, 

But these rights and institutions had no reality, no guarantee, 

If we inquire what is the nature of a guarantee, a political 
guarantee, we arrive at the perception that its fundamental cha- 
racter is the constant presence, in the midst o: the society, of a 
will, a power with the inclination and the ability to impose a law 
upon individual wills and powers, to make them observe the 
common rule, and respect the general right. 

There are only two possible systems of political guarantees : 
there must either be a particular will, and power, so superior to all 
others, that none can resist it, and that all are compelled to submit 
to it, as soon as it interferes; or else a public power, and will, the 
result of the concurrence and development o1 individual wills, 
which must likewise be in a condition, when it has issued from 
them, to rule over and obtain respect from all. 

Such are the only two possible systems of political guarantees : 
the despotism of an individual, or of a body, or free government. 

When we review all systems, we find that they are all included 
under one or other of these. 

Well, neither one nor the other existed, or could exist, under 
the feudal system. 

Doubtless, the possessors of fiefs were not all equal among 
themselves ; there were many more powerful than the rest, and 
many powerful enough to oppress the weaker. But there was not 
one, to begin with the highest suzerain, the king, who was ina 
condition to impose law on all the others, in a condition to 
compel obedience. Observe that all permanent means of power 
and action were wanting: there were no permanent troops, no 
permanent taxes, no permanent tribunals. The social powers 
and institutions were, in some sort, obliged to recommence, to be 
recreated each time they were needed. It was necessary to 
organize a tribunal for every process, an army for every war, a 
revenue whenever there was need of money; every thing was 
occasional, accidental, special; there was no means of central, 
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permanent, independent government. It is cléaf that, in such a 
system, no individual was capable of imposing his wilt om others, 
or of causing the general right to be respected by all. ; 

On the other hand, resisfance was as easy as répféssion’ was 
difficult. Shut up in his castle, having to do with a sthall number 
of enemies, easily finding, among the vassals situated in the same 
way as himself, means of coalition, and of agsistance, the pos- 
sessor of a fief had every facility for defending himself. 

Thus then the first system of political guarantees, the system 
which places them under the intervention of the most poterful, is 
proved to be impossible in feudalism. 

The other system, that of free government, of a public power, 
was equally impracticable ; it could never have arisen in the midst 
of feudalism. The reason is simple. When we speak, in the 
present day, of a public power, of what we call the rights of 
sovereignty, the right of imposing laws, taxes, and ptnishments, 
we all know, and think, that these rights belong to no individual, 
that no one has, on his own account, the right to punish others, 
to impose on them a burden, or a law. These are rights that 
pertain only to society in general, which are exercised in ifs name, 
which it holds, not of itself, but of the most High. Thus, when 
an individual comes before the power which is invested with these 
rights, the sentiment which moves him, perhaps unconsciously, is 
that he is in the presence of a public, legitimate authority, which 
has a mission to command him, and he is in a manner submissive, 
naturally and involuntarily, It was quite otherwise in feudalism. 
The possessor of the fief was invested with all the rights of 
sovereignty in his domain, and over the men that occupied it; 
they were inherent to the domain, and formed part of his private 
property. What we now call public rights, were then private 
rights; what are now public powers, were then private powers. 
When a holder of a fief, after having exercised sovereignty in his 
own name, as proprietor, over all the population among whom he 
lived, went to an assembly, to a parliament held in the presence 
of his suzerain, a parliament not at all numerous, generally com- 
posed of his equals, or nearly so, he neither carried there, nor 
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brought away with him, an idea of public power. Such an idea 
was a contradiction to his whole existence, to all his acts in his 
domains. He only saw there men invested with the same rights 
and in the same situation as himself, acting as he did, in virtue of 
their personal will. Nothing led or obliged him to recognise, in 
the highest department of the goverhment, in the institutions 
which we call public, that character of superiority and geherosity, 
inherent to the idea which we form of political powers. And if 
he was discontented with the decision made there, he refused to 
concur in it, or appealed to force to resist it. 

Force was, under the feudal system, the true and habitual 
guarantee of right, if we may call force a guarantee. All rights 
appealed unceasingly to force to ensure their being recognised 
and respected. No institution succeeded in doing this. This 
was so thiich felt, that institutions were never applied to. If the 
seignorial courts, and parliaments of vassals had been in a con- 
dition to att, we should meet with them in history more frequently 
than we do; their rarity proves their uselessness, 


Secession of Perry IL. 


Hume, 


The extensive confederacies, by which the European potentates 
are now at once united ahd set in opposition to each other, and 
which, though they are apt to diffuse the least spark of dissension 
throughout the whole, ate at least attended with this advantage, 
that they prevent any violent revolutions or conquests in particular 
states, were totally unkhown in ancient ages; and the theory of 
foreign politics in each kingdom formed a speculution much less 
complicated and involved than at present. Commerce had no} 
yet bound together the most distant nations in so close a chain: 
wars, finished in one campaign, and often in one battle, were little 
affected by the movements of remote states. The imperfect com- 
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munication among the kingdoms, and their igdorance of each 
other’s situation, made it impracticable for a great number of them 
to combine in one project or effort: and above all, the turbulent 
spirit and independent situation of the barons or great vassals in 
each state gave so much occupation to the sovereign, that he was 
obliged to confine his attention chiefly to his own state and his 
own system of government, and was more indifferent about what 
passed among his neighbours. Religion alone, not politics, 
carried abroad the views of princes, while it either fixed their 
thoughts on the Holy Land, whose conquest and defence was 
deemed a point of common honour and interest, or engaged them 
in intrigues with the Roman pontiff, to whom they had yielded 
the direction of ecclesiastical affairs, and who was every day 
assuming more authority than they were willing to allow him. 

Before the conquest of England by the duke of Normandy, this 
island was as much separated from the rest of the world in politics 
as in situation ; and except from the inroads of the Danish pirates, 
the English, happily confined at home, had neither enemies nor 
allies on the continent. The foreign dominions of William con- 
nected them with the king and great vassals of France ; and while 
the opposite pretensions of the pope and emperor in Italy, produced 
a continual intercourse between Germany and that country, the 
two great monarchs of France and England formed, in another 
part of Europe, a separate system, and carried on their wars and 
negotiations, without meeting either with opposition or support 
from the others. 

On the decline of the Carlovingian race, the nobles in every 
province of France, taking advantage of the weakness of the 
sovereign, and obliged to provide each for his own defence, 
against the ravages of the Norman freebooters, had assumed, both 
in civil and military affairs, an authority almost independent, and 
had reduced within very narrow limits the prerogative of their 
princes. The accession of Hugh Capet, by annexing a great fief 
to the crown, had brought some addition to the royal dignity ; but 
this fief, though considerable for a subject, appeared a narrow 
basis of power for a prince who was placed at the head of so great 
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a community. The royal demesnes consisted only of Paris, 
Orleans, Estampes, Campaigne, and a few places scattered over 
the northern provinces. In the rest of the kingdom, the prince’s 
authority was rather nominal than real. The vassals were accus- 
tomed, nay entitled, to make war without his permission, on each 
other. They were even entitled, if they conceived themselves 
injured, to turn their arms against their sovereign, They exer- 
cised all civil jurisdiction, without appeal, over their tenants and 
inferior vassals, Their common jealousy of the crown easily 
united them against any attempt on their exorbitant privileges ; 
and as some of them had attained the power and authority of great 
princes, even the smallest baron was sure of immediate an effectual 
protection. Besides six ecclesiastical peerages, which, with the 
other immunities of the church, cramped extremely the general exe- 
cution of justice, there were six lay peerages, Burgundy, Normandy, 
Guienne, Flanders, Toulouse, and Champagne. which formed very 
extensive and puissant sovereignties. And though the combination 
of all those princes and barons could, on urgent occasions, muster 
a mighty power; yet was it very difficult to set that great machine 
in movement; it was almost impossible to preserve harmony in 
its parts; a sense of common interest alone could, for a time, 
unite them under their sovereign against a common enemy; but 
if the king attempted to turn the force of the community against 
any mutinous vassal, the same sense of common interest made the 
others oppose themselves to the success of his pretensions. Lewis 
the Gross, the last sovereign, marched at one time to his frontiers 
against the Germans at the head of an army of two hundred 
thousand men; but a petty lord of Corbeil, of Pinset, of Conci, 
was able, at another period, to set that prince at defiance, and to 
maintain open war against him. 

The authority of the English monarch was much more extensive 
within his kingdom, and the disproportion much greater between 
him and the most powerful of his vassals. His demesnes and 
revenue were large, compared to the greatness of his state: he 
was accustomed to levy arbitrary exactions on his subjects : his 
courts of judicature extended their jurisdiction into every part of 
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the kingdom: he could crush by his power, or by a judicial 
sentence, well or ill-founded, any obnoxious baron: and though 
the feudal institutions which prevailed in this kingdom, had the 
same tendency as in other states, to exalt the aristocracy and 
distress the monarchy, it required in England, according to its 
present constitution, a great combination of the vassals to oppose 
their sovereign-lord, and there had not hitherto arisen any baron 
so powerful as of himself to levy war against the prince, and to 
afford protection to the inferior barons. 

While such were the different situations of France and England, 
‘and the latter enjoyed so many advantages above the former ; the 
accession of Henry II., a prince of great abilities, possessed of so 
many rich provinces on the continent, might appear an event 
dangerous, if not fatal to the French monarchy, and sufficient to 
break entirely the balance between the states. He was master, in 
the right of his father, of Anjou and Touraine; in that of his 
mother, of Normandy and Maine; in that of his wife, Guienne, 
Poictou, Xaintogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, the Limousin. 
He soon after annexed Brittany to his other states, and was 
already possessed of the superiority over that province, which, on 
the first cession of Normandy to Rollo the Dane, had been 
granted by Charles the Simple in vassalage to that formidable 
ravager. These provinces composed above a third of the whole 
French monarchy, and were much superior in extent and — 
opulence to those territories which were subjected to the imme- 
liate jurisdiction and government of the king. ‘The vassal was 
here more powerful than the liege lord. The situation which 
had enabled Hugh Capet to depose the Carlovingian princes 
seemed to be renewed, and that with much greater advantages on 
the side of the vassal: and when England was added to so many 
provinces, the French king had reason to apprehend, from this 
conjuncture, some great disaster to himself and to his family: 
But in reality, it was this circumstance, which appeared so 
formidable that saved the Capetian race. 
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e Bise of Chomas & Becket. 


C. Mac FARLANE. 


The most powerful churchman, the most remarkable man of 
his country or of the times in which he lived—the priest that was 
strong enough to contend with the powerful, able, and popular 
Henry I].—was of the Saxon race, a native of the city of London, 
and the son of a London merchant. ‘The traditionary history of 
the family and birth of Thomas 4 Becket is highly romantic and pic- 
turesque. His father, Gilbert Becket or Beckie, who was born in 
London either at the end of the reign of the Conqueror or during 
the reign of William Rufus, went to the Holy Land during the 
reign of Henry I. It has been stated, but more upon conjecture 
than upon any contemporary proof, that he went in the train of 
some great Norman lord or crusading knight; but it appears to 
be quite as probable that he was carried to Palestine by his own 
devotion, and his commercial and enterprising spirit, and that he 
was a merchant of some substance before he went. Such jour- 
neys, undertaken by men of his class, had not been uncommon 
even in the old Saxon times ; they were rather frequent between 
the time of the Conquest and the time of the first Crusade, and 
when the Crusaders had obtained by conquest a firm establish- 
ment in Palestine, with possession of all the seaports of that 
country, such journeys certainly became very common. Trade 
and devotion have often travelled together, and thrived together. 
In all the countries of the East, a good portion of the pilgrims to 
the holy places were, and still are, traffickers. The shrines, 
the holy wells, the fountain-heads of rivers, the sacred islands, 
whether on the Nile or elsewhere, the holy mounts, and all 
other places that were reputed holy and attracted pilgrims to 
them, became either the regular seats of commerce, or the 
scenes of great annual fairs, for the interchange of commodities, 
often broucht from ycry distant districts and from countries 
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much varying in soil, production, and manufactures. Perhaps 
Gilbert Becket, like other merchant-pilgrims from England, may, 
for the sake of protection, have enrolled himself under the banner 
of some great Norman knight. While in the Holy Land, he had 
the misfortune to be taken prisoner by the Saracens, who generally 
made domestic slaves of the captives of their sword. Gilbert is 
represented as living in a state of slavery in the house of an Emir 
or Mohammedan chief; but, as the romantic story goes, the fair 
daughter of the Emir fell in love with his handsome person, and 
assisted him in making his escape; and when he was gone, finding 
that she could not live without him, she fled from her father’s 
house and from her own sunny climate, to seek her lover through 
the unknown countries of the West; and knowing only two words 
that were intelligible to European ears, her lover’s name and the 
name of his birthplace and home, she repeated wherever she 
went, “London! London! Gilbert! Gilbert!” Having, after 
many dangers and strange adventures, reached the English capital, 
she went from street to street, calling upon Gilbert, and weeping 
for that she could not find him. Her Eastern dress, her beauty, 
and her helpless condition drew crowds around her, and excited 
the sympathy of some good Londoners ; and at last her lover was 
either found out for her, or he met her in the streets as she was 
calling his name. Such lasting and heroic love could not go un- 
rewarded, and Becket, now a very thriving citizen, resolved to 
make the Syrian maiden his wife. But first she must renounce 
Mohammed and the Koran. She was speedily converted and 
baptized; and then married to Gilbert. The story struck the 
fancy of the artists and illuminators, and the baptism of the fair 
Syrian and her espousals seem to have been delineated and 
repeated in a good many old manuscripts. 

From this romantic marriage proceeded the great Thomas a 
Becket, who was born in London, in or about the year 1119. 
The boy was gifted with an extraordinary intelligence, a hand- 
some person, and most prepossessing manners; and his pros- 
perous father gave him all the advantages of education. He 
suidied successively at Merton Abbey, London, Oxford, and 
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Paris. In the French capital he applied himself to civil law, and 
acquired as perfect a mastery and as pure a pronunciation of the 
French language as any, the best educated, of the Norman nobles 
and officers. While yet a very young man, he was employed as 
clerk in the office of the sheriff of London, and probably acted 
as under-sheriff, a post then requiring much knowledge of law, 
and which was in after times occupied by Sir Thomas More. 
While in the sheriff’s office, he attracted the notice of Theobald, 
archbishop of Canterbury, a learned Norman, who had previously 
been prior of the great Benedictine abbey of Bec. Before this 
acquaintance with the primate began, the handsome and alert 
Thomas had become the intimate friend of a great baron who 
resided near London: and with this lord he rode, hunted, 
and hawked, and enjoyed all the other pleasures which were then 
considered as a monopoly of the aristocracy. He was qualified 
for the military profession and the honours of kinghthood, but 
archbishop Theobald, who conceived a great affection for him, 
advised nim to take orders and to continue the study of law, all 
lawyers and judges being at that time cho>en out of the priest- 
hood. Thomas followed the primate’s advice, and went to com- 
plete his study of the civil law at the then famous school of 
Bologna. After profiting by the lessons of the learned Gratian, 
and making himself master of the Italian language, Becket re- 
crossed the Alps, and stayed some time at Auxerre in Burgundy, 
to attend the lectures of another celebrated law professor. Qn 
his return to London, he took deacon’s orders, and his powerful 
patron, the archbishop, gave him some valuable church prefer- 
ment, free from the necessity of residence and the performance of 
any church duties. Not long after this, Theobald having some 
important negotiations to conclude at the court of Rome, sent 
Thomas & Becket to the pope as the best qualified person he 
knew. The young diplomatist acquitted himself with great ability 
and complete success, obtaining from the pontiff a prohibitory 
bull which defeated the design of crowning prince Eustace, the 
son of king Stephen, and which most materially contributed to 
put an end to the long and destructive civil war, and to place the 
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brave and accomplished Henry II. peacefully on the English 
throne. Becket's services were not forgotten by the empress 
Matilda and the house of Plantagenet. On Henry’s accession, in 
1154, archbishop Theobald had all the authority of prime minister, 
but being old and infirm, delegated the most of it to the active 
and able Becket, who was made Chancellor of the kingdom in 
1156, being the fiist Englishman since the Conquest that reached 
any eminent office under government. At the same time, king 
Henry, who was charmed with his wit, and who already preferred 
his services and society to those of any other man, whether French 
or English or of the mixed race, appointed him preceptor of the 
heir of the crown, and gave him the wardenship of the Tower of 
London, the castle of Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, and the 
honour of Eye in Lincolnshire, with three hundred and forty 
knights’ fees. His revenue, flowing in from so many sources, was 
immense ; and no man ever spent money more freely or magnifi- 
cently, or, for that time, with so much taste. He was the cardinal 
Wolsey of an earlier and ruder but more picturesque age. His 
house was a palace. It was stocked with the choicest hangings 
and furniture, with vessels of gold and silver ; it was constantly 
frequented by numberless guests of all goodly ranks from barons 
and earls to knights and pages and feudal retainers—of which last 
classes he had many hundreds that were his immediate vassals. 
His tables were spread with the choicest viands, his cups of silver 
and gold were filled with the choicest wines, the .richest dresses 
were allotted to his pages and serving men. There was a never- 
ceasing exercise of hospitality ; his feasts were more frequent and 
more splendid than those of any baron in the land—they were all 
but equal to those of the king. Mixed with this magnificence of 
the twelfth century there were of course certain things which 
would nowadays be considered as capital wants of common com- 
fort. The walls of the roam were hung with costly tapestry, the 
hanging roofs were beautiful and rich, but the floors were strewed 
with rushes or with hay and straw like stables. Fitz-Stephen, the 
minute biographer of & Becket, relates that as the number of 
guests was ofttimes greater than could find place at table, my Lord 
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Chancellor ordered that the floor should be every day covered 
with fresh hay or straw, in order that those who sat upon it to eat 
their dinners might nat soil their dresses, ‘The chancellor's out- 
door appearance was still more splendid. Like Cardinal Wolsey 
he environed the office of chancellor with all possible dignity and 
splendour, and never went to the court without having an immense 
retinue with him. On his foreign embassies he travelled like a 
king, and perhaps with more magnificence than any king in 
Europe, with the exception of his own master, could have dis- 
played. When he went on his famous embassy to Paris he took 
with him for his own use twenty changes of rich apparel; and he 
was attended by many great barons, two hundred knights, and a 
host of domestics, all richly armed and attired. As he travelled 
through France, his train of baggage-waggons and sumpter-horses, 
his huntsmen and faleoners with his hounds and hawks, excited 
the wonderment of all beholders. Whenever he entered a town, 
the ambassadorial procession was led by two hundred and fifty 
boys singing national songs; then followed his hounds, led in 
couples ; and then eight waggons, each with five large horses, and 
five drivers in new frocks. Every waggon was covered with skins, 
and guarded by two soldiers and one fierce mastiff. ‘Two of these 
waggons were loaded with that wine of Ceres, the generous old 
English ale, to be given to the people of the country. One carried 
the vessels and furniture of his chapel, another of his bed-chamber; 
a fifth was loaded with his kitchen apparatus; a sixth carried his 
plate and wardrobe ; and the remaining two waggons were devoted 
to the use of his household servants. Some of the grotesqueness 
of the time entered into this splendour. After the waggons came 
twelve sumpter-horses, @ monkey riding on each, with a groom behind 
on his knees. Then came the esquires, carrying the shields, and 
leading the war-horses f their respective knights; then other 
esquires (youths of gentle birth nurtured in Becket’s house), 
falconers, officers of the household, knights and priests ; and last 
of all appeared the great chancellor himself, with his noblest and 
most familiar friends. As Becket passed from town to town in 
this guise the French people were heard to exclaim, “ What 
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manner of man must the king of England be, when his chancellor 
can travel with so much state.” 

At home, this exaltation and splendour of a man of the Saxon 
race, the son of a London citizen and trader, evidently gave satis- 
faction to the mass of the English people, for he was to all intents 
their countryman, and in a manner of their own class and condi- 
tion. At the same time the Angevin-born king encouraged all his 
pomp and magnificence, though he sometimes twitted the chan- 
cellor on the finery of his attire. All such offices of regal govern- 
ment as were not performed by the ready and indefatigable king 
himself, were left to Becket, who had no competitor in authority 
and no rival in the royal favour and consideration of the people. 
Henry and his minister lived together like brothers. According 
to Peter of Blois, a contemporary, who knew more of Henry than 
any other that has written about him, it was notorious to all men 
that he and 4 Becket were “cor unum et animam unum” (of one 
heart and one mind in all things). The chancellor was an 
admirable horseman, and expert in hunting and hawking and in 
all the sports of the field. These accomplishments, and a never 
failing wit and vivacity, made him the constant companion of the 
king’s leisure hours, and the sharer (it is hinted) in less innocent 
pleasures than hunting and hawking—for Henry, who had married 
a princess of a very indifferent character for the sake of the 
dominions she brought him, was a very unfaithful husband, and 
the general licentiousness of the time was great. More than once 
4 Becket accompanied Henry in his wars in the south of France, 
and at several sieges he is said to have displayed his fearlessness 
and activity in being the first man to mount the breach. 

At the same time it is universally admitted that Becket was an 
able and honest minister, and that his administration was not 
only advantageous to his master, but, on the whole, extremely 
beneficial to the nation. He took a pride in protecting the quiet 
citizen against the violent man of war; and the experience of his 
father, and the things he had seen in his father’s house and in the 
city of London in his early days, had given him a sense of the 
importance of trade and industry. The envy of the aristocracy 
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only bound him the more to the cause of the people, or of that 
portion of them who were free men, and who were slowly but 
gradua ly and surely forming the broad basis of our cers état, 
Most of the excellent measures which distinguished the early part 
of the 1eign of Henry II. have been attributed to Becket’s advice, 
discriminating genius, good intentions, and patriotism We must 
not look for perfect legislature in such a period, or expect to find 
in the twelfth the political or public economy of the nineteenth 
century, but durmg Bechet’s administration internal tranquillity 
was restored to a country that had scarcely had a glimpse of that 
blessing for the space of twenty years, the baronial power was 
curbed, better judges were appointed, the currency, which had 
been alloyed and spoilt in the time of Stephen, was reformed, and 
trade with foreign countries was protected and encouraged. A 
charter was granted confirming the liberties and privileges of the 
citizens of London, who had valorously proved in the preceding 
reign their importance in the state. Fitz-Stephen says that there 
was nowhere so much trade, that no city in the world sent out its 
merchandise to so great a distance, that the London citizens 
were distinguished above all others in England for the elegance of 
their manners and dress, and the magnificence of their tables 

There were already thirteen large conventual churches and one 
hundred and thirty six parochial churches within the city and 
suburbs. It was in fact during this reign that London first became 
decidedly what Fitz Stephen calls it, the capital of the kingdom of 
Kngland But other trading cities were rapidly nsing in import- 
ance, as Bristol, Gloucester, Winchester, Chester, Dunwich, Nor- 
wich, Lynn, Lincoln, and Whitby Great attention was paid to 
the commercial navy, which was entirely manned by men of the 
Saxon or mixed race, and the frequent use Henry was obliged to 
make of this shipping in conveying his troops and stores to the 
Continent, and in attacking maritime towns, taught him to consider 
the naval force of England as an important arm of its strength, 
The commerce of England had never been so great since the de 

parture of the Romans as it became during the 1e1gn of Henry II. 
And perhaps 1t had not so flourished even in the best time of the 
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Roman dominion. The enriched citizens of London lived like 
barons and were frequently called so; and already some of the 
noblest of the aristocracy contracted matrimonial alliances with 
them. The two races were now entirely forgetting their old 
animosities, were coalescing into one undivided and indivisible 
nation, and under the common name of Englishman they had all 
English feelings, and were already beginning to show a spirit of 
resistance to all arbitrary power, and a knowledge and love of free 
institutions. 


Che Fall of Ghomas & Becket. 


THIERRY. 


In the year 1164, the royal justiciaries, revoking de facto the 
ancient law of the Conqueror, summoned before their assizes a 
priest who was accused of rape and of murder; but the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as ecclesiastical superior of all England, 
declared the summons to be null, in virtue of the privileges of the 
clergy, which were as ancient in the country as those of the 
Norman kings. He sent some agents of his own to seize the 
culprit, who was brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal, publicly 
beaten with rods, and suspended from all office for several years. 
This affair, in which justice was respected up to a certain point, 
but in which the authority of the royal judges was entirely disre- 
garded, gave great offence. Those of Norman descent were 
divided into two parties, of which the one approved, and the 
other severely censured the conduct of the primate. The bishops 
were for him, and the military men, the court, and the king were 
against him. The king, naturally obstinate, suddenly converted 
this individual difference into a question of general legislation ; 
and, convoking a great assembly of all the nobles and prelates, he 
solemnly exposed to them the numerous offences committed 
every day by the priests, and added that he had discovered the 
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means of repressing these disorders by following the ancient 
customs of his predecessors, especially those of his grandfather 
Henry I. ; he asked, according to the usual form, all the members 
of the assembly if they did not think it right that he should revive 
the customs of his grandfather. The laymen replied that such 
was their desire; but all the clerks, with Thomas at their head, 
answered: ‘ As far as is consistent with the honour of God, and 
of tke holy church.” “There is venom in those words,” replied 
the king in anger; he immediately left the bishops without 
saluting them, and the affair remained undecided. 

A few days after Henry II. called separately to his presence 
Roger, archbishop of York, Robert de Melun, bishop of Hereford, 
and some other English prelates, whose names by their French 
nature sufficiently indicate their origin. By promises, long explana- 
tions, and, perhaps, insinuations about the Englishman Becket’s sup- 
posed designs against the nobles of England, in short, by several 
arguments which historians do not particularize, the Anglo-Norman 
bishops were nearly all won over to the king’s side; they pro- 
mised to favour the re-establishment of the alleged customs of 
Henry L, who, to say the truth, had never practised any except 
those of William the Conqueror, the founder of the ecclesiastical 
privileges, and of the papal supremacy in England. The king 
further applied to the pope, for the second time since his dispute 
with the archbishop; and the pope, compliant to excess, at once 
sided with him, without examining into the rights of the affair ; 
he even deputed a special messenger, with apostolical letters, 
enjoining all the prelates, and especially him of Canterbury, to 
accept and observe all the laws of the king of England, whatever 
they might be. Standing alone in his opposition, and deprived of 
all hope of support, Becket was forced to yield. He went to the 
king at his residence at Woodstock, and promised, like the other 
bishops, to observe with good faith, and without any restrictions, 
all the Jaws that should be made. In order that this promise 
might be renewed in an authentic manner, in the midst of a 
solemn assembly, king Henry convoked, in the village of Cla- 
rendon, three miles from Salisbury, a great council of the Angie- 
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Normans, archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, and 
knights. 

The assembly of Clarendon was held in the month of March, 
in the year 1164, John, bishop of Oxford, presiding The king’s 
orators made a statement of the 1efoims, and entirely new arrange 
ments which he was pleased to entitle the ancient customs and 
liberties of his grandfather, Henry I The bishops gave their 
solemn approbation to all they had heard, but Becket refused 
his, accusing himself, on the contrary, of folly and weakness in 
having promised to observe without reservation the laws of the 
king, whatever they might be. The whole Norman council was 
in an uproar. The bishops supplicated Thomas, and the barons 
menaced him Two knights of the Temple implored him, with 
tears, not to dishonour the king , and whilst this scene was taking 
place in the great hall, there might be seen in the adjoming apart- 
ment men buckling on their coats of mail, and girding themselves 
with their swords The archbishop was alaimed, and gave his 
word to observe without reservation the customs of the kings 
grandfather, declaring, however, that, not being so quick as his 
colleagues, he had need of time to examine these customs before 
he could verify them. The assembly appointed commissioners to 
draw them up into articles, and admitting the archbishop’s pre- 
text of ignorance, adjourned the final decision of this attau to the 
following day 

The next day, the ancient customs, or constitutions, of Henry I. 
were produced in writing, divided into sixteen articles, containing 
an entire system of dispositions, which were quite contrary to the 
earliest made by the Anglo Norman kings, that 1s to say, the 
ordinances of William the Conqueror. There were besides, 
some special regulations, one of which forbade the ordination as 
priests, without the consent of their lord, of those who in the 
Norman language were called xaiz/s or naz/s, that 1s to say the 
serfs, who were all of the indigenous race The hishops were 
required to affix their seals in wax at the foot of the parchment 
which contained these sixteen articles , they all did so, with the 
exception of Thomas, who demanded a greater delay, and a copy 
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of the new laws to examine. But the want of the archbishop’s 
consent did not prevent the new constitutions from being pro- 
mulgated. Letters were dispatched from the royal chancery 
addressed to all the Norman judges or justiciaries in England, and 
on the continent. These letters ordered them in the name of 
Henry, by the grace of God, king of England, duke of Normandy, 
duke of Aquitaine, and count of Anjou, tc cause the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, priests, earls, barons, citizens, burgesses, and 
peasants to execute and observe the ordinances decreed at the 
great council of Clarendon. 

A letter from the bishop of Poitiers, who received like des- 
patches, carried into his diocese by Simon de Tournebu, and 
Richard de Lacy, justiciaries, makes known in detail the instruc- 
tions that they contained. It is curious to compare these instruc- 
tions with the laws published twenty-four years before, in the 
name of William I., and his council; for in both cases we find 
the same threats and the same penalties attached to laws entirely 
opposed to each other. 

“They have forbidden me,” says the bishop of Poitiers, “to 
summon before a court of justice any one whomsoever in my 
diocese, on the suit of a widow, an orphan, or a priest, unless the 
king’s officers, or the lords of the fief, on whom the litigated cause 
depended, should have refused to render justice; they have 
declared that if any one obeys my summons, all his goods shall be 
immediately confiscated, and himself imprisoned ; finally, they 
have signified to me, that if I excommunicate those that refuse to 
appear before my episcopal court, the excommunicated might 
without any displeasure to the king, attach my person, or the 
persons of my clerks, my own property, or that of my church.” 

From the moment when these laws, made by the Normans in a 
village of England, were decreed as obligatory on the inhabitants 
of nearly all the west of Gaul, Angevins, Manseaux, Bretons, 
Poitevins, and Aquitainians, and all this varied population was 
agitated by the quarrel of Henry II. and the archbishop, Thomas 
4 Becket, the court of Rome began to regard with more attention 
an affair which, in so short a time, had acquired so much im- 
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portance. This court, profoundly politic, from henceforth applied 
itself to gather the greatest possible advantage, either from war, or 
peace. The archbishop of Rouen, Rotron, who was less interested 
than the Anglo-Normans in the conflict between the English king 
and primate, came with a mission from the pope, to observe things 
on the spot, and at all events to propose an accommodation under 
pontifical mediation. But king Henry, elated by his triumph, 
replied that he should not accept this mediation unless the pope 
would previously confirm, by an apostolic bull, the articles of 
Clarendon, and the pope, who was more likely to gain, than to 
lose, by delay, refused to give his sanction until he was better 
informed about the case. 

Then Henry II., soliciting for the third time the support of the 
pontifical court against his antagonist Becket, sent a solemn 
embassy to Alexander III., asking him to confer upon Roger, 
archbishop of York, the title of apostolic legate in England, with 
authority to make and to unmake, to appoint and to discharge. 
Alexander did not grant this request, but he conferred on the king 
himself, by a formal commission, the title and the rights of legate, 
with full powers to act on every point but one, which was the 
deposition of the primate. The king, seeing that the pope’s 
intention was to determine nothing, received this new kind of 
commission with marks of vexation, and returned it immediately. 
‘We shall employ our own authority,” he said, “and we believe 
that it will be sufficient to cause those to return to their duty who 
have evil designs upon our honour.” The primate, abandoned 
by the Anglo-Norman barons and bishops, and having on his side 
only poor monks, citizens, and serfs, felt that he should be too 
weak to stand against his antagonist if he remained in England, 
and resolved to seek support and refuge elsewhere. He went to 
the port of Romney, and twice went on board a ship ready to 
start, but both times the crew, fearing the anger of the nobles and 
the king, refused to set sail. 

Some months after the assembly of Clarendon, Henry II. con- 
voked another at Northampton, and Thomas with the other 
bishops, received his letter of convocation; he arrived on the 
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day appainted, and took a lodging in the town; but he had 
scarcely engaged it, when the king ordered it to be occupied by 
his servants and horses. Enraged at this insult, the archbishop 
sent word that he should not appear at the parliament, unless 
his house was evacuated by the king’s horses and men. It 
was consequently given up to him; but the uncertainty which he 
felt as to the issue of this unequal contest, made him fear to get 
more deeply involved in it, and, humiliating as it was to him to 
ask any thing of the man who had just so grossly insulted him, he 
repaired to the king’s hote] and demanded an audience: he waited 
in vain the whole day, whilst Henry II. was amusing himself with 
his falcons and dogs. The next day he went again, and stationed 
himself in the king’s chapel during mass, and approaching the 
king with a respectful air as he went out, he asked his permission 
to go into France. “Very well,” replied the king; “but, first, 
you must render me satisfaction for several things, and especially 
for the wrong that you have done in your court to my marshal, 
John.” 

The fact was this: the Norman John, surnamed the marshal on 
account of his military office, had appeared before the episcopal 
court of justice at Canterbury, to reclaim some land from the 
bishopric, which he pretended to have a right to as an hereditary 
possession. The primate’s judges had rejected his claim as ill- 
founded, and the complainant had then faéstjied the court, that is 
to say, protested on oath, that it had denied him justice. “TI 
admit,” replied Thomas to the king, “that John the marshal 
presented himself before my court; but far from receiving anj 
injury from me, it is I who have received one from him; for he 
brought a song-book, and it was on this that he swore that my 
court was false, and had denied justice ; whereas, according to the 
law of the kingdom, whoever wishes to falsify the court of another, 
must swear on the holy gospels.” The king affected to take no 
account of this excuse. The accusation of a denial of justice 
brought against the archbishop was prosecuted before the great 
Norman council, which condemned him, and, by its sentence, 
adjudged him to the mercy of the king, that is to say, adjudged 
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to the king all that he pleased to take of the goods of the con- 
demned. Becket was at first tempted to protest against this 
sentence, and to falsify judgment, as it was then termed ; but the 
consciousness of his weakness determined him to compound with 
his judges, and he compromised the matter by paying a fine of 
five hundred pounds. 

Becket returned home with a heart saddened by the mortifica- 
tions which he had met with, and vexation caused him to fall iil, 
As soon as the king learnt this, he hastened to send him a 
summons to re-appear without a day’s delay before the assembly 
of Northampton, to render an account of all the sums of money 
and all the public revenues of which he had had the management 
during his chancellorship. “I am weak and suffering,” replied 
Thomas to the royal officers, “and besides, the king knows as 
well as I do, that on the day that I was consecrated archbishop, 
the barons of his exchequer and Richard de Lacy, justiciary of 
England, declared me to be free from all charge and claim.” The 
legal citation was not withdrawn ; but Thomas neglected to obey 
it, alleging his illness as a pretext. Several times agents of justice 
came to ascertain how far it was impossible for him to perform a 
journey; and they signified to him the amount of the king’s 
claims, which was forty-four thousand marks. The archbishop 
offered to pay two thousand marks to free himself from this 
vexatious action, commenced with such evil intentions; but 
Henry II. refused every sort of accommodation, for in this affarr, 
it was not the money which tempted him. “ Either I will cease 
to be king,” he cried, “ or this man shall cease to be archbishop.” 

The delay accorded by law had expired, it was necessary that 
Becket should present himself, and on the other hand he had been 
warned, that if he appeared at court it would not be without 
endangering his life. In this extremity, summoning all his 
strength of soul, he resolved to go there and to be firm. On the 
morning of the decisive day, he cclebrated the mass of St. Stephen, 
the first martyr, the office of which commences with these words : 
“The princes have sat in council to deliberate against me.” 
After the mass he clothed himself in his pontifical robes, and, 
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having taken his silver cross from the hands of him who usually 
bore it, he set out, carrying the cross in his nght hand, and with 
the left holding the reins of his horse Alone, and sull holding 
his cross, he arrived in the great hall of the assembly, passed 
through the crowd, and seated himself Henry II was then ina 
more private apartment with his particular fnends, engiged in 
discussing the means of getting rid of the archbishop with the 
least possible disturbance. The news of the unexpected manner 
in which he had just made his entrance disturbed the ling and 
his advisers One of them, Gilbert Foliet, bishop of London, 
hastily left the lesser apartment, and approaching the spot where 
Thomas was seated, said to him, “Why dost thou come thus 
armed with thy cross!” And he seized the cross to take it from 
him, but the primate held it firmly ‘he archbishop of York 
then joined the bishop of London, and addressed himself to 
Becket, saying, “It 1s a defiance to the king, our lord, to come 
armed to his court , but the king has a sword, the pomt of which 
is sharper than that of a pastoral staff” The other bishops, 
showing less violence, contented themselves with advising Thomas, 
for the sake of his own interest, to place his archiepiscopal dignity 
at the mercy of the king, but he did not listen to them. 

Whilst this scene was taking place in the great hall, Henry II. 
experienced great mortification in seeing his adversary under the 
safe guard of his pontifical vestments, the bishops, who, at the 
first moment, had all given their approbation to the projects of 
violence formed against their colleague, were now silent, and 
avoided encouraging the courtiers to lay hands on the stole and 
cross The king’s advisers were uncertain what to resolve, when 
one of them began to speak in these words “ Why should we 
not suspend him from all his nghts and privileges by an appeal to 
St Peter, that is the means to disarm him” This advice, re- 
ceived like a ray of light, pleased the hing exceedingly, and by 
his orders, the bishop of Chichester advancing towards Thomas 
& Becket, at the head of all the others, addressed him in the fol- 
lowing words — 

“Formerly, thou wert our archbishop, but now we disown 

: cc 
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thee, for, after having promised fidelity to the king. our common 
lord, and sworn to maintain his ordinances, thou hast striven to 
destroy them. We then declare thee a traitor and a perjurer, and 
profess openly that we are no longer bound to obey one who has 
perjured himself, placing our cause under the approbation of our 
lord the pope, before whom we cite thee to appear.” 

To this declaration, made with all the pomp of legal forms, and 
all the emphasis of confidence, Becket replied with these few 
words :—“I hear what you say.” The great assembly of the 
nobles was then opened, and William Foliet appeared before it to 
accuse the c# devant archbishop of having celebrated a mass in 
contempt of the king, under the invocation of the evil spirit ; 
then came the demand for the rendering of the accounts of the 
chancellorship, and the claim of forty-four thousand marks. 
Becket refused to plead, attesting the solemn declaration which 
had formerly discharged him from all ulterior responsibility. 
Then the king, rising, said to the barons and prelates :— By the 
faith that you owe me, do me prompt justice upon him who is my 
liege-man, and who, after having been duly summoned, refuses 
to answer in my court.” The Normans gave their votes, and 
pronounced sentence of imprisonment against Thomas & Becket. 
When Robert, earl of Leicester, charged with the reading of the 
sentence, pronounced in the French tongue the first words of the 
prescribed formula, “ Cyez-ci le jugement rendu contre vous——” 
the archbishop interrupted him :— Earl,” he said, “I forbid you, 
in the name of Almighty God, here to give judgment against me, 
who am your spiritual father; I appeal to the sovereign pontiff, 
and cite you before him.” 

After this sort of counter-appeal to the authority which his 
adversaries themselves had first invoked, Becket rose, and passed 
slowly thtough the crowd. A murmur arose on all sides ; the 
Normans cried :— The false traitor, the perjurer, where is he 
going? why is he suffered to go in peace? Remain here, traitor, 
and hear thy sentence.” At the moment of going out Becket 
turned, and looking coldly around him said, “If my sacred order 
Wid not forbid, it f would have replied by aris te these whe 
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have called me a traitor and a perjurer.” He mounted his hoise, 
went to the house where he lodged, had tables set out for a great 
repast, and gave orders that ail the poor of the town should be 
assembled A great number came, and he made them eat and 
drink. He supped with them, and, the same night, whilst the 
king and the Norman barons were prolonging their evening 
repast, he left Northampton, accompanied by two Cisterican fitars, 
the one an Englishman, named Sharman, the other a Frenchman, 
called Robert de Canne. After three days’ march he reached 
the fens of Lincolnshire, and there hid himself in a hermit’s 
hut. From thence, in complete disguise, and under the as. 
sumed name of Dearman, the Saxon character of which was a 
guarantee of obscurity, he se hed Canterbury, then the coast near 
Sandwich It was the end of November, a season when the pas 
sage becomes perilous Lhe archbishop embarked in a small 
boat, to avoid suspicion, and after passing through many dangers, 
arrived at the port of Gravelines He then repaired on foot, and 
ill-equipped, to the monastery of St Bertin, near Namur 

On the news of his flight, a royal edict was published 1n all the 
king of England’s provinces on both shores of the Channel By 
the terms of this edict, all the relations of Thomas 4 Becket, in 
the ascending and descending line, from old men, to women in 
their pregnancy, and infants in arms, were condemned to banish 
ment ll the possessions of the archbishop and his adherents, 
or those who were so called, were sequestrated into the hands of 
the king. 


e Benth of Chomas & Rechet., 


HOLINSHED 


The archbishop of York, the two bishops London and Salis- 
bury, bemg offended with his doings, sailed over into Normandy, 
and there complained to king Henry of injuries done to them by 


arebbishop Thotnas, gnevously accusing him that he weil avout 
bra 
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to take away their liberty of priesthood, to destroy, corrupt, and 
finally to abolish both the laws of God and man, together with 
the ancient decrees and statutes of their elders; insomuch that he 
took upon him to exclude bishops at his pleasure from the com- 
pany of Christian men, and so being excluded, to banish them for 
ever: to derogate things merely prejudicial to the king’s royal pre- 
rogative ; and finally to take away from all men the equity of laws 
and civil orders. 

The king giving ear to their complaint was so displeased in 
his mind against archbishop Thomas, that in open audience of 
his lords, knights, and gentlemen, he said these or the like words: 
“In what miserable state am IJ, that cannot be in rest within 
mine own realm, by reason of one only priest. Neither is there 
any of my folks that will help to deliver me out of such troubles.” 

There were some that stood about the king, which guessed by 
these words, that his mind was to signify how he would have some 
man to dispatch the archbishop out of the way. The king’s dis- 
pleasure against the archbishop was known well enough, which 
caused men to have him in no reverence at all, so that (as it was 
said), he chanced on a time, that he came to Stroud, in Kent, 
where the inhabitants meaning to do somewhat to his infamy, 
being thus out of the king’s favour, and despised of the world, cut 
off his horse’s tail. 

There were some also of the king’s servants, that thought after 
xnother manner of sort to revenge the displeasure done to the 
king’s majesty, as Sir Hugh Morville, Sir William Tracy, Sir 
Richard Brito, and Sir Reginald Fitzurse, knights, who taking 
advice together, and agreeing in one mind and will, took shipping, 
and sailed over into England, landed ata place called Dogs-haven, 
near Dover. 

Now the first night they lodged in the castle of Saltwood, which 
Randolph de Broe had in keeping. The next morning being the 
29th of December, and fifth day of Christmas, which as that year 
came about fell upon a Tuesday, having gotten together certain 
soldiers in the country thereabouts, came to Canterbury, and first 
entering into the court of the Abbey of St. Augustine, they talked 
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with Clarenbald, the elect abbot of that place ; and after conference 
had with him, they proceeded in their business as followeth. 

The first knight Sir Reginald Fitzurse came to him about the 
eleventh hour of the day, as the archbishop sat in his chamber, 
and sitting down at his feet upon the ground without any manner 
of greeting or salutation, at length began with him thus :—“ Being 
sent of our sovereign lord the king from beyond the seas, we 
do here present unto you his grace’s commandments, to wit, that 
you should go to his son the king, to do unto him that which 
appertaineth unto you to do unto your sovereign lord, and to do 
your fealty unto him in taking an oath, and further to amend that 
wherein you have offended his majesty.” Whereunto the arch- 
bishop answered :—“ For what cause ought I to confirm my fealty 
unto him by oath ; or wherein am I guilty in offending the king’s 
majesty?” Sir Reginald said:— “For your barony, fealty is 
demanded of you with an oath, and another oath is required of 
those clerks, which you have brought with you, if they mean to 
continue within the land.” The archbishop answered :—“ For my 
barony I am ready to do to the king whatsoever law or reason 
shall allow: but let him for certain hold, that he shall not get any 
oath either of me or of my clerks.” “We knew that,” said the 
knight, “that you would not do any of these things which we pro- 
posed unto you. Moreover the king commandeth you to absolve 
those bishops that are excommunicated by you without his 
licence.” Whereunto he said :—“ The bishops are excommuni- 
cated not by me, but by the pope, who hath thereto authority 
from the Lord. If indeed he hath revenged the injury done to 
my church, I confess that I am not displeased therewith.” 
“Then,” said the knight, “sith that such things in despite of the 
king do please you, it is to be thought that you would take from 
him his crown, and be called and taken for king yourself, but you 
shall miss of your purpose surely therein.” The archbishop 
answered, “I do not aspire to the name of a king, rather would I 
knit three crowns unto his crown if it lay in my power.” 

At length after these and such words, the knights turning- them 
to the monks, said, “ In the behalf of our sovereign lord the king, 
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we command you, that in any wise ye keep this man safe, and 
present him to the king when it shall please his grace to send for 
him.” The archbishop said, “do ye think that I will run away ; 
I came not to run away, but to look for the outrage and malice of 
wicked men.” “Truly,” said they, “ you shall not run away,” and 
herewith went out with noise and threatenings. Then master 
John of Salisbury, his chancellor, said unto him :—‘ My lord, this 
is a wonderful matter that you will take no man’s counsel ; had it 
not been meet to have given them a more meek and gentle 
answer.” But the archbishop said, “ surely I have already taken 
all the counsel that I will take, I know what I ought to do.” 
Then said Salisbury, “I pray God it may be good.” Now the 
knights departing out of the place, and going about to put on 
their armour, certain came to the archbishop, and said, “ My lord, 
they arm themselves,” “ What forceth it,” said he, “let them arm 
themselves.” 

Now when they were armed, and many other about them, they 
entered into the archbishop’s palace. Those that were about the 
archbishop cried upon him to flee, but he sat still and would not 
once remove, till the monks brought him even by force and 
against his will into the church. The coming of the armed men 
being known, some of the monks continued singing of even song, 
and some sought places where to hide themselves, other came to 
the archbishop, who was loath to have entered into the church, 
and when he was within, he would not yet sufier them to make 
fast the doors, so that there was a great stir among them, but 
chiefly when they perceived that the armed men went about to 
seek for the archbishop, by means whereof their even song was 
left unfinished, 

At length the knights with their servants having sought the 
palace, came rushing into the church by the cloister door with 
their swords drawn, some of them asking for the traitor, and some 
of them for the archbishop, who came and met them, saying, 
“ Here am J, no traitor, but the archbishop.” The foremost of the 
knights said unto him, “ Flee, thou art but dead.” To whom the 
archbishop said, “I will not flee.” The knight stept to him taking 
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him by the sleeve, and with his sword cast his cap beside his head, 
and said, ‘“ Come hither, for thou art a prisoner.” “TI wili not,” 
said the archbishop, “do with me here what thou wilt,” and 
plucked his sleeve with a mighty strength out of the knight’s hand. 
Wherewith the knight stepped back two or three paces, Then 
the archbishop turning to one of the knights, said to him, “ what 
meaneth this, Reginald, I have done unto thee many great plea- 
sures, and comest thou now unto me into the church armed?” 
Unto whom the knight presently answered and said, ‘‘ Thou shalt « 
know anon what is meant, thou art but dead ; it is not possible for 
thee any longer to live.” Unto whom the archbishop answered, “I 
am ready to die for my God, and for the defence of his justice and 
the liberty of the church ; gladly do I embrace death, so that the 
church may purchase peace and liberty by the shedding of my 
blood.” And herewith taking another of the knights by the haber- 
geon, he flung him from him with such violence, that he had 
almost thrown him down to the ground. This was Sir Will. Tracy, 
as he after confessed. 

Then the archbishop inclined his head after the manner of one 
that would pray, pronouncing these his last words :—“ To God, to 
St. Mary, and to the saints that are patrons of this church, and to 
St. Denis, I commend myself and the church’s cause.” Therewith 
Sir Reginald Fitzurse striking a full blow at his head, chanced to 
light upon the arm of a clerk named Edward of Cambridge, who 
cast up his arm to save the archbishop; but when he was not able 
to bear the weight of the blow, he plucked his arm back, and so 
the stroke staid upon the archbishop’s head, in such wise that the 
blood ran down by his face. Then they stroke at him one after 
another, and though he fell to the ground at the second blow, yet 
they left him not till they had cut and pushed out his brains, and 
dashed them about upon the church pavement. All this being 
done, they rifled his house, spoiled his goods, and took them to 
their own uses, supposing it lawful for them being the king’s 
servants so to do. 

But doubting how the matter would be taken, after they had 
wrought their feat, they got them into the bishopric of Durham, 
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there to remain till they might hear how the king would take 
this their unlawful enterprise, though (as they alleged) they had 
lustily defended his cause, and revenged his quarrel as faithful 
servants ought to do Howbeit it chanced otherwise than thev 
looked it should have done , for king Henry gave them so little 
thanks for their presumptuous act, sounding to the evil example of 
other in breach of his laws, that they despairing utterly of pardon, 
fled one into one place, and another into another, so that within 
four years they all died an evil death (as it hath been reported), 


Che Hing and the Archbishop 


GEORGE DARLEY, 
(fiom Thomas & Becket, a Diamatie Chrontule ) 


The Council Room. 


Henry, De Lacy, CoRNWALL, DE EyNnsForD, ARCHBISHOP OF 
York, BisHops oF WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, LONDON, 
NorRWICH , GLANVILLE. 


Henry, Glanville '—there 1s a thing I'd say to you 
Before we enter on this business 
What was it? Pshaw! my head 1s in the musts, 
Or they in 1t '—O! true '!—we must not, Glanville, 
Let these poor squabbles ‘tween that pnest and us 
Prejudice noble matters You can guess 
What’s in my mind 

Glanville I judge, sir, as you speak 
Of nobler matters, you must mean the cause 
You've had so much at heart—the restitution, 
Betterment, stablishment, and general use 
Of that, long fallen into desuetude, 
That noblest of all noble things which man 
Ever invented for behoof of man, 
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Trial of all accused, by their sworn peers 
Called jurors ; and the name of the said pract'ce,— 
Which shall go sounding down to latest time» 
Join’d with your own, as its chief advocate, 
Trial by jury. 

Henry. Yea, good Ranulph, yea ; 
But you great lawyers, in your deep research, 
And dabbling in a flood of words, oft sink 
Out of the common sight, like birds called divers, 
Than which you're more long-winded: mend that fault !— 
You have been pondering o’er the theme, I see, 
And that was well. Draw up your thoughts upon it 
For my perusal, and in plain short terms; 
D’ye hear ? 

Glanville. They shall be brief, my gracious liege! 


Enter DE Bouun, CLARE, and LEICESTER. 


fTenry. Ha! whence come ye? 
Leicester. From the 1ound church, my liege. 
Beside us here; where Becket was at mass. 
Henry. So! ye look grave: as if he being at prayers, 
Did more than merely recommend his soul 
To God and ours to Satan. Heard ye aught strange? 
De Bohun, Nought strange in such a darer, though ’tweic 
monstrous in any other man! 
fTenry. What was that, ha? 
Clare. Besides his affectation palpable 
Save to the mole-eyed people, of distress, 
Disaster’d state, rapt piety, resignment, 
Sanctified patience, sufferance supreme, 
By dress, air, act, long moan, loud sob, large tears,— 
He ordered as invoit to the service, 
With blasphemous self-allusion—Princes sat 
And spake against me. 
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Henry. Oh! he would set up 
As mark’d for martyrdom !—with that angel face 
Of his,—the Syrian blackmoor’s son !—Himself 
Persecutor of his king ! 

Leuester. He comes, my liege ; 
His meekness comes! 


Enter BECKET, arrayed in purple and pall, with his croster 
elevated, and a troud retinue. 


Flenr’), Heyday ! the Pope of Canterbury ! 
Or Babylonian Lady all a-flame 
For hot contest !—What think ye, cousins, are we 
To have our heads broke with the pastoral cross? 
Becket, 1 bear it for my sole protection ! 
Henry. Ay! 
What dread’st thou? else than paying thy just debts 
To me and to the state? Dost need protection 
Against thy creditors, like a prodigal ? 
Glanville, that scroll ! [ Reading, 
Item ; three hundred pounds,— 
Which thou didst levy upon Eye and Berkham, 
Lately thy honours ; Item ; five hundred marks, 
I lent thee at Toulouse; Item; five hundred,— 
For which I stood thy surety ta a Jew, 
Whom thou dealt’st much with, till thy credit broke, 
What time thou wallowedst in the wanton streams 
Of luxury most dissolute ; besides 
An item, which to small rogues we set down 
Plain theft, but to thy grace embezzlement,— 
Forty-four thousand marks, the balance due 
From rents, proceeds, and profits of all prelacies, 
Abbeys, and baronies, by thee administer’d 
When Chancellor. Item— 
Becket. My liege ! my liege! my liege ! 
Henry, Oh! I am then thy sovereign yet, it seems ! 
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Most affable subject, still to call me liege !— 
(To himseif) I've snapt that nerve which keeps up most men’s 


pride, 
The purse-strings ! 
Bechet. I did never lack allegiance,— 


But for my lavishness as Chancellor, 
Call it more loose than his who lets the wealth 
Of Tagus’ bed roll down by golden shoals 
Into the wasteful ocean,—’twas a thing 
Praised as magnificence in the minister 
Which made for the more gitry of the master, 
Whose humour now condemns it !—was he, sire, 
Who had been found a fraudful Chancellor 
Deem’d fit to be a primate? 
Henry. ’Tis not what 
He had been deem’d, but what we’ve proved him since, 
Becket. Crying injustice! able to bring down 
Those spheres in molten fragments on mankind, 
But that ’twould crush the guiltless with the guilty ! 
Henry, Thank heaven we have one milk-white soul among 
us |— 
Thou scarlet sinner !—why—my gorge is swoln 
With names, not huge enough for thy vast insolence |— 
Tell me this—thou—who claim’st the saintship next 
Vacant 7’ the calendar,—this, immaculate !— 
Thou didst subscribe in these law-guarded terms 
“Legally, with good faith, and without fraud, 
Without reserve,’—to certain constitutions, 
Which thou abjur’st now: does such perjury 
Merit no lapidation from the spheres 
If they did hurl their hissing firestones at us? 
Becket. There was no perjury! 
Henry. Hear this! hear this |~ 
Sun-dwelling truth, hast thou not one bright dart 
To strike him through the brain with ?—ye, grave Suffragans ! 
[Zo the Bishops. 
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Did your supreme here (give me your corporate voice), 
Swear to our constitutions, yea or no? 
Bishops. Yea! 
4 Bechet. Foolish children that would judge their father !— 
I kept to what I swore, those constitutions, 
While they were such: but when a power beyond 
Thine to enact, annull’d them, how could I 
Observe nonentities ? 
Henry. Fraud within fraud ! 
In this same wise you may play fast and louse 
With any oath; may be, for aught I know, 
My very true, sworn subject, on proviso, 
Till you’re absolved by bull into a traitor ! 
Becket. is Holiness can ne'er absolve, except 
To save or serve the church. 
Ftenry. Yes, you may load 
The winds with loyal oaths, to place your heart 
Between mine and all stabbers, yet, even now, 
Bear in one sleeve a permit to kill kings, 
And in the other a poniard ! 


Becket. My dear liege ! 
This is uncharitable. 
Henry. To save the church ! 


To save the church, man !—Did the Romish altar 

Burn for thy sovereign, as a sacrifice, 

Thou’rt bound to slaughter him !—O Thomas! Thomas! 

Could I e’er think that thou would’st pierce the heart 

Of thy kind, loving, generous, royal master ? 
Becket, Not generous now to say I'd pierce thy heart ! 
Henry, Thou hast done so!—if not with knife or brand, 

With keen-cold weapon of ingratitude, 

More poignant still!—But ’tis no matter: go! 

There is a gulf as wide as heaven from hell 

Between us, across which ’tis vain to think 

Of ever shaking hands !—I am thy enemy, 

To thy perdition or my own! 
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Becket. I know it. 
So would betake me into banishment, 
And save a sacrilege unto thy soul. 
Hinry. Good man !—Thou would’st betake thyself to Louis, 
To the French court, which breeds intriguants, 
Fast as Lutetian filth breeds vermin vile, 
Against my kingdom.—Twice thou hadst fled thither, 
But that the roaring winds, our rough allies, 
Forbade thy ship to fetch and carry treason ! 
My very seas rose up, upon my side, 
Against thy steps !—Stay, and be baited here, 
Till thy proud dewlaps drop with sweat and foam |— 
As a first humblement, thy goods and chattels 
Be all confiscate for contempt of court 
And breach of fealty, in not attending 
Our summons, when John Mareschal appeal’d thee 
About the manour of Pagehain. 
Becket. On that summons 
I, being sick, sent four good household knights 
To plead for me. Was this contempt? Was this 
Devoir left unperform’d ?—Yea, when the cause 
Itself, was weigh’d at mine own spiritual court 
In scales which might have dropp’d from Libra stars, 
As nice as conscience trims with trembling hand.— 
Henry. Ha! ha! 
Becket. Sir! sir! ’tis truth ; and he who here 
By royal subornation brings that cause, 
Would blush for it,—but before this grave council, 
Like it iniquitous ! 
[Zhe Barons start up, and BECKET’s train advance. BuCKET 
raises his crosier and Henry Ais sceptre between them, 
Henry. These sacred wands, 
Not unanointed swords, decide the fray ! 
Archbishop, from thy last words, if no more, 
I see thou art a self-devoted man 
Unto destruction imminent !—Take your way. 
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Winchester. My liege, accept two thousand marks from him 
In lieu of all demands. 
Henry. I will not, Winchester ! 
But thou another froward priest, de Blois, 
Whose mitre coped thy brother Stephen’s crown, 
Shalt pronounce sentence for the full amount. 
[ They retire some paces, 
Norwich(to Becket). My lord, beseech you on my knees, submit, 
Or you, the church, and all of us are lost! 
Salisbury (to him). We cannot be thy sureties for such sum, 
Though for the less we might, 
York (to him), Take exhortation 
From one a primate like thyself, and moved 
By most disinterested love,—resign 
Thy see, to gain full peace, release, and pardon. 
London (to him), 'Twas thou thyself who led’st us to subscribe 
The constitutions, yet, when all too late, 
Would’st have us now proclaim ourselves, with thee 
Rebels to royal power, and renegades 
To our own oaths ! 
Becket. Folliott, thou shalt be ever 
A stench 1’ the nostril of posterity ! 
Thou art corrupted, man! Primate of York, 
This pall is much too weighty for thy shoulders ! 
Sarum, I always knew thee as a gryphon, 
Keeping thy claw fast on thy hoarded gold! 
Poor Norwich, thou art pitiful !—ye suffragans, 
[ Zurning to the other Bishops who implore him 
Ay, who will suffer again, again, again, 
(Spare me the pertinent quibble !) all the ills 
That tyranny can heap on callous meanness, 
Repose your deprecative arms ! they’ll soon 
Have beggar’s-work enough, when ye are turned 
By foes o’ the church against whom ye raise no finger, 
To mendicant monks and alms men !—stay me not, 
I will go forward | 
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York, There’s no stopping some men 
Upon their course down the steep fall of razz / 

Becket, Tis plain, sir king! lord of these lower skies! 
Where you point all your thunderbolts. But let them 
Break first on this bare head, as yon poor image 
Placed shelterless aloft that pinnacle 
Bears with mild brow the elemental brunt 
To shield his fane beneath! Thou hast resolved, 

I know, thy throne shall rise above all height 
Upon the ruins of the downcast church, 

Thy Babel-towering throne, from which shall come 
Confusion o’er the land !—Have then thy will! 

On this offensive mount, flourish a time, 

Perish eternally ! 

Henry. At thy behest ? 

Becket. There is a throne, compared to earthly ones, 
Higher than heaven above the hills: dread thence 
Thunderings, which shall shake thy throne to dust, 
And bury thyself beneath it, and thy barons 
Send down with blasted fronts, to be the spurn 
Of devils less degraded towards their king ! 

Henry, All this, because I summon a state debtor, 
Punish a peculator, and attach 
The goods of a respectless feudatory— 

By Mahmoud, that’s strange doctrine! 

Becket. Mere pretences 
To crush the church in me !—I do appeal 
’Gainst all your sentences and penalties 
Unto the pope; and henceforth do commit 
To his safeguard, myself and my whole See! 

Barons, High treason, an appeal to Rome! 

Bechet. High traitor, 

I then !—too high for ye to touch !—though graspers 
For whom the'sacristy holds no sacred things ! 

Nay, scowl on others, king |+-it daunts not me |— 
Theti—thou should’st rather qtail beneath my frown | 
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Thy sword may kill the body, but this staff, 
Sword of the militant church, which I do wield, 
Can kill the soul ! 
Henry. Pronounce his sentence straight ! 
He is deprived of all his lands and holdings! 
Becket. 1 will not drink pollution through mine ears { 
Breathe it not, Winchester ! till I am gone, 
Lest it scorch up thy lips to whitest ashes ! 
Henry. Hear how the wolf can howl ! 
Becket. Since impious men 
Whom strength makes wrongful, wrongfulness makes strong, 
Plunder-swoln, gross with produce of all crime, 
Band them against the battlements of heaven 
On earth, to wit the bulwarks of the church. 
Henry, He means his turreted Elysium 
At Saltwood Park, to touch which we are Titans! 
Becket. And have decreed its sole defender here, 
Me !-—me !—most violently trampled down— 
Their mounting step to that sacrilegious,— 
Henry. Why thou wert far above our reach but now? 
Becket. Since prayer, plaint, rhetoric’s mingled honey and gall, 
Cannot withhold them from the fathomless pit 
Gaping beneath their steps,—if they must follow 
Satan's dark inspirations to such deeds, 
Flagitious, dreadless, godless—which mute heaven 
Permits, but weeps at—good men’s mazement, 
The angels’ horror— 


Henry. Wipe from thy blest mouth 
That surge of foam ! 
Becket. Since then, perverse! thou seem’st 


Desperate on self and state destruction both, 
What more but this can parting Becket say,— 
Thine and hell’s will be done! [ Exit, 
Henry. The wolf’s dog-mad ! 
[Scene closes. 
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Grevtness of the Clergy. 


BuRKE. 


It will not be unpleasing to pause a moment at this remarkable 
period, in order to view in what consisted that greatness of the 
clergy, which enabled them to bear so very considerable a sway 
in all public affairs ; what foundations supported the weight of so 
vast a power ; whence it had its origin ; what was the nature, and 
what the ground, ot the immunities they claimed; that we may- 
the more fully enter into this important controversy, and may not 
judge, as some have inconsiderately done, of the affairs of those 
times by ideas taken from the present manners and opinions. 

It is sufficiently known, that the first Christians, avoiding the 
Pagan tribunals, tried most even of their civil causes before the 
bishop, who, though he had no direct coercive power, yet, wield- 
ing the sword of excommunication, had wherewithal to enforce 
the execution of his judgments. Thus the bishop had a con- 
siderable sway in temporal affairs, even before he was armed by 
the temporal power. But the emperors no sooner became Chris- 
tian, than, the idca of profaneness being removed from the secular 
tribunals, the causes of the Christian laity naturally passed to 
that resort where those of the generality had been before. But 
the reverence for the bishop still remained, and the remembrance 
of his former jurisdiction. It was not thought decent, that he, 
who had been a judge in his own court, should become a suitor 
in the court of another. The body of the clergy likewise, who 
were supposed to have no secular concerns, for which they could 
litigate, and removed by their character from all suspicion of 
violence, were left to be tried by their own ecclesiastical superiors. 
This was, with a little variation sometimes in extending, some- 
times in restraining the bishops’ jurisdiction, the condition of 
things whilst the Roman empire subsisted. But, though their 
immunities were great, and their possessions ample, yet living 
under an absolute form of government they were powerful only 
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by influence. No jurisdictions were annexed to their lands ; they 
had no place in the senate, they were no order in the state. 

From the settlement of the northern nations, the clergy must 
be considered in another light. The barbarians gave them large 
landed possessions ; and by giving them land, they gave them 
jurisdiction, which according to their notions, was inseparable 
from it, They made them an order in the state; and as all the 
orders had their privileges, the clergy had theirs, and were no 
less sturdy to preserve, and ambitious to extend them. Our an- 
cestors, having united the church dignities to the secular dignities 
of baronies, had so blended the ecclesiastical with the temporal 
power in the same persons, that it became almost impossible to 
separate them, The ecclesiastical was however prevalent in this 
composition, drew to it the other, supported it, and was supported 
by it. Butit was notthe devotion only, but the necessity, of the 
times, that raised the clergy to the excess of this greatness. The 
little learning, which then subsisted, remained wholly in their 
hands, Few among the laity could even read; consequently the 
clergy alone were proper for public affairs. They were the states- 
men, they were the lawyers; from them were often taken the 
bailiffs of the seignorial courts; sometimes the sheriffs of coun- 
ties, and almost constantly the justiciaries of the kingdom. The 
Norman kings, always jealous of their order, were always forced 
to employ them. In abbeys the law was studied; abbeys were 
the palladiums of the public liberty by the custody of the royal 
charters, and most of the records. Thus, necessary to the great 
by their knowledge, venerable to the poor by their hospitality, 
dreadful to all hy the power of excommunication, the character of 
the clergy was exalted above every thing in the state ; and it could 
no more be otherwise in those days, than it is possible z# should 
be so in ours. 

William the Conqueror made it one principal point of his poli- 
tics to reduce the clergy ; but all the steps he took in it were not 
equally well calculated to answer this intention. When he sub- 
jected church lands to military service, the clergy complained 
bitterly, as it lessened their revenue ; but I imagine it did not 
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lessen their power in proportion ; for by this regulation they came, 
like other great lords, to have their military vassals, who owed them 
homage and fealty ; and this rather increased their consideration 
amongst so martial a people. The kings, who succeeded him, 
though they also aimed at reducing the ecclesiastical power, never 
pursued their scheme on a great or legislative principle. They 
seemed rather desirous of enriching themselves by the abuses in 
the church, than earnest to correct them. Oneday they plun- 
dered, and the next day they founded monasteries, as their rapa- 
ciousness or their scruples chanced to predominate ; so that every 
attempt of that kind, having rather the air of tyranny than re- 
formation, could never be heartily approved, or seconded by the 
body of the people. 

The bishops must always be considered in the double capacity 
of clerks and barons. Their courts, therefore, had a double juris- 
diction ; over the clergy and laity of their diocese, for the cogni- 
zance of crimes against ecclesiastical law, and over the vassals of 
their barony, as lords paramount. But these two departments, so 
different in their nature, they frequently confounded by making 
use of the spiritual weapon of excommunication to enforce the 
judgments of both ; and this sentence, cutting off the party from 
the common society of mankind, lay equally heavy on all ranks ; 
for, as it deprived the lower sort of the fellowship of their equals, 
and the protection of their lord, so it deprived the lord of the 
services of his vassals, whether he or they lay under the sentence. 
This was one of the grievances which the king proposed to re- 
dress, 

As some sanction of eligion is mixed with almost every concern 
of civil life, and as the ecclesiastical court took cognizance of 
all religious matters, it drew to itself not only all questions 
relative to tithes and advowsons, but whatever related to mar- 
rages, wills, the estate of intestates; the breaches of oaths and 
contracts ; in a word, everything which did not touch life or feudal 
property. 

The ignorance of the bailiffs in lay-courts, who were only pos- 
sessed of some feudal maxims and the traditions of an uncertain 
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custom, made this recourse to the spiritual courts the more neces- 
sary, where they could judge with a little more exactness by the 
lights of the canon and civil laws. 

This jurisdiction extended itself by connivance, by necessity, 
by custom, by abuse, over lay persons and affairs, But the immu- 
nity of the clergy from lay cognizances was deemed not only as a 
privilege essential to the digmty of their order, supported by the 
canons, and countenanced by the Roman law, but as a nght 
confirmed by all the ancient laws of England. 

Christianity, coming into England out of the bosom of the 
Roman empire, brought along with it all those ideas of immunity. 
The first trace we can find of this exemption from lay jurisdiction 
in England, is in the laws of Etheldred ; it is more fully esta- 
blished in those of Canute ; but in the code of Henry the First it 
is twice distinctly afhrmed. This immunity from the secular juris- 
diction, whilst it seemed to encourage acts of violence in the 
clergy towards others, encouraged also the violence of others 
against them. The murder of aclerk could not be punished at this 
time with death ; it was against a spiritual person; an offence wholly 
spiritual, of which the secular courts took no sort of cognizance. 
In the Saxon times two circumstances made such an exemption 
less a cause of jealousy; the sheriff sat with the bishop, and the 
spiritual jurisdiction was, if not under the control, at least under 
the inspection of the lay officer; and then, as neither laity nor 
clergy were capitally punished for any offence, this privilege did 
not create so invidious and glaring a distinction between them. 
Such was the power of the clergy, and such the immunities, which 
the king proposed to diminish. 


Penance of Berry II. 
THICRRY. 

{Much of the latter portion of Henry’s life and reign presents 

an involved and deplorable scene of family discord and conten- 

tion; sons against their father, wife against husband, brother 
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against brother. Hus eldest son Henry had not only been 1n- 
vested with the earldoms of Maine and Anjou, but, being then 
sixteen years of age, had, after the custom which prevailed in the 
French monarchy, been, as heir apparent, solemnly crowned in 
Westminster Abbey on Sunday, 15th of June, 1170 On this 
account that prince 1s in old writings sometimes styled Henry III, 
and his common title during his life was from this date the junior 
or younger hing , that of the semor or elder hing being given to 
his father In 1172 the ceremony of his coronation wis rcperted, 
his wife Margaret of France being this time crowned alon, with 
him Soon after ths, at the instigation, it 1s said, of his father in- 
law, king Louis, the prince advanced the extraordinary pietension 
that he had become entitled actually to share the royal power 
with his father, and he demanded that Henry should resign to 
him either England or Normandy His refusal was speedily 
followed (in March 1173) by the flight first of the prince, then of 
his younger brothers Richaid and Geoffiey, to the French court. 
Richard professed to consider himself entitled to Aquitaine in 
virtue of the homage he had performed to Louis for that duchy 
after the peace of Montmurail, and Geoffrey founded on his 
marriage and his investiture some years before with the principality 
of Brittany a similar claim to the immediate possession of that 
territory. About the same time Eleanor also left her husband to 
associate herself openly with the rebellion of her sons, of which 
she had in fact been the prime mover, for Henry’s infidelities and 
neglect had long changed this woman’s love into bitter hatred and 
thirst of revenge She was also making her way for the French 
court, nothing perplexed, 1t would seem, by the awkwardness of 
seeking the protection of her former husband, when she was 
caught dressed in man’s clothes and brought back to Henry, 
during the rest of whose life she remained in confinement Her 
capture however did not break up the unnatural confederacy of 
her sons. The cause of young Henry was supported not only by 
Louis, but also by William of Scotland, and by some of the most 
powerful both of the Norman and the English barons With his 
characteristic energy and activity howev¢ the English king made 
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ready to meet his various enemies at every point. Hostilities 
commenced both on the continent, whither Henry proceeded in 
person, and on the Scottish borders, the sunimer of this same 
year. Occasionally suspended, and again renewed, the war con- 
tinued for about two years. | 

King Henry’s natural sons had all along supported the cause of 
their father, and one of them, Geoffrey, bishop of Lincoln, carried 
on the war with great spirit, besieging the castles and fortresses of 
the barons of the opposite party. Meanwhile Richard fortified 
the towns and castles of Poictou and Angoumois in his own 
cause, and it was against him that the king first marched with his 
faithful Brabanions, leaving Normandy, in which he had the 
greatest number of friends, to defend itself against the king of 
France. He laid siege to the town of Saintes, which was then 
defended by two castles, one of which bore the name of the 
Capitol, a relic of the memory of ancient Rome, which was 
preserved in many of the cities of southern Gaul. After having 
taken the strongholds of Saintes, Henry II. attacked with his 
engines of war the two large towers of the cathedral, in which 
Richard’s partisans had taken up their quarters. He took this as 
well as the fort of Taillebury and several other castles, and, on his 
way back to Anjou, he devastated all the frontiers of the country 
of the Poitevins, burning the towns, and uprooting the vanes and 
fruit-trees, He had scarcely arrived in Normandy when he learnt 
that his eldest son and the Earl of Flanders, having collected a 
great naval armament, were preparing to make a descent on 
England. This news determined him to embark for that country; 
he carried with him, as prisoners, his wife Eleanor, and his son’s 
wife Margaret, daughter of the French king, 

From Southampton, where he disembarked, the king proceeded 
towards Canterbury, and as soon as he came in sight of the 
metropolitan church, that is to say, at three miles distance from 
the town, he descended from his horse, laid aside his silk apparel, 
took off his boots, and set off walking barefoot along the fiinty 
and muddy road. When he arrived in the church which contained 
the tomb of Thomas a4 Becket, he prostrated himself, with his face 
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to the earth, crying and weeping, in presence of all the people of 
the town, who had been assembled by the sound of the bells, 
The bishop of London, that same Gilbert Foliot, who had perse- 
cuted Thomas throughout his whole hfe, and who, after his death, 
had wished that his corpse might be thrown into a ditch, mounted 
the pulpit, and addressing himself to the congregation, said: 
“ All you here present, know that Henry, king of England, calling 
on God and the holy martyr for the salvation of his soul, protests 
before you, that he neither commanded, nor willed, nor willingly 
caused, nor desired in his heart the death of the martyr. But as 
it is possible that the murderers may have taken advantage of 
some words imprudently uttered by him, he declares that he 
implores his penance from the bishops here assembled, and con- 
sents to submit his naked flesh to the discipline of rods,” 
Accordingly the hing, accompamed by a great number of 
Norman bishops and abbots, and by all the Norman and Saxon 
monks of the chapter of Canteibury, descended to the crypt, 
Where, two years before, they had been obliged to shut up the 
corpse of the archbishop as in a foit, to defend 1t from the insults 
of the royal officers and soldiers There, kneeling on the stone 
of the tomb, and divesting himself of all his clothing, he placed 
himself, with his back bare, in the same attitude in which his 
Justiciaries had on a former occasion caused those Englishmen to 
be placed, who had been publicly flogged for having welcomed 
Thomas on his return from exile, or for having honoured him as a 
saint Each of the bishops, whose part in the ceremony had been 
arranged beforehand, took one of the whips with several lashes 
which were used in monasteries to inflict ecclesiastical corrections, 
and which were therefore called dsscap/ines: each one gave three 
or four stripes with this upon the shoulders of the prostrate hing, 
saying: “ As the Redeemer was scourged for the sins of men, so 
be thou for thy own sins.” From the hands of the bishops the 
discipline passed into that of the monks, whg wre very numerous, 
and for the most part of the English race. These sons of those 
who had been made serts by the conquest, imprinted the stripes 
of a whip upon the flesh of the Conqueror’s grandson, and this 
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was not without a secret joy, as 1s betrayed by some bitter 
pleasantries which we meet with in the recitals of that time 

But the momentary joy and triumph could not be productive of 
any good to the English population , on the contrary, this people 
was made the dupe of this ignoble scene of hypocrisy which was 
performed before them by the Angevin king Henry II, finding 
almost all his continental subjects opposed to him, had felt his 
need of the support of the Anglo Saxons, he thought that a few 
stripes of discipline would be a trifling thing if 1t would render 
him the same service with this people, whom he had depised in 
his fortunate days, as promises and false vows had formerly 
rendered his grandfather Henry I Ever since the murder of 
lhomas 4 Becket, love for this pretended martyr had become the 
passion, or rather, the madness of the English people The 
adoration of the memory of the archbishop had replaced that of 
the old laws, hitherto so much regretted! all recollections of 
ancient liberty were effaced by the more recent impression of the 
nine years during which a primate of the Saxon race had been the 
object of the hopes, the vows, and the conversation of every 
Saxon A stnking testimony of sympathy with this popular 
sentiment was then the best bait that the king could at that time 
hold out to the men of the English race, to attract them to his 
cause, and to render them, in the words of an old historian, 
manageable with curb and harness Such was the true motive of 
Henry II’s pilgnmage to the tomb of him whom he had first 
loved as his boon companion, and then mortally hated as his 
political enemy. 

“After having been thus scourged by his own free-will,” says the 
contemporary historian, “he continued his orisons before the holy 
martyr all the day and all mght, took no nourishment, and did not 
leave the spot for any occasion whatever! but as he came so he 
remained, and did not allow any carpet, or anything of the kind, 
to be placed beneath his knees. After matins he made the cur- 
cuit of the higher church, prayed before all the altars and all the 
relics, then returned to the vault of the samt. On Saturday, when 
tne sun was risen, he asked for and heard mass, then having 
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drunk holy water of the martyr and having filled a flask with it, he 
departed joyfully from Canterbury.” 

This comedy was entirely successful, and there was great 
enthusiasm among the Anglo Saxon serfs of the town and the 
neighbouring country, on the day when it was announced in the 
churches that the king had made his reconciliation with the blessed 
martyr by penitence and tears It chanced, at this time, that 
Wilham, king of Scotland, who had made a hostile incursion 
upon the English territory, was vanquished and made pnsoner 
near Alnwick, in Northumbeiland The Saxon population, en- 
thusiastic for the honour of St lhomas, believed that they saw in 
this victory an evident sign of the martyr’s good will and protec- 
tion, and from this day they inclined to the cause of the king 
whom the new saint seemed to favour In consequence of this 
superstitious impulse, the English eniolled themselves in crowds 
under the royal banner, and fought with ardour against the abettors 
of the revolt of Henry the younger and his two brothers Poor 
and despised though they were, they formed the great mass of the 
inhabitants, and nothing can resist such a force when organised 
The Norman malcontents were defeated in every county, their 
castles taken by assault, and a great number of evrls and barons 
made prisoners “So many were taken,’ says a contemporary, 
“that there was difficulty in finding cords sufficient to bind them, 
and prisons to contain them” This rapid train of successes put 
an end to the project of a descent upon England, formed by 
Henry the younger and the earl of 1 landers. 


Che Conquest of Hreland. 
BURKE 

Between the death of Becket and the king’s absolution, he 

resolved on the execution of a design, by which he reduced under 

hs domimion a country, not more separated from the rest of 

Europe by its situation, than by the laws, customs, and w1y of life 
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of the inhabitants ; for the people of Ireland, with tio difference 
but that of religion, still retained the native manners of the 
original Celte. ‘The king had meditated this design from the very 
beginning of his reign, and kad obtained a Bull from the then 
Pope, Adrian the Fourth, an Englishman, to authorize the attempt. 
He well knew, from the internal weakness, and advantageous 
situation of this noble island, the easiness and importance of such 
a conquest. But at this particular time he was strongly urged to 
his engaging personally in the enterprise by two other powerful 
motives. For, first, the murder of Becket had bred very ill 
humour in his subjects, the chief of whom, always impatient of a 
long peace, were glad of any pretence for rebellion ; it was there- 
fore expedient, and serviceable to the crown, to find an employ- 
ment abroad for this spirit, which could not exert itself without 
being destructive at home. And, next, as he had obtained the 
grant of Ireland from the pope, upon condition of subjecting it 
to Peterpence, he knew that the speedy performance of this con- 
dition would greatly facilitate his recovering the good graces of the 
court of Rome. Before we give a short narrative of the reduction 
of Ireland, I propose to lay open to the reader the state of that 
kingdom, that we may see what grounds Henry had to hope for 
success in this expedition. 

Ireland is about half as large as England. In the temperature 
of the climate there ts little difference, other than that more rain 
falls ; as the country is more mountainous and exposed full to the 
westerly wind, which blowing from the Atlantic Ocean prevails 
during the greater part of the year. This moisture, as it has en- 
riched the country with large and frequent rivers, and spread out 
= oumber of fair and magnificent lakes, beyond the proportion of 
othe: slaces, has on the other hand encumbered the island with 
an uncommon multitude of bogs and morasses; so that in 
general, it is less praised for corn than pasturage, in which no soil 
is more rich and luxuriant. Whilst it possesses these internal 
means of wealth, it opens on all sides a great number of ports, 
spacious and secure, and by their advantageous situation inviting 
to universal commerce. But on these ports, better known than 
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those of Britain in the time of the Romans, at this time there 
were few towns, scarce any fortifications, and no trade, that 
deserves to be mentioned. 

The people of Ireland lay claim to a very extravagant antiquity, 
through a vanity common to all nations, The accounts which are 
given by their ancient chronicles, of their first settlements, are 
generally tales confuted by their own absurdity. The settlement 
of the greatest consequence, the best authenticated, and from 
which the Irish deduce the pedigree of the best families, is derived 
from Spain; it was called, Clan Milea, or the descendants of 
Milesius, and Kin Scuit, or the race of Scyths, afterwards known 
by the name of Scots. The Irish historians suppose this race 
descended from a person called Gathel, a Scythian by birth, an 
‘Egyptian by education, the contemporary and friend of the 
prophet Moses. But these histories, seeming clear-sighted in the 
obscure affairs of so blind an antiquity, instead of passing for 
treasuries of ancient facts, are regarded by the judicious as modern 
fictions. In cases of this sort rational conjectures are more to be 
relied on than improbable relations. It is more probable that 
Ireland was first peopled from Britain. The coasts of these 
countries are in some places in sight of each other. The language, 
the manners, and religion of the most ancient inhabitants of both 
are nearly the same. The Milesian colony, whenever it arrived in 
Ireland, could have made no great change in the manners or 
language, as the ancient Spaniards were a branch of the Celta, as 
well as the old inhabitants of Ireland. The Irish language is not 
different from that of all other nations, as Temple and Rapin, from 
ignorance of it, have asserted. On the contrary, many of its words 
bear a remarkable resemblance not only to those of the Welsh and 
Armorick, but also to the Greek and Latin. Neither is the figure 
of the letters very different trom the vulgar character, though their 
order is not the same with that of other nations, nor the names, 
which are taken from the Irish proper names of several species of 
trees; a circumstance, which, notwithstanding their similitude to 
the Roman letters, argues a different original and great antiquity, 
The Druid discipline anciently flourished in that island; in the 
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fourth century it fell down before the preaching of St. Patrick ; 
then the Christian religion was embraced, and cultivated with an 
uncommon zeal, which displayed itself in the number and conse- 
quence of the persons, who in all parts embraced the contem- 
plative life. This mode of life, and the situation of Ireland, 
removed from the horror of those devastations which shook the 
rest of Europe, made it a refuge for learning, almost extinguished 
everywhere else. Science flourished in Ireland during the seventh 
and eighth centuries. The same cause which destroyed it in other 
countries, also destroyed it there. The Danes, then Pagans, made 
themselves masters of the island after a long and wasteful war, in 
which they destroyed the sciences along with the monasteries, in 
which they were cultivated. By as destructive a war they were 
at length expelled; but neither their ancient science nor repose 
returned to the Irish; who, falling into domestic distractions as 
soon as they were freed from their foreign enemies, sunk quickly 
into a state of ignorance, poverty, and barbarism; which must 
have been very great, since it exceeded that of the rest of Europe. 
The disorders in the church were equal to those in the civil 
economy, and furnished to the pope a plausible pretext for giving 
Henry a commission to conquer the kingdom, in order to reform it. 

The Irish were divided mto a number of tribes or clans, each 
clan forming within itself a separate government. It was ordered 
by a chief, who was not raised to that dignity either by election, 
or by the ordinary course of descent, but as the eldest and 
worthiest of the blood of the deceased lord. This order of suc- 
cession, called Tanistry, was said to have been invented in the 
Danish troubles, lest the tribe, during a minority, should have 
been endangered for want of a sufficient leader. It was probably 
much more ancient ; but it was, however, attended with very great 
and pernicious inconveniences, as it was obviously an affair of 
difficulty to determine who should be called the worthiest of the 
blood ; and a door being always left open for ambition, this order 
introduced a greater mischief than it was intended to remedy. 
Almost every tribe, besides its contention with the neighbourirg 
tribes, nourished faction and discontent within itself. The ch‘efs 
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we speak of were in general called Tierna, or Lords, and those of 
more consideration Riagh, or kings ; over these were placed five 
kings more eminent than the rest, answerable to the five provinces, 
into which the island was anciently divided. These again were 
subordinate to one head, who was called Monarch of all Ireland, 
raised to that power by election, or more properly speaking, by 
violence. 

Whilst the dignities of the state were disposed of by a sort of 
election, the office of judges, who were called Brehons, the trades 
of mechanics, and even those arts which we are apt to consider 
as depending principally on natural genius, such as poetry and 
music, were confined in succession to certain races; the Jrish 
imagining that greater advantages were to be derived from an 
early institution, and the affection of parents desirous of perpetu- 
ating the secrets of their art in their families, than from the casual 
efforts of particular fancy and application. This is much in the 
strain of the Eastern policy; but these and many other of the 
Irish institutions, well enough calculated to preserve good arts and 
useful discipline when these arts came to degenerate, were equally 
well calculated to prevent all improvement, and to perpetuate 
corruption, by infusing an invincible tenaciousness of ancient 
customs, 

The people of Ireland were much more addicted to pasturage 
than agriculture, not more from the quality of their soil, than 
from a remnant of the Scythian manners. They had but few 
towns, and those not fortified, each clan living dispersed over its 
own territory. The few walled towns they had lay on the sea- 
coast ; they were built by the Danes, and held after they had lost 
their conquests in the inland parts ; here was carried on the little 
foreign trade which the island then possessed. 

The Irish militia was of two kinds; one called Keons, which 
were foot, slightly armed with a long knife or dagger, and almost 
naked; the other Galloglasses, who were horse ; poorly mounted, 
and generally armed only with a battle-axe. Neither horse nor 
foot made much use of the spear, the sword, or the bow. 
With indifferent arms, they had still worse discipline. In these 
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circumstances their natural bravery, which, though considerable, 
was not superior to that of their invaders, stood them in little 
stead. 

Such was the situation of things in Ireland, when Dermot, king 
of Leinster, having violently carried away the wife of one of the 
neighbouring petty sovereigns, Roderic, king of Connaught, and 
monarch of Ireland, joined with the injured husband to punish so 
flagrant an outrage ; and with their united forces spoiled Dermot 
of his territories, and obliged him taabandon the kingdom. The 
fugitive prince, not unapprised of Henry’s designs upon his 
country, threw himself at his feet, implored his protection, and 
promised to hold of him, as his feudatory, the sovereignty he 
should recover by his assistance. Henry was at this time at 
Guienne ; nothing could be more agreeable to him than such an 
incident ; but as his French dominions actually lay under an inter- 
dict on account of his quarrel with Becket, and all his affairs, both 
at home and abroad, were in a troubled and dubious situation, it 
was not prudent to remove his person, nor venture any consider- 
able body of his forces, on a distant enterprise. Yet not willing 
to lose so favourable an opportunity, he warmly recommended the 
cause of Dermot to his regency in England, permitting and en- 
couraging all persons to arm in his favour: a permission, in this 
age of enterprise, greedily accepted by many ; but the person who 
brought the most assistance to it, and indeed gave a form and 
spirit to the whole design, was Richard, earl of Striaul, commonly 
known by the name of Strongbow. Dermot, to confirm in his 
interest this potent and warlike peer, promised him his daughter 
in marriage with the reversion of his crown. The beginnings of 
sO great an enterprise were formed with avery slender force. Not 
four hundred men landed near Wexford ; they took the town by 
storm. When reiniorced they did not exceed twelve hundred ; 
but, being joined with three thousand men by Dermot, with an 
incredible rapidity of success they reduced Waterford, Dublin, 
Limerick, the only considerable cities in Ireland. By the novelty 
of their arms they had obtained some striking advantages in their 
first engagements; and by these advantages they attained a 
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superiority of opinion over the Irish, which every success in- 
creased. Before the effect of this first impression had time to 
wear off, Henry, having settled his affairs abroad, entered the har- 
bour of Cork with a fleet of four hundred sail, at once to secure 
the conquest, and the allegiance of the conquerors. The fame 
of so great a force arriving under a prince, dreaded by all Europe, 
very soon disposed all the petty princes, with their king Roderic, 
to submit and do homage to Henry. They had not been able to 
resist the arms of his vassals, and they hoped better treatment from 
submitting to the ambitioy of a great king, who left them every- 
thing but the honour of their independency, than from the avarice 
of adventurers, from which nothing was secure. The bishops and 
the body of the clergy greatly contributed to this submission, 
from respect to the pope, and the horror of their late defeats, 
which they began to regard as judgments. A national council 
was held at Cashel for bringing the church of Ireland to a perfect 
conformity, in rites and discipline, to that of England, It is not 
to be thought, that in this council the temporal interests of Eng- 
land were entirely forgotten. Many of the English were estab- 
lished in their particular conquests under the tenure of knights- 
service, now first introduced into Ireland; a tenure, which, if it 
has not proved the best calculated to secure the obedience of the 
vassal to the sovereign, has never failed in any instance of pre- 
serving a vanquished people in obedience to the conquerors. The 
English lords built strong castles on their demesnes; they put 
themselves at the head of the tribes, whose chiefs they had slain ; 
they assumed the Irish garb and manners, and thus partly by 
force, partly by policy, the first English families took a firm root 
in Ireland. It was indeed long before they were able entirely 
to subdue the island to the laws of England ; but the continual 
efforts of the Irish, for more than four hundred years, proved 
insufficient to dislodge them. 
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Che Meath of Rosamond. 


[From ‘Henry II.” by THomas May.] 


[The following poem, by one of our early poets, is founded upon the mest 
commonly received tradition. The real history of Rosamond de Clifford is 
very obscure: we extract the following brief account from the “ Pictorial His- 
tory of England” :— 

“ The history of the ‘Fair Rosamond,’ has been enveloped in 
romantic traditions which have scarcely any foundation in truth, 
but which have taken so firm a hold on the popular mind, and 
have been identified with so much poetry, that it is neither an 
easy nor a pleasant task to dissipate the fanciful illusion, and 
unpeople the ‘bower’ in the sylvan shades of Woodstock. Rosa- 
mond de Clifford was the daughter of a baron of Herefordshire, 
the beautiful site of whose antique castle, in the valley of the 
Wye, is pointed out to the traveller between the town of the 
Welsh Hay and the city of Hereford, at a point where the most 
romantic of rivers, after foaming through its rocky, narrow bed 
in Wales, sweeps freely and tranquilly through an open English 
valley of surpassing loveliness. Henry became enamoured of her 
in his youth, before he was a king, and the connexion continued 
for many years ; but long before his death, and even long before 
his quarrel with his wife and legitimate sons (with which it appears 
she had nothing to do), Rosamond retired to lead a religious and 
penitent life, into the ‘little nunnery’ of Godestow, in the ‘rich 
meadows of Evenlod, near unto Oxford.’” 

“As Henry still preserved gentle and generous feelings towaias 
the object of his youthful and ardent passion, he made many 
donations to the ‘little nunnery,’ on her account; and when she 
died (some time at least, before the first rebellion) the nuns, in 
gratitude to one who had been both directly and indirec‘ly their 
benefactress, buried her in their choir, hung a silken pall over her 
tomb, and kept tapers constantly burning around it. These few 
lines, we believe, comprise all that is really known of the fair 
Rosamond. The legend, so familiar to the childhood of all of us, 
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was of later and gradual growth, not being the product of one 
imagination. The chronicler Brompton, who wrote in the time 
of Edward III., or more than a century and a half after the event, 
gave the first description we possess of the secret bower of Rosa- 
mond. He says, that in order that she might not be ‘easily taken 
unawares by the queen’ (ne forsan a regina facile deprehende- 
retur) Henry constructed, near ‘Wodestocke, a bower for this 
‘most sightly maiden,’ (puellz spectatissime), of wonderful con- 
trivance, and not unlike the Dedalean labyrinth; but he speaks 
only of a device against surprise, and intimates in clear terms that 
Rosamond died a natural death. The clue of silk, and the poison- 
bowl forced on her fair and gentle rival, by the jealous and 
revengeful Eleanor, were additions of a still more modern date.”] 


Fair Rosamond within her bower of late, 
(While these sad storms had shaken Henry’s state 
And he from England last had absent been) 
Retir’d herself: nor had that star been seen 
To shine abroad, or with her lustre grace 
The woods, or walks adjoining to the place. 

About those places, while the times were free, 
Oft with a train of her attendants, she 
For pleasure walk’d ; and like the Huntress Queen, 
With her light nymphs, was by the people seen, 
Thither the country lads and swains, that near 
To Woodstock dwelt, would come to gaze on her. 
Their jolly May-games there would they present, 
Their harmless sports and rustic merriment, 
To give this beauteous paragon delight. 
Nor that officious service would she slight ! 
But their rude pastimes gently entertain, 
When oft some forward and ambitious swain, 
That durst presume (unhappy lad !) to look 
Too near that sparkling beauty, planet-struck 
Rcturn’d from thence, and his hard hap did wail. 
What now [alas !] can wake or fair avail 
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His love-sick mind ? no whitsun-ale can please, 
No jingling morris-dancers give him ease ; 

The pipe and tabor have no sound at all, : 
Nor to the May-pole can his measures call | 
Although invited by the merriest lasses, 

How little for those former joys he passes ? 
But sits at home with folded arms ; or goes 
To carve on beeches’ barks his piercing woes 
And too ambitious love. Cupid, they say, 
Had stol’n from Venus then: and lurking ly 
About the fields and villages, that nigh 

To Woodstock were, as once in Arcady 

He did before, and taught the rural swains 
Love’s oratory, and persuasive strains. 

But now fair Rosamond had from the sight 

Of all withdrawn ; as in a cloud, her light 
Enveloped long, and she immured close 
Within her bower, since these sad stirs arose, 
For fear of cruel foes; relying on 

The strength and safeguard of the place alone: 
If any place of strength enough could be 
Against a queen’s enraged jealousy. 

Now came that fatal day, ordain’d to see 
Th’ eclipse of beauty, and for ever be 
Accurst by woful lovers, all alone 
Into her chamber, Rosamond was gone; 
Where (as if fates into her soul had sent 
A secret notice of their dire intent) 

Afflicting thoughts possessed her as she sate. 
She sadly weigh’d her own unhappy state, 
Her feared dangers, and how far (alas) 
From her relief engaged Henry was. 

But most of all, while pearly drops distain’d 
Her rosy cheeks, she secretly complain’d, 
And wail'd her honour’s loss, wishing in vait 
She could recal her virgin state again ; 
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When that unblemish’ form, so much admir’d, 

Was by a thousand noble youths desir’d, 

And might have mov’d a monarch’s lawful flame. 

Sometimes she thought how some more happy damt 

By such a beauty as was hers, had won, 

From meanest birth, the honour of a throne; 

And what to some could highest glories gain, 

To her had purchas’d nothing but a stain. 

There, when she found her crime, she check’d again 

That high aspiring thought, and ’gan complain, 

How much (alas) the too too dazzling light 

. Of royal lustre had misled her sight ; 

O! then she wish’d her beauties ne’er had been 

Renown’d! that she had ne’er at court been seen: 

Nor too much pleas’d enamour'd Henry’s eye. 

While thus she sadly mus’d, a ruthful cry 

Had pierc’d her tender ear, and in the sound 

Was nam’d (she thought) unhappy Rosamond. 

(The cry was utter'd by her grieved maid, 

From whom that clue was taken, that betray’d 

Her lady’s life), and while she doubting feai’d, 

Too soon the fatal certainty appear’d ; 

For with her train the wrathful queen was there ; 

Oh! who can tell what cold and killing fear 

Through every part of Rosamond was shook ? 

The rosy tincture her sweet cheeks forsook, 

And like an ivory statue did she show 

Of life and motion reft; had she been so 

Transform’d indeed, how kind the fates had been, 

How pitiful to her! nay, to the queen! 

Even she herself did seem to entertain 

Some ruth, but straight revenge return’d again, 

And fill’d her furious breast. “ Strumpet (quoth she) 

I need not speak at all; my sight may be 

Enough expression of my wrongs, and what 

The consequence must prove of such a hate. 
EE2 
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Here, take this poison’d cup (for in her hand 

A poison’d cup she had) and do not stand ¢ 

To parley now: but drink it presently, 

Or else by tortures be resolv’d to die. 

Thy doom is set.” Pale trembling Rosamond 

Receives the cup, and kneeling on the ground, 

When dull amazement somewhat had forsook 

Her breast, thus humbly to the queen she spoke. 
“J dare not hope you should so far relent, 

Great queen, as to forgive the punishment 

That to my foul offence is justly due. 

Nor will I vainly plead excuse, to shew 

By what strong arts I was at first betray’d, 

Or tell how many subtle snares were laid 

To catch mine honour. These, though ne’er so true, 

Can bring no recompense at all to you, 

Nor just excuse to my abhorred crime. 

Instead of sudden death, J crave but time, 

Which shall be styl’d no time of life but death, 

In which I may with my condemned breath, 

While grief and penance make me hourly die, 

Pour out my prayers for your prosperity ; 

Or take revenge on this offending face, 

That did procure you wrong, and my disgrace, 

Make poisonous leprosies o’erspread my skin ; 

And punish that, that made your Henry sin. 

Better content will such a vengeance give 

To you ; that he should loathe me whilst I live, 

Than that he should extend (if thus I die) 

His lasting pity to my memory, 

And you be fore’d to see, when I am dead, 

Those tears, perchance, which he for me will shed: 

For though my worthless self deserve from him 

No tears in death ; yet when he weighs my crime, 

Of which he knows how great a part was his, 

And what I suffer as a sacrifice 
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For that offence, ’t will grieve his soul to be 
The cause of such a double tragedy.” 

“No more (reply’d the furious queen); have done; 
Delay no longer, lest thy chance be gone, 
And that a sterner death for thee remain.” 
No more did Rosamond entreat in vain; 
But forc’d by hard necessity to yield, 
Drank of the fatal potion that she held. 
And with it enter’d the grim tyrant death : 
Yet gave such respite, that her dying breath 
Might beg forgiveness from the heavenly throne, 
And pardon those that her destruction 
Had doubly wrought. “ Forgive, oh Lord,” said she, 
‘“‘ Him that dishonour’d, her that murder’d me. 
Yet let me speak, for truth’s sake, angry queen : 
If you had spar’d my life, I might have been 
In time to come th’ example of your glory ; 
Not of your shame, as now; for when the story 
Of hapless Rosamond is read, the best 
And holiest people, as they will detest 
My crime, and call it foul, they will abhor, 
And call unjust, the rage of Elianor, 
And in this act of yours it will be thought 
King Henry’s sorrow, not his love you sought.” 
And now so far the venom’s force assail’d 
Her vital parts, that life with language fail’d. 
That well-built palace where the Graces made 
Their chief abode, where thousand Cupids play’d 
And couch’d their shafts, whose structure did delight 
Ev’n nature’s self, is now demolish’d quite, 
Ne’er to be rais’d again; the untimely stroke 
Of death, that precious cabinet has broke, 
That Henry’s pleased heart so long had held. 
With sudden mourning now the house is fill’d ; 
Nor can the queen’s attendants, though they fear 
Her wrath, from weeping at that sight forbear. 
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By rough north blasts so blooming roses fade 
So crushed falls the lily’s tender blade. 

Her hearse at Godstowe Abbey they inter, 
Where sad and lasting monuments of her, 

For many years did to the world remain. 
Nought did the queen by this dire slaughter gain, 
But more her lord’s displeasure aggravate ; 
And now when he return’d in prosperous state, 
This act was cause, together with that crime, 
Of raising his unnatural sons ’gainst him, 

That she so long in prison was detain’d, 

And whilst he lived, her freedom never gain’d. 


Srmanistration of the Putos, 
G. L. Craik. 
from the ‘ Pictorial History of England.” 


Amonc the things that most strike us on first looking at this 
period of our legal and judicial history are the substitution of 
general and central for local judicatures, and the appointment of 
judges regularly trained to a knowledge of the law, to preside in 
the several courts. Soon after the conquest great inconveniences 
appear to have been felt from the administration of justice in the 
county courts, hundred courts, and courts baron. These incon- 
veniences arose from various causes, of which the principal, 
according to sir Mathew Hale, were the three following :—1st. 
The IGNORANCE of the judges, who were the freeholders of the 
county. “For,” says Hale, “although the alderman or chief 
constable of every hundred was always to be a man learned in 
the laws, and although not only the freeholders, but the bishops, 
barons and great men, were, by the laws of king Henry I, 
appointed to attend the county court, yet they seldom attended 
there, or, if they did, in process of time.they neglected to study 
the English laws, as great men usually do.” andly. The Great 
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vARIETY of laws, the effect of several independent jurisdictions, 
Glanville says, ‘The customs of the lords’ courts are so numerous 
and various that it is scarcely possible to reduce them into 
writing.” 3rdly. The corruption and intimidation practised ; 
for all the business of any moment was carried by parties and 
factions. 

It is probable, however, that we are to seek for the main causes 
of the subversion of the ancient system in certain changes which 
the very principle of that system was itself producing, and which 
we shall now proceed to consider. 

Of these changes the most important and fundamental was the 
establishment of the trial by jury. The essential principle of the 
original Saxon mode of trial was the submission of the matter in 
dispute, in some form or other, to what was held to be the arbi- 
tration of Heaven. There was no interference of the human 
judgment,—no attempt to arrive at the truth by weighing and 
comparing the adverse probabilities; the question was not held 
to be a question of probabilities at all; it was conceived to be 
capable of a solution as certain as any question in arithmetic. 
The decision was left not to the fallible judgment of man, but, as 
was believed, to the infallible judgment of the Deity. As long as 
this belief subsisted universally, it is evident, as we have already 
observed, that no mode of trial proceeding upon a different prin- 
ciple could well come into use. Men would not readily relinquish 
a method which afforded them in all cases a certain determination 
of the matter, for one which afforded them only a doubtful deter- 
mination of it. They would not easily be disposed to remain 
satisfied with a decision which might be wrong, while they 
believed that they had it in their power to obtain one that could 
not but be right. That belief, however, was so entirely founded 
in ignorance and superstition, that it of necessity decayed in the 
light of increasing knowledge and civilization ; even the results of 
the trials at law that were founded on it would themselves be 
constantly raising suspicions of its fallacy. Nevertheless, there is 
reason tu suppose that it was not any general conviction of the 
absurdity of the ordeal, or of the vanity of the imagination on 
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which the use of it rested, that led first to its discouragement, 
and eventually to its entire abandonment. If such a conviction 
had been arrived at, the practice would have been given up at 
once, as one wholly irrational and iniquitous. But this was not 
the course taken. In the first instance, the legislature only 
interfered to narrow the application of the ordeal, and the church 
to discountenance the frequent or indiscriminate resort to it. It 
is evident that the popular prejudice in its favour could not yet 
be attacked in front. Its folly was discerned by the ruling and 
more enlightened part of the community; and the government 
and the church, even if either or both may be supposed to have 
had an interest in keeping it up as a convenient instrument of 
control, must have perceived that it was one which could not be 
much longer left in their hands; but they did not, for all that, 
announce that the supposed judgment of Heaven was really 
nothing of the kind. If they had, they would have offended 
what was yet the general sentiment, and their announcement 
would probably have been received with incredulity and scorn. 
Besides, there would be a natural reluctance on the part of those 
by whom the ordeal had been hitherto sanctioned and upheld to 
make a frank asknowledgment that it was all a solemn mockery. 
They therefore took another course. The clergy began to preach 
against the ordeal, not as being absurd, but as being impious; 
they did not deny its efficiency, as an appeal to Heaven, but they 
endeavoured to show that it was an appeal which, in ordinary 
circumstances, at least, it was sinful in human beings to make. 
They may possibly also have sometimes insinuated that one of 
the consequences of its abuse would be its frequent failure ;—that 
the Deity would not consent to favour with a true decision of 
their cause the parties who thus improperly called upon him. Be 
this as it may, it was only after a long course of partial opposition 
to the ordeal that the church ventured finally and distinctly to 
prohibit its use, It did do this at last, however, by the eighteenth 
canon of the Fourth Council of Lateran, published in November, 
1215, 

Meanwhile, the ordeal had been gradually falling more and 
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more into disuse under the operation of various causes, The 
discouragement of it by the church, and the diffusion of the 
feeling upon which that discouragement was professedly grounded, 
would, no doubt, have a powerful effect in indisposing the public 
mind towards such a mode of trial except in very extraordinary 
circumstances. Then, the conviction of its inherent absurdity, 
and utter unsuitableness in any circumstances, was of course 
growing and extending itself. Besides, it was not necessary in 
order to be opposed altogether to the ordeal as a mode of trying 
causes, that a person sheuld be a disbeliever in the assumed 
principle of that kind of trial. That principle was, that the 
Deity, if fairly appealed to, would work a miracle in vindication 
of the innocent party—would prevent the boiling water from 
scalding him, or the red-hot iron from burning him. This might 
be granted; and still the ordeal might be objected to on the 
ground that there was, and could be, no security for its being in 
any case a fair submission of the matter to the arbitration of 
Heaven. It might be alleged that, from the way in which the 
matter was managed, the result was wholly in the hands of the 
fuscctionaries who superintended the process, The historian 
““Eadmer relates, as an instance of the daring impiety of William 
Rufus, that upon one occasion, when about fifty Englishmen, of 
ood quality and fortune, whom he had caused to be tried for 
killing his deer, by the ordeal of hot iron, had all come off 
unburnt, and were consequently acquitted, that king declared he 
would have them tried again by another mode, and not by this 
pretended judgment of God, which was made favourable or 
unfavourable at any man’s pleasure. Yet Rufus here did not 
dispute the efficacy of the ordeal if it had been fairly managed ; 
he did not deny that Heaven, if appealed to, would pronounce a 
just decision, and would even, if necessary, work a miracle for 
that purpose ; he only denied that the professed appeal to Heaven 
was really made. And this was a suspicion that was, no doubt, 
very generally entertained. 
The gradual extinction, however, of the practice of trying 
causes by appeal to the judgment of Heaven, was mainly brought 
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about by the natural development of the principle of that mode 
of trial itself. And this is the most curious point in the inquiry, 
and that which is most deserving of attention. The manner in 
which what we should now call evidence originally obtained 
admission in trials at law was by its assuming the form of an 
appeal to Heaven; that is to say, it obtained admission on the 
only principle then recognised,—the principle of the ordeal. In 
a criminal case, instead of the ordeal of water or iron being at 
once resorted to, an attempt was made to avoid that expedient, 
and to decide the case by a contest of oaths between the authors 
of the charge on the one hand, and the accused party and his 
friends on the other; it was only in the event of the charge not 
being established by this preliminary process that the trial was 
carried farther. But the persons who thus swore were not at first 
witnesses at all: they did not profess to testify to the facts at 
issue upon their own knowledge; all that they declared was, 
those on the one side their belief in the guilt, those on the other 
their belief in the innocence of the accused. Nor was their 
testimony considered and weighed by any act of the judgment ; 
their testimony, properly speaking, was not estimated at all, but 
they themselves were counted and valued, each man according 
to his “were,” or the legal worth at which he was rated according 
to his rank in society. This, therefore, was not the hearing of 
evidence in any sense ; it was merely another mode of appealing 
to Heaven, which it was supposed would no more suffer the guilty 
party to come off victor in this contest of oaths than it would 
fail to vindicate the innocent in the ordeal of fire or water. 
Nevertheless, this mode of compurgation, as it was called, could 
scarcely fail to lead, in course of time, to a further innovation. 
The person pledging his faith in favour of the one side or the 
other, with an evident or understood knowledge of the facts 
bearing on the question at issue, would inevitably make a stronger 
impression upon the court than the person manifestly destitute of 
such knowledge who presented himself to make a similar or an 
opposite deposition : this would happen even while the letter and 
practice of the law made ho distinction on that ground between 
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the two deponents. The bringing forward of persons to make 
their depositions who were not acquainted with the facts of the 
case, would, in this way, become disreputable, and gradually fall 
into disuse, till at length the deponents on both sides, though 
still only called upon to make oath to their belief in the state- 
ment of the one party or of the other, would be almost always 
understood to speak not merely from partiality to the party whom 
their declarations were to benefit, or from a general confidence 
in his credibility, but from their own knowledge of the disputed 
facts. In truth, a person ‘ignorant of the facts would, it may 
fairly be presumed, scarcely dare now to present himself to make 
oath in opposition to one to whom the facts were well known, 
Here, then, we have the deponents on both sides already turned 
into witnesses even before the law yet demands their testimony. 
But, this point arrived at, it is impossible that the next step should 
be long delayed. The witnesses, that is the persons having a 
knowledge of the facts, being thus brought before the court, would 
naturally be led by degrees to extend their depositions beyond a 
mere general declaration in support of either party; they would 
proceed to state the grounds of the belief which they made oath 
that they entertained ; in other words, they would state the facts 
which they knew in relation to the cause,—they would give their 
testimony as well as their depositions. Evidence having thus 
once obtained admission, however irregularly, and with however 
little legal efficacy in the first instance, would speedily come to be 
received as of weight in the decision of the cause, and would then 
be demanded as indispensable. But this change would render 
necessary other important changes. 

So long as causes were tried on the principle of submitting the 
matter in dispute. in some form or other, to the arbitration of 
Heaven, no functionaries that could properly be called judges 
were required in the courts of law. There might be a person to 
preside, and to declare or make publicly known the result of the 
process which had been gone through; but no exercise of the 
judgment was demanded either here or in any other part of the 
proceedings. The whole affair, as already observed, was of the 
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nature of a chemical experiment, or an arithmetical calculation ; 
it was conducted according to certain fixed rules, or might be said 
to carry on itself; and the ascertainment of the result was merely 
a matter of observation, and of observation of the easiest kind. 
Under this state of things, therefore, all kinds of causes were tried 
at popular meetings,—at the wittenagemote, and the shiremote, 
and the other assemblies of the same kind; and the judgment 
passed in each case might as truly be said to be that of the 
attending crowd as that of the members of the court. It was 
really the judgment neither of the one nor of the other, nor was 
it so considered ; it was called not the judgment of man at all, 
but the judgment of God. But as soon as the principle of the 
appeal to Heaven was departed from, by the admission of evidence, 
the whole system of the administration of the law necessarily 
assumed a new form. The exercise of judgment by the court 
now became indispensable. It is probable, however, that in the 
gradual progress of the change, this consequence was not for 
some time very clearly perceived, and that it came upon the 
country and the government before the requisite preparations 
were made for it. Hence, as occasions arose, expedients of 
various kinds would be at first resorted to with the view of 
making the old machinery still answer. It would soon be found, 
for instance, that the hearing of evidence, unlike the ordeal and 
the trial by compurgation, produced differences of opinion among 
the persons present; and it would also become abundantly ap- 
parent that a large multitude of persons did not form the most 
convenient tribunal for weighing and coming to a decision upon 
the statements of conflicting witnesses. In these circumstances 
we might, on the first view of the matter, suppose the most 
natural course would be to appoint a small committee of the 
court to examine the witnesses and come to a judgment upon the 
cause. But this is to assume that the proper distinction between 
the provinces of the court and of the witnesses was already much 
more distinctly perceived than it could as yet be, when things 
were only beginning to emerge out of that state in which the 
court had really never taken any part in the trial of the cause at 
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all. The witnesses, or the persons who came to give evidence, 
and not the court, would at this time in fact be most naturally 
looked upon as the real triers of the cause. A committee of the 
witnesses, therefore, rather than a committee of the court, would 
be the select body appointed for its consideration and settlement 
in the earliest attempts to escape from the confusion and per- 
plexity of conflicting evidence. Those of the witnesses who were 
conceived to be the persons of greatest probity, or to be those 
best acquainted with the facts, would be chosen out from among 
the rest, and left to agree among themselves as to how the truth 
stood,—in other words, to try the cause. The persons thus set 
apart would probably be called upon to make their depositions 
with more form and solemnity than ordinary witnesses; for 
instance, although the ordinary witness might be heard merely 
upon his declaration, the selected witness would be required to 
give his evidence upon oath. Finally, it would very soon become 
the custom for the selected witnesses, or triers, to be always of 
the same number; such a rule would be properly held to conduce 
to fairness of procedure; and besides, the popular feeling has 
always attached a certain virtue or importance to particular 
numbers. 

In the above deduction we have in fact what appears to be the 
history of the origin in this country of trial by jury, in as far as it 
can be collected from the scanty notices that remain to us of 
changes which, however important they were destined to be in 
their ultimate results, were scarcely deemed worthy of being re- 
corded by any contemporary chronicler, and the only memory of 
which that has come down to us has been preserved more by 
accident than by design. We know that, even in the Saxon 
times, it was occasionally the practice to select for the decision of 
a Civil suit certain of the most reputablé of the persons who 
professed to be acquainted with the facts in dispute, the parties 
agreeing together in their nomination, and consenting to abide by 
their decision or verdict. In the Norman times this became a 
more usual mode of trying causes, and it was now consequently 
subjected to more strict regulation. Nothing is better established 
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than that the original jury, or body of sworn triers, were really the 
witnesses in the case, and that their verdict was their deliverance 
upon it from their own knowledge of the facts, At first this mode 
of trial appears to have been only occasionally and sparingly re- 
sorted to. ‘Two instances are recorded in the reign of the Con- 
queror, One in a suit between the crown and Gundulphus, bishop 
of Rochester, in 1078, the other in a suit respecting certain lands 
claimed for the bishopric of Ely in 1080. In the subsequent 
reigns the instances are more frequent. Sir F. Palgrave is of 
opinion that in criminal cases the jury was unknown in this 
country until enacted by the Conqueror. William, in a charter 
by which he professed to restore the laws of the Confessor, with 
certain additions, directed that, in the particular case of a charge 
made by an Englishman against a Norman, or by a Norman 
against an Englishman, the guilt or innocence of the accused 
should be determined by a tribunal of sworn witnesses, “ accord- 
ing to the law of Normandy.” The first regulation, however, 
which established the jury as a general mode of trial appears to 
have been one of the laws, or “ assizes,” as they were called, 
enacted by Henry II. at Clarendon, about 1176. By this law, to 
quote the account of sir F. Palgrave, “the justices, who repre- 
sented the king’s person, were to make inquiry by the oaths of 
twelve knights, or other lawful men, of each hundred, together 
with the four men from each township, of all murders, robberies, 
and thefts, and of all who had harboured such offenders, since the 
king’s accession to the throne.” Another enactment of the same 
assizes abolished the trial by compurgation in criminal cases, 
except in certain boroughs. The verdict of the inquest, however, 
was not yet made final. The person charged by the twelve 
knights was still allowed to clear himself, if he could, by the ordeal 
of fire or water. Other laws of the same king, some of which, 
however, are only imperfectly preserved, appear to have established 
the inquest or “recognition” by the twelve lawful men as the 
regular mode of trial in various kinds of civil suits. 

If the trial by battle was at all known in Saxon times, the 
gatliest record of it in England is subsequent to the Conquest, 
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The duel (or erneste, as its Saxon name appears to have been) 
would seem to be a still ruder mode of tral than any of those 
methods that were more peculiarly called the ordeal, as allowing, 
which they did not, mere physical force to be the main arbitrator 
of the dispute, and being therefore almost identical in principle 
with the mode of deciding quarrels which 1s proper to a state of 
nature. It is, probably, indeed, of greater antiquity than the 
ordeal ; yet it was neither supplanted by the ordeal, nor when 
that mode of trial was abolished did the duel even share its fate, 
It continued in common use for ages afterwards. The duel was 
undoubtedly looked upon as being, not less than the ordeal, an 
appeal to the judgment of God, and it was in virtue of this 
character that it retained its place as one of the allowed modes of 
trial in association with the ordeal. If it had been deemed to be 
a mere contest of physical strength, it is difficult to conceive that 
it ever should have been adopted as a mode of legal trial at all, 
and it certainly could not have kept its ground as such after the 
more refined principle of the ordeal came to be recognised. The 
belief was that heaven would by no means allow the issue of the 
appeal to depend upon the thews and sinews of the two com- 
batants, but would defend the nght, if necessary by enabling the 
weaker man to overcome the stronger—that is tc say, by working 
a miracle, just as in the case of the ordeal. The duel and the 
ordeal therefore stood in the popular imagination upon the same 
principle. Why, then, when the ordeal was prohibited, was not 
the duel abolished along with it? To be enabled to answer this 
question we must recollect that the prohibition of the ordeal was 
by no means distinctly placed by the church upon the ground of 
the inherent absurdity of such a mode of trial,—of the fallacy of 
the notion that the special interference of heaven was to be so 
secured, The practice was discouraged, and at last formally con- 
demned as unlawful, on other grounds altogether, as has been 
Shown above. It was denounced as impious rather than as falla- 
cious or absurd. If it was admitted to be in any sense fallacious, 
it was merely in so far as the supposed appeal to heaven might by 
dishonest management be rendered only apparent instead of real. 
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The genetuliy received opinion that the direct judgment of God 
in a cause might be obtained by being properly sought for was 
left unassailed. All that was affirmed was, that the ordeal of fire 
or of water, was not a proper mode of seeking for such judgment. 
The condemnation of these modes, therefore, did not necessarily 
touch the trial by combat. It lay under none of the objections 
on account of which they were condemned. It did not easily 
admit of collusion or any other species of unfair management. 1: 
was from its nature not likely to be resorted to upon trivial occa- 
sions, or to be taken advantage of in any circumstances as a mere 
form, but was always of necessity a solemn encounter, in which 
neither party could engage without peril of his life. Add to all 
this the accordance of the trial by combat with the martial spirit 
of the times, when prowess in arms was looked upon as almost 
the chief of human virtues ; and we shall be at no loss to under- 
stand the favour, or at least the toleration, which was shown to 
this mode of trial when the not more barbarous or more unjust 
custom of the ordeal was banished from the judicial practice of 
Christendom. Yet even within the period now under considera- 
tion an important step was taken towards the extinction of the 
appeal of battle in civil suits by a law of Henry II., which gave to 
both the tenant and defendant in a writ of right the alternative of 
having the case tried by what was called the grand assize, which 
was in fact merely a jury composed of four knights returned by 
the sheriff, and of twelve other persons named by them. The 
introduction of the grand assize is ascribed to the advice of Glan- 
ville, who has in his book given a very particular description of it, 
and expatiated upon its great importance as an improvement of 
the law. 

It is obvious that the entirely new form and character assumed 
by judicial proceedings, after the commencement of the practice 
of trying and deciding causes by evidence, would render the old 
machinery for the administration of the law altogether unservice- 
able. An exercise of the judgm€nt was now called for on the part 
of the court, instead of merely an exercise of the faculty of obser- 
vation. Judges were therefore of necessity appointed in all the 
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courts. It is probable that this innovation was partially intro- 
duced in the Saxon times; but it was not generally established 
till after the conquest. The general character of the Norman 
domination, under which all authority was held to proceed and to 
derive its being from-the crown, was especially favourable to the 
completion of the new system. It appears to have been as early 
as 1118, in the reign of Henry L., that justices itinerant, or justices 
in Eyre, as they were called, were first appointed to go on circuits 
through the kingdom for the holding of all pleas both civil and 
criminal, They were not, however, made a regular part of the 
judicature of the kingdom till 1176, the twenty-second year of the 
reign of Henry I], 


Berth of Henry IL. 
THIERRY. 

(In 1183 another outbreak of the fierce and turbulent spirit of 
the princes led the way to a new succession of family wars. This 
time Richard took up arms against Henry and Geoffrey, because 
his father called upon him to do homage to Henry for Aquitaine. 
A reconcilement between the brothers, effected by their father’s 
interference, only suspended hostilities for a few months; the old 
king and his son Richard were then compelled to take the field 
against the other two. After deserting his father and his youngest 
brother alternately about half a dozen times, prince Henry was 
suddenly taken ill, and died at Chateau-Martel, 11th June, 1183, 
in the twenty-seventh year of his age. Geoffrey still held out, 
supported by the chief nobility of Aquitaine, where there was a 
strong feeling of the people against the English king for his treat- 
ment of their hereditary chieftainess Eleanor; but he too in a 
short time made his submission and implored his father’s pardon. 
A solemn family reconciliation then took place, at which even 
Eleanor was released from her prison and allowed to be present. 
But it did not last for more than a few months; Geoffrey then, 
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in consequence of his father refusing to surrender to him the earl- 
dom of Anjou, fled to the court of France, where Philip II. was 
now king, and prepared for a new war; but before he could carry 
his design into execution he was, in August, 1186, thrown from 
his horse at a tournament, and so severely injured that he died in 
a few days after. No sooner was Geoffrey thus removed than his 
brother Richard hastened to the French court to take his place; 
but after unsuccessfully attempting to excite a new revolt in 
Aquitaine, he was compelled to throw himself upon his father’s 
clemency. A project of a new crusade, at the call of pope 
Clement III., in the beginning of 1188, for a moment united 
Henry and Philip ; the impetuous Richard actually took the cross, 
carried away by the feeling which thrilled all Europe on the 
arrival of the news of the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in the 
preceding September ; but before the end of the same year the 
unhappy father saw his son again bearing arms against him in 
alliance with the French king. The pretext on the part of Philip 
and of Richard for this new war, was Henry’s refusal to deliver up 
the princess Alice, the sister of the former, and the affianced bride 
of the latter, whose person as well as part of her dowry he had for 
many years had in his possession, Richard pretended to believe 
that his father wished to marry the princess himself, and even 
asserted or insinuated that her honour had already fallen a sacri- 
fice to Henry’s passion ; it appears to be certain however that her 
restitution was only made a demand of the two confederates for 
popular effect, and was a very small part of their real object. 
Richard, having first done homage to Philip for all his father’s 
continental possessions, immediately proceeded to wrest them 
from the old man by the sword. Henry's spirit seems now to 
have given way at last, and the resistance he offered to his son 
was feeble and ineffective. ] 


Without means of defence, and without authority, enfeebled in 
mind and body, he determined to solicit peace, offering to submit 
to any conditions which might be imposed. The conference of 
the two kings (for it appears that Richard took no part in it, but 
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awaited at a distance the issue of the negotiations), was held in a 
plain between Tours and Azay-sur-Cher. Philip’s demands were, 
that the king of England should expressly acknowledge himself 
his liege-man, and place himself at his mercy. That Alice should 
be given into the charge of five persons whom Richard should 
choose to guard her until his return from the crusade, to which he 
was to go with the king of France at mid-lent; that the king of 
England should renounce all right of sovereignty over the towns 
of Berry, which formerly belonged to the dukes of Aquitaine, and 
that he should pay to the king of France twenty thousand marks 
of silver for the restitution of the conquered provinces ; that all 
those who had joined the son’s party should remain vassals of the 
son and not of the father, unless they should choose of their own 
free will to return to the latter; finally, that the king should re- 
ceive his son Richard into his grace by the kiss of peace, and 
abjure sincerely and from the bottom of his heart all rancour and 
animosity against him. 

The old king had neither the means nor the hope of obtaining 
more favourable conditions; he therefore armed himself with 
patience as well as he was able, and conversed with king Philip, 
listening to his words with an air of docility, like one who receives 
law from another. They- were both on horseback in the open 
field; and whilst they were conversing mouth to mouth, says a 
contemporary, it suddenly thundered, although the sky was cloud- 
less, and the lightning fell between them, without doing them any 
harm. They separated immediately, both extremely alarmed ; 
after a short interval, they again approached each other, but a 
second peal of thunder, louder than the first, was heard almost at 
the same instant. The king of England, whom the sad necessity 
to which he was reduced, his grief, and the weak state of his 
health rendered more susceptible of alarm, probably fancying 
some connection between this accident of nature and his own 
fate, was so agitated by it, that he let go his horse’s reins, and 
tottered so in his saddle, that he would have fallen to the ground 
had he not been supported by those around him. The confer- 
ence was broken up; and as Henry II. continued too ill to be 
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present at a second interview, the conditions of peace, drawn up 
in writing, were carried to his quarters, that he might formally 
ratify them. 

He was lying on a bed when he received the men sent to him 
by the king of France, and they read him the treaty of peace, 
aiticle by article. When they came to that which mentioned 
persons engaged secretly or openly on Richard’s side, the king 
asked their names, that he might know how-many there were 
whose homage he was forced to renounce. The first they named 
to him was John, his youngest son; on hearing this name, seized 
by an almost convulsive movement, he raised himself on his seat, 
and throwing around him a piercing and woe-struck glance, said, 
“Can it be true, that John my heart’s darling, my favourite son, 
him whom I have loved above all the others, and for whose sake 
I have brought upon myself all these miseries, has also deserted 
me?” They replied that thus it was; that nothing could be more 
tiue. ‘ Well,” said he, falling back on his bed, and turning his 
face to the wall, “ henceforward let things take their own course, 
T have no more care for myself or for the world.” Some moments 
after, Richard approached the bed, and asked his father for the 
kiss of peace, in execution of the treaty. The king gave it him 
with an air of apparent calmness ; but as Richard was going away, 
he heard his father murmur in a low voice: “If God would only 
grant that I might not die before avenging myself on thee!” On 
his arrival at the French camp, the count of Poictiers repeated 
these words to Philip and his courtiers, who raised shouts of 
laughter, and made many jokes on the good peace that had just 
been concluded between the father and son. 

The king of England, finding his illness increase, had himself 
conveyed to Chinon, where, in a few days, he fell into a state 
bordering on death. In his last moments, he was heard to utter 
broken exclamations in allusion to his misfortunes, and the con- 
duct of his sons. “Shame,” he cried, “shame on a vanquished 
king! Cursed be the day I was born, and cursed of God be the 
sons I leave behind me.” The bishops and churchmen who 
surrounded him, used all their efforts to make him retract this 
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malediction against his children ; but he persisted in it till his 
latest breath. 

After his death, his corpse was treated by his servants, in the 
same manner as that of William the Conqueror had been ; they all 
abandoned it, after having stripped it of its clothing, and carried 
off everything of value in the room and in the house. King 
Henry had wished to be interred at Fontevrault, a celebrated 
nunnery, some leagues south of Chinon; it was with difficulty 
that men were found to wrap the body in a shroud, and a carriage 
and horses to remove it. .»fhe corpse was already deposited in 
the great church of the abbey, awaiting the day of burial, when 
count Richard was apprised by public rumour of his father’s 
death; he went to the church, and found the king lying in a 
coffin, with his face uncovered, and still showing by the contrac- 
tion of the features, traces of violent agony. This sight caused 
the count of Poictiers an involuntary shuddering. He knelt 
down, and prayed before the altar, but rose in a few moment's, 
after the interval of a patervoster, say the historians of that time, 
and went out, not to return. Contemporaries declare that from 
the moment Richard entered the church, till he left it, streams of 
blood flowed incessantly from both nostrils of the deceased. The 
next day the ceremony of sepulture took place; it was wished 
to decorate the corpse with some of the emblems of royalty; but 
the keepers of the treasury at Chinon refused, and, after much 
entreaty, sent only an old sceptre, and a ring of little value. 
For want of a crown a sort of diadem formed of the gold em- 
broidery of a woman’s garment was placed on the king’s head, 
and in this strange tawdry attire, Henry, son of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, king of England, duke of Normandy, Aquitaine, and 
Brittany, count of Anjou and Maine, lord of Tours and Amboise, 
descended to his last abode. 

A contemporary writer thinks he sees in the misfortunes of 
Henry II. a sign of the Divine vengeance upon the Normans, 
the tyrants of conquered England. He compares this miserable 
death to those of William the Conqueror, of Henry IT.’s brothers, 
and of his two eldest sons, who all perished by a violent death in 
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the flower of their age. “This,” he says, “was the punishment 
of their illegitimate reign.” But, without agreeing with this 
superstitious opinion, it is at any rate certain, as far as concerns 
Henry IL, that his miseries were the direct consequence of that 
fortune which had united the southern provinces of Gaul under 
his dominion. He had rejoiced over this increase of power as an 
increase of good fortune; he had given his sons the countries of 
others as their appanages, glorying to see his family reign over 
several nations of different race and manners, and to unite under 
the same political yoke those whom nature had divided. But 
nature did not lose her rights, and, on the first movement made 
by the people to recover their independence, division entered the 
family of the foreign king, who saw his children made instruments 
in the hands of his own subjects to be employed against himself, 
and who troubled to his latest hour by domestic war, experienced, 
in dying, the most bitter sentiment that any man can carry to the 
tomb, that of dying by a parricide. 


Character of Benry IL 


PETER OF BLOISs. 
From the ‘Quarterly Review.” 


“You are aware that his complexion and hair were a little red, 
but the approach of old age has altered this somewhat, and the 
hair is turning grey. He is of middle size, such that among short 
men he seems tall, and even among tall ones not the least in 
stature. His head is spherical, as if it were the seat of great 
wisdom, and the special sanctuary of deep schemes. In size it 
is stich as to correspond well with the neck and whole body. 
His eyes are round, and while he is calm, dove-like and quiet; 
but when he is angry, they flash fire, and are like lightning. His 
hair is not grown scant, but he keeps it well cut. His face is lion- 
like, and almost square. His nose projects in a degree propor- 
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tionate to the symmetry of his whole body. His feet are arched , 
his shins like a horse’s, his broad chest and brawny arms pro- 
clam him to be strong, active, and bold. In one of his toes, 
however, part of the nail grows into the flesh, and increases 
enormously, to the mjury of the whole foot His hands by their 
coarseness show the man’s carelessness , he wholly neglects all 
attention to them, and never puts a glove on, except he 1s 
hawking He every day attends mass, councils, and other pyb- 
lic business, and stands on his feet from morning till might 
‘hough his shins are ternmbly wounded and discoloured by con- 
stant kicks from horses, he never sits down except on horseback, 
or when he 1s eating In one day, if need requires, he will per- 
form four or five regular days’ journeys, and by these rapid and 
unexpected movements often defeats his enemies’ plans He uses 
straight boots, a plain hat, and a tight dress He 1s very fond of 
field sports, and if he 1s not fighting, amuses himself with hawking 
and hunting He would have grown enormously fat, if he did not 
tame this tendency to belly by fasting and exercise. In mounting 
a horse and riding he preseives all the lightness of youth, and 
tires out the strongest men by his excuisions almost every day. 
For he does not, hike other kings, lie 1dle in his prlace, but goes 
through his provinces examining into every ones conduct, and 
particularly that of the persons whom he has appointed judges of 
others No one 1s shrewder in council, readier in speaking, more 
self possessed in danger, more careful in prosperity, more firm in 
adversity. If he once forms an attachment to a man he seldom 
gives him up, if he has once taken a real aversion to a person, 
he seldom admits him afterwards to any familiarity He has for 
ever in his hands bows, swords, hunting-nets, and arrows, except 
he 1s at council or at his books; for as often as he can get breath- 
Ing time from his cares and anxieties he occupies himself with 
private reading, or, surrounded by a knot of clergymen, he 
endeavours to solve some hard question Your king knows 
literature well, but ours 18 much more deeply versed in it. I 
have had opportunities of measuring the attainments of each in 
literature , for you know that the king of Sicily was my pupil for 
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two years, He had learnt the rudiments of literature and versifi- 
cation, and by my industry and anxiety reached afterwards to 
fuller knowledge. As soon, however, as I left Sicily, he threw 
away his books, and gave himself up to the usual idleness of 
palaces. But in the case of the king of England, the constant 
conversation of learned men, and the discussion of questions, 
makes his court a daily school. No one can be more dignified 
in speaking, more cautious at table, more moderate in drinking, 
more splendid in gifts, more generous in arms. He is pacific in 
heart, victorious in war, but glorious in peace, which he desires 
for his people as the most precious of earthly gifts. It is witha 
view to this that he receives, collects, and dispenses such an 
immensity of money. He is equally skilful and liberal in erect- 
ing walls, towers, fortifications, moats, and places of enclosure for 
fish and birds, His father was a very powerful and noble count, 
and did much to extend his territory, but he has gone far beyond 
his father, and has added the dukedoms of Normandy, of Aqui- 
taine, and Brittany, the kingdoms of England, Scotland, [?] Ireland, 
and Wales, so as to increase, beyond all comparison, the titles of 
his father’s splendour. - No one is more gentle to the distressed, 
more affable to the poor, more overbearing to the proud. It has 
always, indeed, been his study, by a certain carriage of himself 
like a deity, to put down the insolent, to encourage the oppressed, 
and to repress the swellings of pride by continual and deadly per- 
secution. Although, by the customs of the kingdom, he has the 
chief and most influential part in elections [of bishops ?], his 
hands have always been pure from anything like venality. But 
these and other excellent gifts of mind and body with which 
nature has enriched him, I can but briefly touch. I profess my 
own incompetence to describe them ;—and believe that Cicero or 
Virgil would labour in vain.” 


In a letter to a certain archdeacon or dean (Roger) who had 
business with the king, Peter of Blois mentions that he had lately 
occasion to go to his majesty on matters respecting the church of 
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Canterbury, and that he entered the presence with cheerfulness, 
in his usual way ; but, says he, 

“ Reading and understanding in his face the disturbance of his 
spirit, I immediately suppressed what I was about to say, and 
held my tongue, for I was afraid that if I spoke I should give 
further occasion to the irritation which his face, the faithful index 
of his mind, betrayed. I deferred my business, therefore, till a 
iuckier hour and serener countenance should favour my wishes. 
To speak to an angry prince on business seems to me throwing 
out your fishing nets in a,storm. He who does so, and will not 
wait till the gale is over, destroys himself and his nets. I know 
you are sent with a very harsh message to the king, and you 
must, therefore, be the more careful. Things which are in them- 
selves pleasant, very often give offence, if related without con- 
sideration ; while an unpleasant message may be so managed as 
to give pleasure. Pray take care not to approach the king about 
your affair till you are advised by me, or by some one else who 
knows him, to go into the presence; for he is a lamb when in 
good humour, but he is a lion, or worse than a lion, when 
seriously angry. It is no joke to incur the indignation of one in 
whose hands are honour and disgrace.” 


“I often wonder how one who has been used to the service of 
scholarship and the camps of learning can endure the annoyances 
of a court life. Among courtiers there is no order, no plan, no 
moderation, either in food, in horse exercises, or in watchings. A 
priest or a soldier attached to the court has bread put before him 
which is not kneaded, not leavened, made of the dregs of beer; bread 
like lead, full of bran, and unbaked; wine, spoilt either by being 
sour, or mouldy—thick, greasy, rancid, tasting of pitch, and vapid. 
I have sometimes seen wine so full of dregs put before noblemen, 
that they were compelled rather to filter than drink it, with their 
eyes shut and their teeth closed, with loathing and reaching, The 
beer at court is horrid to taste and filthy to look at. On account 
of the great demand, meat, whether sweet or not, is sold alike ; 
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the fish is four days old; yet its stinking does not lessen its price. 
The servants care nothing whatever whether the unlucky guests 
are sick or dead, provided there are fuller dishes sent up to their 
master’s tables. Indeed, the tables are filled (sometimes) with 
carrion, and the guests’ stomachs thus become the tombs for those 
who die in the course of nature. Indeed, many more deaths 
would ensue from this putrid food were it not that the famishing 
greediness of the stomach, (which, like a whirlpool, will suck in 
any thing,) by the help of powerful exercise, gets rid of every- 
thing. But if the courtiers cannot have exercise (which is the case 
if the court stays for a time in a town), some of them always stay 
behind at the point of death. 

“To say nothing of other matters, I cannot endure the annoy- 
ances of the marshals, They are most wily flatterers, infamous 
slanderers, shameful swindlers, most importunate till they get 
something from you, and most ungrateful when they have; nay, 
open enemies, unless your hand is continually in your pocket. I 
have seen very many who have been most generous to them ; and 
yet, when, after the fatigue of a long journey, these persons had 
got a lodging, when their meat was half dressed, or when they 
were actually at table, nay, sometimes, when they were asleep on 
their rugs, the marshals would come in with insolence and abuse, 
cut their horses’ halters, tumble their baggage out of doors, with- 
out any distinction, and (with great loss to the owners) turn them 
out of their lodgings shamefully; and thus, when they had lost 
everything which they had brought for their comfort, at night they 
could not, though rich, find a place to hide their heads in. 

“This, too, must be added to the miseries of court. If the 
king announces his intention of moving three days hence, and 
particularly if the royal pleasure has been announced by the 
heralds, you may be quite sure that the king will start by day- 
break, and put every body’s plans to the rout by his unexpected 
dispatch. Thus it frequently happens that persons who have 
been let blood, or have taken physic, follow the king without 
regard to themselves, place their existence at the hazard of a die, 
and, for fear of losing what they neither do nor ever will possess, 
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are not afraid of losing their own lives. You may see men 
running about like madmen, sumpter-horses pressing on sumpter- 
horses, and carriages jostling against carriages ; all, in short, in 
utter confusion. So that, from the thorqugh disturbance and 
misery, one might get a good descziption of the look of hell. 
But if his majesty has given notice beforehand that he will move 
to such a place very early the next day, his plan will certainly be 
changed, and you may therefore be sure that he will sleep till 
mid-day. You will see the sumpter-horses waiting with their 
burdens on, the carriages all quiet, the pioneers asleep, the court 
purveyors in a worry, and all muttering to one another; then they 
run to the prostitutes and the court shopkeepers to inquire of 
them whether the prince will go, for this class of court followers 
very often know the secrets of the palace. The king’s court, in- 
deed, is regularly followed by stage-players, washerwomen, dice- 
players, confectioners, tavern-keepers, buffoons, barbers, pick- 
pockets—in short, the whole race of this kind. I have often 
known that, when the king was asleep, and every thing in deep 
silence, a message came from the royal quarters, (not omnipotent, 
perhaps, but still awaking all,) and told us the city or town to which 
we were to go. After we had been worn out with expectation, 
it was some comfort at all events that we were to be fixed where 
we might hope to find plenty of lodgings and provisions. There 
was then such a hurried and confused rush of horse and foot 
immediately, that you would think all hell had broker loose. 
However, when the pioneers had quite or nearly finished their 
day’s journey, the king would change his mind, and go to some 
other place, where, perhaps, he had the only house, and a plenty 
of provisions, none of which were given to any one else. And, if I 
dare say so, I really think that his pleasure was increased by our 
annoyance, We had to travel three or four miles through un- 
known woods, and often in the dark, and thought ourselves too 
happy if at length we could find a dirty and miserable hut. There 
was often a violent quarrel among the courtiers about the cottages, 
and they would fight with swords about a place for which pigs 
would have been ashamed to quarrel. How things were with me 
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and my attendants on such nights, you will have no doubt. My 
people and I were separated, and it would be three days before I 
could collect them again. 

“Oh! God, who art King of kings, and Lord of lords, to be 
feared by earthly kings, in whose hands the hearts of kings are, 
and who turnest them as thou wilt, turn the heart of this king 
from these pestilent customs! Make him know that he is a man, 
and let him have and practise the grace of royal bounty and 
kindness to those who are compelled to follow him, not from 
ambition but necessity! Free me, I beseech thee, from the 
necessity of returning to the odious and troublesome court, which 
lies in the shadow of death, and where order and peace are 
unknown !—But to return to the court officers. By exceeding 
complaisance you may sometimes keep in favour with the outer 
porters for two days, but this will not last to a third, unless you 
buy it with continued gifts and flattery. They will tell the most 
unblushing falsehoods, and say that the king is ill, or asleep, or at 
council. And if you are an honest and religious man, but have 
given them nothing the day before, they will keep you an unreason- 
able time standing in the rain and mire; and to annoy you the 
more, and move your bile, they will allow a set of hairdressers 
and thieves to go in at the first word! As to the doorkeepers of 
the presence, may the Most High confound them! For they are 
not afraid to put every good man to the blush, and cover him with 
confusion. Have you got by the terrible porters without? It is 
of no avail unless you have bribed the doorkeeper! ‘Si nihil 
attuleris, jbis, Homere, foras.’? After the first Cerberus, thete is 
another worse than Cerberus, more terrible than Briareus, more 
wicked than Pygmalion, and more cruel than the Minotaur. If 
you were in the greatest danger of losing your life, or your fortune, 
to the king you cannot go; nay, it often happens, to make things 
ten thousand times worse, ‘rumpantur ut ilia Codro,’ that while 
you are kept out, these wretches let your enemy in. Oh! Lord 
Jesus Christ, if this is the way of living, if this is the life of the 
court, may I never go back to it again! I cannot attempt to 
reckon the grievous loss of time which I have already sustained 
in years of trifling about the court.” 


oe 
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Character of the Norman Government, 


HALLAM 


Unrestrained, comparatively speaking, by the aristocratic prin- 
ciples which influenced other feudal countries, the administration 
acquired a tone of rigour and arbitrariness under William the 
Conqueror, which, though, sometimes perhaps a little mitigated, 
did not cease during a century and a half. For the first three 
relens we must have recourse to historians; whose language, 
though vague, and perhaps exaggerated, is too uniform and im. 
pressive to leave a doubt of the tyrannical character of the govern- 
ment. ‘The intolerable exactions of tribute, the rapine of purvey- 
ance, the iniquity of royal courts, are continually in their mouths. 
“God sees the wretched people,” says the Saxon chronicler, 
“most unjustly oppressed, first they are despoiled of their pos- 
sessions, then butchered. This was a grievous year (1124). 
Whoever had any property lost it by heavy taxes and unjust 
decrees.” The same ancient chronicle, which appears to have 
been continued from time to time in the abbey of Peterboiough, 
frequently utters similar notes of lamentation. 

From the reign of Stephen, the miseries of which are not to my 
immediate purpose, so far as they proceeded from anarchy and 
intestine war, we are able to trace the character of government by 
existing records, These, digested by the industrious Madox into 
his history of the Exchequer, give us far more insight into the 
spirit of the constitution, if we may use such a word, than all our 
monkish chroniclers. It was not a sanguinary despotism. Henry 
II. was a prince of remarkable clemency; and none of the 
Conqueror’s successors were as grossly tyrannical as himself. But 
the system of rapacious extortion trom their subjects prevailed to 
a degree which we should rather expect to find among eastern 
slaves, than that high-spirited race of Normandy, whose renown 
then filled Europe and Asia, The right of wardship was abused 
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by selling the heir and his land to the highest bidder. That of 
marriage was carried to a still grosser excess. The kings of 
France indeed claimed thesprerogative of forbidding the marriage 
of their vassals’ daughters to such persons as they thought un- 
friendly or dangerous to themselves; but Iam not aware that they 
ever compelled them to marry, much less that they turned this 
attribute of sovereignty into a means of revenue. But in England, 
women, and even men, simply as tenants in chief, and not as 
wards, fined to the crown for leave to marry whom they would, or 
not to be compelled to marry any other. Towns not only fined 
for original grants of franchises, but for repeated confirmations. 
The Jews paid exorbitant sums for every common right of man- 
kind, for protection, for justice. In return, they were sustained 
against their Christian debtors in demands of usury, which super- 
stition and tyranny rendered enormous. Men fined for the king’s 
good-will; or that he would remit his anger ; or to have his medi- 
ation with their adversaries. Many fines seem as it were imposed 
in sport, if we look to the cause; though their extent, and the 
solemnity with which they were recorded, prove the humour to 
have been differently relished by the two parties. Thus the bishop 
of Winchester paid a tun of good wine for not reminding the king 
(John) to give a girdle to the countess of Albemarle; and Robert 
de Faux five best palfreys, that the same king might hold his 
peace about Henry Pinel’s wife. Another paid four marks for 
leave to eat (pro licentia comedendi). But of all the abuses 
which deformed the Anglo-Norman government, none was so 
flagitious as the sale of judicial redress. The king, we are often 
told, is the fountain of justice; but in those ages it was one 
which gold alone could unseal. Men fined to have right done 
them ; to sue in a certain court; to implead a certain person ; to 
have restitution of land which they had recovered at law. From 
the sale of that justice which every citizen has a right to demand 
it was an easy transition to withhold, deny it. Fines were re- 
ceived for the king’s help against the adverse suitor ; that is, for 
perversion of justice, or for delay. Soinetimes they were paid by 
opposite parties, and, of course, for opposite ends. These were 
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called counter-fines ; but the money was, sometimes, or as lord 
Lyttleton thinks, invariably returned to the unsuccessful suitor. 
Among a people imperfectly civilized, the most outrageous in- 
justice towards individuals may pass without the slightest notice, 
while in matters affecting the community, the powers of govern- 
ment are exceedingly controlled. It becomes therefore an im- 
portant question, what prerogative these Norman kings were used 
to exercise in raising money, and in general legislation. By the 
prevailing feudal customs, the lord was entitled to demand a 
pecuniary aid of his vassals in certain cases. These were, in 
England, to make his eldest son a knight, to marry his eldest 
daughter and to ransom himself from captivity. Accordingly, 
when stich circumstances occurred, aids were levied by the crown 
upon its tenants, at the rate of a mark or a pound for every 
knight’s fee. These aids, being strictly due, in the prescribed 
cases, were taken without requiring the consent of parliament. 
Escuage, which was a commutation for the personal service of 
military tenants in war, having rather the appearance of an indul- 
gence than an imposition, might reasonably be levied by the king. 
It was not till the charter of John that escuage became a parlia- 
mentary assessment; the custom of commuting service having 
then grown general, and the rate of commutation being variable. 
None but military tenants could be liable for escuage; but the 
inferior subjects of the crown were oppressed by tallages. The 
demesne lands of the king and all royal towns were liable to 
tallage ; an imposition far more rigorous and irregular than those 
which fell upon the gentry. Tallages were continually raised upon 
different towns during all the Norman reigns, without the consent 
of parliament, which neither represented them nor cared for their 
interests. The itinerant justices in their circuits usually set this 
tax. Sometimes the tallage was assessed in gross upon a town, 
and collected by the burgesses; sometimes individually at the 
judgment of the justices. There was an appeal from an excessive 
assessment to the barons of the exchequer. Inferior lords might 
tallage their own tenants and demesne towns, though not, it seems, 
without fhe king’s permission, Customs upon the import and 
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export of merchandize, of which the presage of wine, that is, a 
right of taking two casks out of each vessel, seems the most 
material, were immemorially exacted by the crown. There is no 
appearance that these originated with parliament Another tax, 
extending to all the lands of the kingdom, was Danegeld, the 
ship-money of those times. This name had been originally given 
to the tax imposed under Ethelred II., in order to raise a tribute 
exacted by the Danes. It was afterwards applied to a permanent 
contribution for the public defence against the same enemies. But 
after the conquest this tax 1s said to have been only occasionally 
required ; and the latest instance on record of its payment is in 
the twentieth of Henry If. Its imposition appears to have been at 
the king’s discretion. 

The right of general legislation was undoubtedly placed in the 
king, conjointly with his great council, or, if the expression be 
thought more proper, with their advice. So little opposition was 
found in these assemblies by the early Norman kings, that they 
gratified their own love of pomp, as well as the pride of their 
barons, by consulting them in every important business. But the 
limits of legislative power were extremely indefinite. New laws, 
like new taxes, affecting the community, required the sanction of 
that assembly which was supposed to represent it ; but there was 
no security for individuals against acts of prerogative, which we 
should justly consider as most tyrannical. Henry II, the best of 
these monarchs, banished from England the relations and friends 
of Becket, to the number of four hundred. At another time, he 
sent over from Normandy an injunction, that all the kindred of 
those who obeyed a papal interdict should be banished, and their 
estates confiscated, 

The statutes of these reigns do not exhibit to us many provi- 
sions calculated to maintain public liberty on a broad and general 
foundation, And although the laws then enacted have not all 
been preserved, yet it is unlikely that any of an extensively 
remedial nature should have left no trace of their existence. We 
fiud, however, what has sometimes been called the Magna Charta 
oi Wilham the Conqueror, preserved in Roger de Hoveden’s coh 
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lection of his laws. We will enjoin and grant, says the king, that 
all freemen of our kingdom shall enjoy their lands in peace, free 
from all tallage, and from every unjust exaction, so that nothing 
but their service lawfully due to us shall be demanded at their 
hands. The laws of the Conqueror, found in Hoveden, are 
wholly different from those in Ingulfus, and are suspected not to 
have escaped considerable interpolation. It is remarkable, that 
no reference is made to this concession of William the Conqueror 
in any subsequent charter. However, it seems to comprehend 
only the feudal tenants of the crown. Nor does the charter of 
Henry I., though so much celebrated, contain anything specially 
expressed but a remission of unreasonable reliefs, wardships, and 
other feudal burdens. It proceeds, however, to declare that he 
gives his subjects the laws of Edward the Confessor, with the 
emendations made by his father with consent of his barons. The 
charter of Stephen not only confirms that of his predecessor, but 
adds, in fuller terms than Henry had used, an express concession 
of the laws and customs of Edward. Henry II. is silent about 
these, although he repeats the confirmation of his grandfather's 
charter. The people, however, had begun to look back to a more 
ancient standard of law. The Norman conquest, and all that 
ensued upon it, had endeared the memory of their Saxon govern- 
ment. Its disorders were forgotten, or, rather, were less odious to 
a rude nation, than the coercive justice by which they were after- 
_wards restrained. Hence it became the favourite cry to demand 
the laws of Edward the Confessor; and the Normans themselves, 
as they grew dissatisfied with the royal administration, fell into 
these English sentiments. But what these laws were, or more 
properly perhaps, these customs subsisting in the Confessor’s age, 
was not very distinctly understood. So far, however, was clear, 
that the rigorous feudal servitudes, the weighty tributes upon 
poorer freemen, had never prevailed before the conquest. In 
claiming the laws of Edward the Confessor, our ancestors meant 
but the redress of grievances which tradition told them had not 
always existed. 

a is highly probable, independently of the evidence supplied by 
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the chartets of Henty I. and his two successors, that a sense of 
oppression had long been stimulating the subjects of so arbitrary 
a govetnment, before they gave any demonstrations of it sufficiently 
palpable to find a place in history. But there are certainly no 
instances of rebellion, or even, as far as we know, of a constitu- 
tional resistance in parliament, down to the reign of Richard I. 
The revolt of the earls of Leicester and Norfolk against Henry II. 
which endangered his throne and comprehended his children with 
a large part of his barons, appears not to have been founded even 
upon the pretext of public grievances. Under Richard I., some- 
thing more of a national spirit began to show itself. For the 
king having left his chancellor, William Longchamp, joint regent 
and justiciary with the bishop of Dutham during his crusade, the 
foolish insolence of the former, who excluded his co-adjutor from 
any share in the administration, provoked every one of the 
nobility. A convention of these, the king’s brother placing him- 
self at their head, passed a sentence of removal and banishment 
upon the chancellor. Though there might be reason to conceive that 
this would not be unpleasing to the king, who was already apprised 
how much Longchamp had abused his trust, it was a remarkable 
assumption of power by that assembly, and the earliest authority 
for 4 leading principle of our constitution, the responsibility of 
sninisters to parliament. 


FAttaM. 


Th the succeéding reign of John, all the rapacious exactions 
usual ta these Norman kings were not only redoubled, byt mingled 
with other outrages of tyranny still more intolerable. Thése, too, 
were to be endured at the hands of a prince utterly contemptible 
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federacy, which ended in establishing the Great Charter of 
Liberties. As this was the first effort towards a legal government, 
so is it beyond comparison the most important event in our 
history, except that revolution without which its benefits would 
rapidly have been annihilated. The constitution of England has 
indeed no single date from which its duration is to be reckoned. 
The institutions of positive law, the far more important changes 
which time has wrought in the order of society, during six hundred 
years subsequent to the Great Charter, have undoubtedly lessened 
its direct application to our present circumstances. But it is still 
the key-stone of English liberty. All that has since been obtained 
is little more than as confirmation or commentary; and if every 
subsequent law were to be swept away, there would still remain 
the bold features that distinguish a free from a despotic monarchy. 
It has been lately the fashion to depreciate the value of Magna 
Charta, as if it had sprung from the private ambition of a few 
selfish barons, and redressed only some feudal abuses. It is 
indeed of little importance by what motives those who obtained 
it were guided. The real characters of men most distinguished 
in the transactions of that time are not easily determined at 
present. Yet if we bring these ungrateful suspicions to the test, 
they prove destitute of all reasonable foundation, An equal 
distribution of civil rights to all classes of freemen forms the 
peculiar beauty of the charter. In this just solicitude for the 
people, and in the moderation which infringed upon no essential 
prerogative of the monarchy, we may perceive a liberality and 
patriotism very unlike the selfishness which 1s sometimes rashly 
imputed to those ancient barons. And, as far as we are guided 
by historical testimony, two great men, the pillars of our church 
and state, may be considered as entitled beyond all the rest to the 
glory of this monument; Stephen Langton, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, anid William, earl of Pembroke. To their temperate zeal 
for a legal government, England was indebted during that critical 
period for the two greatest blessings that patriotic statesmen could 
confer; the establishment of civil liberty upon an immoyeable 


basis, and the preservation of national independence under the 
G&2 
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ancient line of sovereigns, which rasher men were about to 
exchange for the dominion of France. 

By the Magna Charta of John, reliefs were limited to a certain 
sum, according to the rank of the tenant, the waste committed by 
guardians in chivalry restrained, the disparagement in matrimony 
of female wards forbidden, and widows secured from compulsory 
marriage. These regulations, extending to the sub-vassals of the 
crown, redressed the worst grievances of every military tenant in 
England. The franchises of the city of London and of all towns 
and boroughs were declared inviolable. The freedom of com- 
merce was guaranteed to alien merchants. The Court of Common 
Pleas, instead of following the king’s person, was fixed at West- 
minster. The tyranny exercised in the neighbourhood of royal 
forests met with some check, which was further enforced by the 
charter of forests under Henry ITI. 

But the essential clauses of Magna Charta are those which 
protect the personal liberty and property of all freemen, by giving 
security from arbitrary imprisonment and arbitrary spoliation. 
“No freeman” (says the twenty-ninth chapter of Henry IIL’s 
charter, which, as the existing law, I quote in preference to that of 
John, the variations not being very material) “shall be taken or 
imprisoned, or be disseised of his freehold, or liberties, or free 
customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, or any otherwise destroyed ; 
nor will we pass upon him, nor send upon him, but by lawful 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. Wee will sell to 
no man, we will not deny, or delay to any man judgment or night.” 
It is obvious that these words, interpreted by any honest court of 
law, convey an ample security for the two main rights of civil 
society, From the era, therefore, of king John’s charter, it must 
have been a clear principle of our constitution, that no man can 
be detained in prison without trial. Whether courts of justice 
framed the writ of Habeas Corpus in conformity to the spirit of 
this clause, or found it already in their register, it became from 
that ra the right of every subject to demandit. That writ, 
sendered more actively remedial by the statute of Charles II., but 
founded upon the broad basis of Magna Charta, is the principal 
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bulwark of English liberty ; and if ever temporary circumstances, 
or the doubtful plea of political necessity, shall lead men to look 
on its denial with apathy, the most distinguishing characteristic of 
our constitution will be effaced. 

As the clause recited above protects the subject from any 
absolute spoliation of his freehold rights, so others restrain the 
excessive amercements which had an almost equally ruinous 
operation. The magnitude of his offence, by the fourteenth 
clause of Henry III.’s charter, must be the measure of his fine ; 
and in every case the comtenement (a word expressive of chattels 
necessary to each man’s station, as the arms of a gentleman, the 
merchandize of a trader, the plough and waggons of a peasant) 
was exempted from seizure, A provision was made in the charter 
of John, that no aid or escuage should be imposed, except in the 
three feudal cases of aid, without consent of parliament. And 
this was extended to aids paid by the city of London. But the 
clause was omitted in the three charters granted by Henry III, 
though parliament seems to have acted upon it in most part of his 
reign. It had, however, no reference to tallages imposed upon 
towns without their consent. Fourscore years were yet to elapse 
before the great principle of, parliamentary taxation was explicitly 
and absolutely recognised. 

A law which enacts that justice shall neither be sold, denied, 
nor delayed, stamps with infamy that government under which it 
had become necessary. But from the time of the charter, 
according to Madox, the disgraceful perversions of right, which 
are upon record in the rolls of the exchequer, became less frequent. 

From this era a new soul was infused into the people of Eng- 
land. Her liberties, at the best long in abeyance, became a 
tangible possession, and those indefinite aspirations for the laws of 
Edward the Confessor were changed into a steady regard for the 
Great Charter. Pass but from the history of Roger de Hoveden 
to that of Mathew Paris, from the second Henry to the third, and 
judge whether the victorious struggle had not excited an energy of 
public spirit to which the nation was before a stranger. The 
strong man, in the sublime language of Milton, was aroused from 
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sleep, and shook his invincible locks. Tyranny, indeed, and 
injustice will by all historians, not absolutely servile, be noted with 
moral reprobation ; but never shall we find in the English writers 
of the twelfth century that assertion of positive and natiqnal rights 
which distinguishes those of the next age, and particularly the 
monk of St. Albans. From his prolix history we may collect three 
material propositions as to the state of the English constitution 
during the long reign of Henry III.; a prince to whom the 
epithet of worthless seems best applicable; and who, without 
committing any flagrant crimes, was at once insincere, ill-judging, 
and pusillanimous, The intervention of such a reign was a vely 
fortunate circumstance for public liberty ; which might possibly 
have been crushed in its infancy, if an Edward had immediately 
succeeded to the throne of John. 

1.—The Great Charter was always considered as a fundamental 
law. But yet it was supposed to acquire additional security by 
frequent confirmation. This it received, with some not incon- 
siderable variation, in the first, second, and ninth years of Henry’s 
reign. The last of these is our present statute-book, and has 
never received any alterations ; but sir E. Coke reckons thirty-two 
instances wherein it has been solemnly ratified. Several of these 
were during the reign of Henry III., and were invariably pur- 
chased by the grant of a subsidy. This prudent accommodation 
of parliament to the circumstances of their age not only made the 
law itself appear more inviolable, but established that corre- 
spondence between supply and redress, which for some centuries 
was the balance-spring of our constitution. The charter indeed 
was often grossly violated by their administration. Even Hubert 
de Burgh, of whom history speaks more favourably than of Henry’s 
later favourites, though a faithful servant of the crown, seems, as 
is too often the case with such men, to have thought the king's 
honour and interest concerned in maintaining an unlimited pre- 
rogative. The government was however much worse administered 
after his fall. rom the great difficulty of compelling the king to 
observe the boundaries of law, the English clergy, to whom we 
are much indebted for their zeal in behalf of liberty during this 
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reign, devised means of binding his conscience, and terrifying his 
imagmation by religiqus sanctions. The sofemn excommunica- 
tion, accompanied with the most awful threats, pronounced against 
the violaters of Magna Charta, is well known from our common 
histories. The king was a party to this ceremony, and sworn to 
observe the charter. But Henry IIL, though a very devout person, 
had his own notions as to the validity of an oath that affected his 
power, and indeéd passed his life in a series of perjuries. Accord- 
ing to the creed of that age, a papal dispensation might annul any 
prior engagement ; and he was generally on sufficiently good terms 
with Rome to obtain such an indulgence. 

2.—Though the prohibition of levying aids or escuages without 
consent of parliament had been omitted in all Henry’s charters, 
an omission for which we cannot assign any other motive than the 
disposition of his ministers to get rid of that restriction, yet neither 
one nor the other seem in fact to have been exacted at discretion 
throughout his reign. On the contrary, the barons frequently 
refused the aids, or rather subsidies, which his prodigality was 
always demanding. Indeed it would probably have been impos- 
sible for the king, however frugal, stripped as he was of so many 
lucrative though oppressive prerogatives by the Great Charter, to 
support the expenditure of government from his own resources. 
Tallages on his demesnes, and especially on the rich and ill-affected 
city of London, he imposed without scruple; but it does not 
appear that he ever pretended to a right of general taxation, We 
may therefore take it for granted, that the clause in John’s charter, 
though not expressly renewed, was still considered as of binding 
force. The king was often put to great inconvenience by the re- 
fusal of supply ; and at one time was reduced to sell his plate and 
jewels, which the citizens of London buying, he was provoked to 
exclaim with envious spite against their riches, which he had not 
been able to exhaust. 

3-—The power of granting money must of course imply the 
power of withholding it; yet this has sometimes been litt}e mare 
than a nominal priyilege, But in this reign the English parljament 
exercised their right of refusal, or, what was much better, of con- 
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ditional assent. Great discontent was expressed at the demand 
of a subsidy in 1237 ; and the king alleging that he had expended 
a great deal of money on his sister's marriage with the emperor, 
and also upon his own, the barons answered, that he had not 
taken their advice in those affairs, nor ought they to share the 
punishment of acts of imprudence they had not committed. In 
1241, a subsidy having been demanded for the war in Poitou, the 
barons drew up a remonstrance, enumerating all the grants they 
had made on former occasions, but always on condition that the 
imposition should not be turned into precedent. Their last sub- 
sidy, it appears, had been paid into the hands of four barons, who 
were to expend it at their discretion for the benefit of the king 
and kingdom ; an early instance of parliamentary control over 
public expenditure. On a similar demand in 1244, the king was 
answered by complaints against the violation of the charter, the 
waste of former subsidies, and the mal-administration of his ser- 
vants. Finally, the barons positively refused any money; and he 
extorted 1g00 marks from the city of London. Some years after- 
wards they declared their readiness to burden themselves more 
than ever, if they could secure the observance of the charter ; and 
requested that the justiciary, chancellor, and treasurer might be 
appointed with consent of parliament, according, as they asserted, 
to ancient customs, and might hold their offices during good 
behaviour, 


Bichard ihe Crusader, : 
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The compunction of Richard for his undutiful behaviour 
towards his father was durable, and influenced him in the choice 
of his ministers and servants after his accession. Those who had 
seconded and favoured his rebellion, instead of meeting with that 
trust-and honour which they expected, were surprised to find that 
they lay under disgrace with the new king, and were on all occa- 
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sions hated and despised by him. The faithful ministers of 
Henry, who had vigorously opposed all the enterprises of his sons, 
were received with open arms, and were continued in those offices 
which they had honourably discharged to their former master. 
This prudent conduct might be the result of reflection; but in a 
prince, like Richard, so much guided by passion, and so little by 
policy, it was commonly ascribed to a principle still more virtuous 
and more honourable. 

Richard, that he might make atonement to one parent for his 
breach of duty to the other, immediately sent orders for releasing 
the queen dowager from the confinement in which she had long 
been detained; and he entrusted her with the government’ of 
England till his arrival in that kingdom. His bounty to his 
brother John was rather profuse and imprudent. Besides bestow- 
ing on him the county of Mortaigne in Normandy, granting him 
a pension of four thousand marks a year, and marrying him to 
Avisa, the daughter of the earl of Glocester, by whom he mherited 
all the possessions of that opulent family, he increased his appa- 
nage, which the late king had destined him, by other extensive 
grants and concessions. He conferred on him the whole estate 
of William Peverell, which had escheated to the crown; he put 
him in possession of eight castles, with all the forests and honours 
annexed to them; he delivered over to him no less than six earl- 
doms, Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Nottingham, Dorset, Lancaster 
and Derby; and endeavouring by favours, to fix that vicious prince 
in his duty, he put it too much in his power, whenever he pleased, 
to depart from it. 

The king, impelled more by the love of military glory than by 
superstition, acted, from the beginning of his reign, as if the sole 
purpose of his government had been the relief of the Holy Land, 
and the recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens. This zeal 
against infidels, being communicated to his subjects, broke out in 
London on the day of his coronation, and made them find a 
crusade less dangerous, and attained with more immediate profit. 
The prejudices of the age had made the lending of money on 
interest pass by the invidious name of usury: yet the necessity 
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of the practice had still continued it, and the greater part of that 
kind of dealing fell every where into the hands of the Jews; who 
being already infamous on account of their religion, had no 
honour to lose, and were apt to exercise a profession, odiows in 
itself, by every kind of rigour, and even sometimes by rapine and 
extottion. The industry and frugality of this people had put them 
in possession of all the ready money, which the idleness and pro- 
fusion common to the English with other European nations 
enabled them to lend at exorbitant and unequal interest. The 
monkish writers represent it as a great stain on the wise and 
equitable government of Henry, that he had carefully protected 
this infidel race from all injuries and insults ; but the zeal of 
Richard afforded the populace a pretence for venting their ani- 
mosity against them. The king had issued an edict prohibiting 
their appearance at his coronation, but some of them bringing him 
large presents from their nation, presumed, in confidence of that 
merit, to approach the hall in which he dined: heing discovered, 
they were exposed to the insults of the bystanders; they took to 
flight ; the people pursued them ; the rumour was spread, that 
the king had issued orders to massacre all the Jews; a command 
so agreeable was executed in an instant, on such as fell into the 
hands of the populace ; those who had kept at home were exposed 
to equal danger; the people, moved by rapacity and zeal, broke 
into their houses, which they plundered, after having murdered 
the owners; where the Jews barricaded their doors and defended 
themselves with vigour, the rabble set fire to the houses and made 
way through the flames to exercise their pillage and violence ; the 
usual licentiousness of London, which the sovereign power with 
difficulty restrained, broke out with fury, and continued these out- 
rages; the houses of the richest citizens, though Christians, were 
next attacked and plundered; and weariness and satiety at Jast 
put an end to the disorder ; yet, when the king empowered Glan- 
ville, the justiciary, to inquire into the authors of thése crimes, the 
guilt was found to involve so many of the most considerable 
citizens, that it was deemed more prudent to drop the prosecu- 
tion ; and very few suffered the punishment due to this enermity, 
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But the disorder stopped not at London. The inhabitants of the 
other cities of England, hearing of this slaughter of the Jews, 
imitated the example: in York, five hundred of that nation, who 
had retired into the castle for safety, and found themselves unable 
to defend the place, murdered their own wives and children, 
threw the dead bodies over the walls upon the populace, and 
then setting fire to the houses, perished in the flames. The 
gentry of the neighbourhood, who were all indebted to the 
Jews, ran to the cathedral, where their bonds were kept, and 
made a solemn bonfire of the papers before the altar. The 
compiler of the Annals of Waverley, in relating these events, 
blesses the Almighty for thus delivering over this impious race 
to destruction. 

The ancient situation of England, when the people possessed 
little riches, and the public no credit, made it impossible for sove- 
reigns to bear the expense of a steady or durable war even on 
their frontiers ; much less could they find regular means for the 
support of distant expeditions like those into Palestine, which 
were more the result of popular frenzy than of sober reason or 
deliberate policy. Richard, therefore, knew that he must carry 
with him all the treasure necessary for his enterprise, and that 
both the remoteness of his own country and its poverty made it 
unable to furnish him with those continued supplies which the 
exigencies of so perilous a war must necessarily require. His 
father had left him a treasure of above a hundred thousand marks; 
and the king, negligent of every consideration but his present 
object, endeavoured to augment this sum by all expedients, how 
pernicious soever to the public, or dangerous to royal authority. 
He put to sale the revenues and manors of the crown ; the offices 
of greatest trust and power, even those of forester and sheriff, 
which anciently were so important, became venal; the dignity of 
chief justiciary, in whose hands was lodged the whole execution 
of the laws, was sold to Hugh de Puzas, bishop of Durham, for a 
thousand marks; the same prelate bought the earldom of North- 
umberland for life; many of the champions of the cross, who had 
repented of their vow, purchased the liberty of violating it; and 
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Richard, who stood less in need of men than of money, dispensed, 
on these conditions, with their attendance. 

Elated with the hopes of fame, which in that age attended no 
wars but those against the infidels, he was blind to every other 
consideration ; and when some of his wiser ministers objected to 
this dissipation of the revenue and power of the crown, he replied, 
that he would sell London itself, could he find a purchaser. 
Nothing indeed could be a stronger proof how negligent he was 
of all future interests, in comparison of the crusade, than his 
selling, for so small a sum as ten thousand marks, the vassalage of 
Scotland, together with the fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick, 
the greatest acquisition that had been made by his father during 
the course of his victorious reign ; and his accepting the homage 
of William in the usual terms, merely for the territories which 
that prince held in England. The English, of all ranks and 
stations, were oppressed by numerous exactions ; menaces were 
employed, both against the innocent and the guilty, in order to 
extort money from them: and where a pretence was wanting 
against the rich, the king obliged them, by the fear of his dis- 
pleasure, to lend him sums which, he knew, it would never be in 
his power to repay. 

But Richard, though he sacrificed every interest and considera- 
tion to the success of this pious enterprise, carried so little the 
appearance of sanctity in his conduct, that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, 
a zealous preacher of the crusade, who from that merit had ac- 
quired the privilege of speaking the boldest truths, advised him to 
rid himself of his notorious vices, particularly his pride, avarice, 
and voluptuousness, which he called the king’s three favourite 
daughters. You counsel well, replied Richard, and J hereby dispose 
of the first to the Templars, of the second to the Benedictines, and of 
the third to my prelates, 

Richard, jealous of attempts which might be made on England 
during his absence, laid prince John, as well as his natural brother 
Geoffrey archbishop of York, under engagements, confirmed by 
their oaths, that neither of them should enter the kingdom till his 
return ; though he thought proper, before his departure, to with- 
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draw this prohibition. The administration was left in the hands 
of Hugh bishop of Durham, and of Longchamp bishop of Ely, 
whom he appointed justiciaries and guardians of the realm. The 
latter was a Frenchman of mean birth and of a violent character ; 
who by art and address had insinuated himself into favour, whom 
Richard had created chancellor, and whom he had engaged the 
pope also to invest with the legatine authority, that, by centering 
every kind of power in his person, he might the better ensure the 
public tranquillity. All the military and turbulent spirits flocked 
about the person of the king, and were impatient to distinguish 
themselves against the infidels in Asia; whither his inclinations, 
his engagements, led him, and whither he was impelled by mes- 
sages from the king of France, ready to embark in this enterprise. 

The emperor Frederic, a prince of great spirit and conduct, had 
already taken the road to Palestine at the head of 150,000 men, 
collected from Germany and all the northern states. Having sur- 
mounted every obstacle thrown in his way by the artifices of the 
Greeks and the power of the infidels, he had penetrated to the 
borders of Syria; when, bathing in the cold river Cydnus during 
the greatest heat of the summer season, he was seized with a 
mortal distemper, which put an end to his life, and his rash enter- 
prise. His army, under the command of his son Conrade, reached 
Palestine ; but was so diminished by fatigue, famine, maladies, and 
the sword, that it scarcely amounted to eight thousand men; and 
was unable to make any progress against the great power, valour 
and conduct of Saladin. These reiterated calamities attending the 
crusades, had taught the kings of France and England the neces- 
sity of trying another road to the Holy Land ; and they determined 
to conduct their armies thither by sea, to carry their provisions 
along with them, and by means of their naval power, to maintain 
an open communication with their own states, and with the 
western parts of Europe. The place of rendezvous was appointed 
in the plains of Vezelay on the borders of Burgundy. Philip and 
Richard on their arrival there, found their combined army amount 
to one hundred thousand men; a mighty force, animated with 
glory and religion, conducted by two warlike monarchs, provided 
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with every thing-which their several dominions could supply, and 
not to be overcome but by their own misconduct, or by the unsur- 
mountable obstacles of nature. 

The French prince and the English here reiterated their 
promises of cordial friendship, pledged their faith not to invade 
each other’s dominions during the crusade, mutually exchanged 
the oaths of all their barons and prelates to the same effect, and 
subjected themselves to the penalty of interdicts and excommu- 
nications, if they should ever violate this public and solemn 
engagement. They then separated, Philip took the road to 
Genoa, Richard that to Marseilles, with a view of meeting their 
fleets, which were severally appointed to rendezvous in these 
harbours. They put to sea; and nearly about the same time, 
were obliged by stress of weather to take shelter in Messina, 
where they were detained during the whole winter. This incident 
laid the foundation of animosities which proved fatal to their 
enterprise. 


¢ Fleet of Cour de ron, 


SoUTHEY. 


The fleet with which Coeur de Lion sailed from Sicily, con- 
sisted of thirteen of those large vessels called dromones; 150 of 
what were then called busses; fifty-three galleys, and’a great 
number of small craft. The Sicilians said that so fine a fleet had 
never before been seen in the harbour of Messina, and probably 
never again would. They were amazed at the magnitude, and 
number, and beauty of the ships. The French part of the arma- 
ment had excited no such admiration; and the feeling of envious 
hostility which the French king afterwards manifested toward 
Richard, was, in part, n0 doubt occasioned by the knowledge of 
his naval superiority. The sailors, also, were what English 
sailors from that time have never ceased to be; in the storms 
which they encountered on their way to the Levant, they are 
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said, by one who was in the fleet, to have done every thing that 
it was possible for. human skill to do. More than any other 
historical character, Richard Coeur de Lion resembles a knight of 
romance; and the circumstances which occurred in his way to 
Palestine have the air of an adventure in romance more than of 
authentic history, though the facts are incontestable. “ He was 
no sooner abroad in the main sea, but a great tempest arose, 
wherewith his whole navy was sore tossed and turmoiled up and 
down the seas.” The king himself was driven first to Crete, 
afterwards to Rhodes. Three of his ships foundered off the coast 
of Cyprus : three others were refused admittance into the harbours 
there; they were wrecked in consequence, and the men who 
escaped to shore were cast into prison. The vessel with queen 
Joan and the lady Berengaria on board was driven in the same 
direction: they requested permission to land, announcing who 
they were, and that permission was refused. One of the Comneni 
family, Isaac by name, had taken possession of Cyprus for himself, 
in full sovereignty. Like other Greeks, or Griffons as they were 
called, he thought that the crusaders, if not worse than Saracens, 
were quite as much to be dreaded: such reports as might reach 
him of Richard’s exploits at Messina were not likely to induce a 
more favourable opinion ; and he had at this time assembled his 
forces at Limisso, with the determination of resisting any adven- 
turers who might attempt to land. 

Rhodes was not so distant, but that Richard heard how his 
people had been treated by the Cypriot emperor (as he was 
styled) in time to demand redress. He made immediately for 
Limisso, and found his affianced wife and his sister still off the 
harbour, in which they had been inhospitably, if not inhumanly, 
forbidden to enter. Perhaps the very strength of his resentment 
made him feel that it became him on this occasion to restrain his 
anger, Thrice he demanded the liberation of his people, and the 
restitution of whatever had been saved from the wrecks: those 
demands ‘proving ineffectual, he then proceeded to take the 
justice that was denied him, and to inflict due punishment upon 
the offender. Isaac had easily captured men exhausted by long 
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struggling with tempestuous weather, and who had hardly saved 
their lives by swimming to shore; but he must have been the 
weakest of men to think of opposing a fleef of crusaders with a 
host of undisciplined and half-armed Cypriots. Few of them, it 
is said, had any better weapons than clubs or stones; and they 
thought to protect themselves with a barricade formed of logs, 
planks, chests, and benches,—whatever could be hastily brought 
together. Richard, meantime, proceeded toward the landing- 
place with his galleys and small boats. His archers led the way 
and soon cleared it, for their arrows are said to have fallen on the 
Cypriots like rain upon the summer grass. The victors, ‘‘ being 
but footmen, weather beaten, weary, and wet,” were in no plight 
for pursuing the routed enemy ; they entered the town, and found 
it deserted by the inhabitants, but full of wealth and of provisions 
of every kind. Such of his ships as were collected then entered 
the port; and Berengaria and his sister were received by Richard 
as a conqueror in the city where a refuge from the sea had been 
refused them. 

During the course of the day, Isaac rallied the fugitives, about 
six miles from the town, and as if he supposed that weakness 
alone had withheld the crusaders from pursuing their advantage, 
prepared to attack them on the morrow. But Coeur de Lion 
allowed him no time for this, Intelligence of his movements and 
of his designs was easily obtained, for Isaac was a tyrant; guides 
also offered themselves; food, wine, and success had presently 
refreshed the English; long before daybreak they were armed, 
and in motion; and the Cypriots were taken so completely by 
surprise, that they were “slain like beasts.” The emperor Isaac 
escaped, not only unarmed, but half-naked; so utterly had he 
been unprepared for such an attack. His horses, his armour, and 
his standard, were taken. The standard was sent to England ; 
and when Coeur de Lion returned thither, he deposited it himself 
at king St. Edmund’s shrine. Terrified at this second discomfi- 
tupe, Isaac now sent ambassadors, proposing to restore the 
prisoners whom he had unjustly captured, with all that had been 
saved from the wrecks; to pay 20,000 marks in amends for the 
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loss that had been sustained by shipwreck; to accompany Cceur 
de Lion to the Holy Land, and to serve him there with rooo 
knights, 400 light horsemen, and 500 well-armed foot; to acknow- 
edge him for his sovereign lord, and swear fealty to him ac- 
cordingly ; and place his daughter and heiress, as hostage, in his 
hands. These conditions, more rigorous than Richard would 
have thought of imposing, were admitted. Isaac then came to 
the king of England in the field; and there, in presence of the 
chiefs of the crusaders, swore fealty, and promised, upon his oath 
thus pledged, not to depart till he should have performed all for 
which he had engaged. By this time Richard had been too well 
acquainted with his character to place much reliance either upon 
his word or oath; tents were assigned for him and his retinue; 
and a guard was appointed to keep him in custody. Offended at 
this, or affrighted by it, and with that inconsistency which proceeds 
from rashness as well as fear, he withdrew during the night, while 
his guards, suspecting no such evasion, were asleep, and then sent 
messengers to renounce the treaty which he had made. 

Richard is said not to have been displeased at the opportunity 
that this fresh provocation afforded him. Guy of Lusignan, the 
dethroned king of Jerusalem, and the last Christian who bore 
that title otherwise than as an empty pretension, having purchased 
his liberty from Saladin by the surrender of Ascalon, came at this 
time to Cyprus, with his brother Geoffrey, with Raymond prince 
of Antioch, and Boemund his son, and other ejected lords of 
Palestine, to implore Richard’s assistance for re-establishing them 
in their lost estates. Richard intrusted part of his army to Guy 
and Rayniond, that they might pursue Isaac, and prosecute the 
conquest of the island by land; while he with one part of his 
galleys, and Robert de Turnham with the other, coasted it, and 
cut off his flight by sea. Wherever they came the towns, cities, 
and castles on the coast, were abandoned at their approach, and 
they took possession of all the shipping. Having thus swept the 
coast, and precluded the possibility of the emperor’s escape from 
the island, Richard returned to Limisso and there was married 
to the lad Berengaria by one of his own chaplains; his queen 
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was crowned the same day by the bishop of Evreux; the bishop 
of Bayonne, and the archbishops of Apamea and Aux, assisting at 
the ceremony. Cyprus is the first island that was ever conquered 
by an English fleet, and Berengaria the only English queen whose 
coronation was ever performed in a foreign country. He then 
moved into the interior, to complete the conquest. Nicosia, the 
capital, was presently surrendered, and the strong castle of Cezzia 
afterwards, with which Isaac’s daughter yielded herself to the 
conqueror, who placed her as a companion to the queen. Toward 
the father he was less courteous; that rash and unhappy man had 
taken refuge in a monastery; and when he heard that the place 
of his retreat was discovered, and that Richard was marching 
thither, every strong-hold in the island having been given up, he 
threw himself upon his mercy, praying only that his life and limbs 
might be spared. Mercy was a virtue but little practised in those 
times. Richard sent him to Tripoli, there to be kept close 
prisoner in chains, When the wretched man heard this sentence, 
he said, that, if he were put in irons, it would soon occasion his 
death: upon which Richard, with contemptuous bitterness, re- 
plied, “He saith well; and seeing that he is a nobleman, and 
that our mind is not to shorten his life, but only to keep him safe, 
that he may not start away again and do more hurt, let his chains 
be made of silver.” 

Isaac has not been deemed worthy of any further notice by 
those who recorded the events of Richard’s crusade; most pro- 
bably he died in confinement; nor is anything more related of 
his daughter, than that queen Berengaria either had, or thought she 
had, cause for regretting that her husband had placed so attractivea 
companion about her person. The Cypriots, as is always the lot 
of a conquered people, paid heavily for passing from one yoke to 
another: they were immediately taxed to the unmerciful amount 
of half their moveables; and the stores that were found in the 
island were so considerable, that it is said the Christian armies in 
Palestine could hardly have carried on their operations had it not 
been for this great and casual supply. After these exactions, 
Richard, considering Cyprus as his own, by the acknowledged 
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right of conquest, confirmed to the inhabitants the rights and 
usages which they had formerly enjoyed under the Greek em- 
perors, but which had been suspended during the late usurpation. 
He appointed Richard de Camuelle and Robert de Turnham 
governors of the island ; and when, in the ensuing year, after a 
series of exploits which have rendered his name almost as cele- 
brated in Mahommedan history as in European romance, he was 
about to leave Palestine, having been prevented by the with- 
drawal of the French king, from restoring Guy de Lusignan to 
his lost kingdom of Jerusalem, he bestowed upon him the kingdom 
of Cyprus as some compensation,—a kingdom which his descen- 
dants continued to possess for nearly three centuries. 

Coeur de Lion was detained in Cyprus only a few weeks by his 
marriage, the conquest, and the settlement of the island. In his 
way from thence to Acre he fell in with a vessel of the largest 
size, sailing under French colours; but requiring more evidence 
than the colours and the suspicious language of the spokesman, 
he soon ascertained that it was a Saracen ship, laden with stores 
of all kinds for the relief of Acre, which the Christians were then 
closely besieging. The brother of Saladin had despatched it from 
Baouk ; there were seven emirs on board; and the number of 
troops has been stated by the lowest account at 650, by the 
highest at 1500. They were brave men, well provided with the 
most formidable means of defence; and desperate, because they 
knew how little mercy was to be expected from a fleet of Crusaders. 
The size, and more especially the height, of their ship, gave them 
an advantage which for a while counterbalanced that of numbers 
on Richard’s part ; for his galleys could make but little impression 
upon her strong sides. Richard’s people, brave as they were, 
were daunted by the Greek fire, which was poured upon them, 
which they had never encountered before, but of which what they 
had heard was enough to impress them with dread. The great 
dramond, as she is called, might probably have beaten off her 
assailants and pursued her course, if Richard’s men had not 
dreaded their king’s anger more even than the termible fire of the 
enemy. “TI will crucify all my soldiers if she should escape,” was 
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his tremendous threat. His example availed more than his threat 
could have done: they boarded the huge hulk like Englishmen ; 
and the Saracens, when they saw themselves overpowered, ran 
below, by their commander’s order, and endeavoured to sink the 
ship, that their enemies might perish with them. Part of the 
cargo, however, was saved before she sank, and some of the crew 
were taken to mercy, though mercy was not the motive; for it 
was the chiefs, it is said, who were spared for the sake of their 
ransom. If the stores and ammunition with which this ship was 
laden had reached Acie, it was thought that the city could never 
have been taken. 

It appears that the ships of war at this time were all galleys ; 
that few of them had more than two rows of oars, and many of 
them only one tier; these, being shorter and moved with more 
facility, were used in the Levant for throwing wildfire. This 
composition, which the Greeks called liquid fire, and which by 
Latin and later historians is commonly denominated Greek fire, 
is said to have been invented by Callinicus, an architect of 
Heliopolis (afterwards called Balbec), about the latter part of the 
seventh century; and it continued in use some six hundred years, 
till the more destructive powers of gunpowder were applied to the 
purposes of war. The invention proceeded from the school of 
Egyptian chemistry; for Callinicus was in the service of the 
caliphs, from whence he went over to the Greek emperor, ex- 
pecting, perhaps, a better reward for his discovery from the 
government to which it would be most useful. Constantinople 
was, indeed, saved by it in two sieges; Saracen fleets were 
deterred from attempting to pass the straits of the Hellespont, 
when they knew that their enemies were prepared with it; and 
while the Greeks kept the secret of the composition to them- 
selves, as they did most carefully for four centuries, they possessed 
a more efficient means of defence than any other people. When 
the Pisans were at the height of their naval power, the emperor 
Alexius sent out a fleet against them, in which, as it appears, for 
the first time, lion’s-heads of bronze were fixed at the ships’ prow, 
and from their open mouths this liquid fire was disch~ged in 
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streams. This he devised as being likely to terrify as well as to 
astonish them; but the composition was, no doubt, sent with 
surer effect from moveable tubes. The commander'who led the 
way in this action wasted his fire; another officer, when in great 
danger, extricated himself by its use, and burnt four of the 
enemy’s ships, and the Pisans, who saw that the fire spread 
upwards, downwards, or laterally, at the will of those who directed 
it, and that they could not by any means extinguish it, took to 
flight. 

The Greek fire was forced in its liquid state from hand engines, 
or thrown in jars ; or arrows were discharged, the heads of which 
were armed, more formidable than with their own barbs, with tow 
dipt in this dreadful composition. During the Crusades, the 
Saracens became possessed of the secret: whether they dis- 
covered it, or it was betrayed to them, is not known; but they 
employed it with terrible effect; and the crusaders, who feared 
nothing else, confessed their fear of this. At this time it was 
employed on both sides. The only description of a naval action 
in those ages, which explains the system of naval tactics, relates 
to the siege of Acre, in which Richard was engaged. The cru- 
saders drew up their fleet in the form of a half-moon, with the 
intent of closing upon the enemy if he should attempt to break 
their line. Their best galleys were placed in the two ends of the 
curve, where they might act with most alacrity, and least impedi- 
ment. The rowers were all upon the lower deck; and on the 
upper the soldiers were drawn up in a circle, with their bucklers 
touching each other. The action began with a discharge of mis- 
sile weapons on both sides; the Christians then rowed forward 
with all stress of oars, endeavouring, after the ancient manner, to 
stave in their enemies’ sides, or otherwise run them down: when 
they came to close quarters they grappled; skill was then no 
longer of avail, and the issue depended upon personal strength 
and intrepidity. The Greek fire seems to have been used even 
when the ships were fastened to each other: the likelihood of its 
communicating from the enemy’s vessel to that which had thrown 
it, was much less when galleys were engaged, than it would be in 
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vessels rigged like later men of war; and fire might be employed 
more freely, because there were no magazines in danger. The 
crusadérs had so greatly the superiority at sea, owing as much to 
seamanship as numbers, that a sagacious prisoner, whom Philip 
Augustus interrogated concerning the best means whereby the 
Holy Land might be recovered and maintained, told him it would 
be by keeping thé seas, and destroying the trade of Egypt. His 
advice was, that they should take Damietta, and rely upon their 
fleets more than upon their strength in horse and foot 


be Crusade, 
From the “ Penny Magazine.” 


On the roth of June, r191, an astounding clangout of trumpets 
and drums and horns, and every other instrument in the Christian 
camp, hailed the arrival of Richard and his host in the roadsted 
of Acre. The welcome was sincere, for the aid was opportune 
and indispensable. Without the Lion-heart there must have been 
a capitulation of the Christians to Saladin. The French king had 
arrived some time before, but had done nothing, Frederic of 
Suabia, who had taken the command of the remnant of the army 
of the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, and who had not been able 
to give a favourable turn to the siege of Acre, had been for some 
time dead, and the Duke of Austria, who assumed the command 
of the Imperialists, was a formalist and a sluggard, being at the 
same time conceited and jealous. The loss of life among the 
Christians had been fearful. The sword and the plague, with 
other diseases, had swept away six archbishops, twelve bishops, 
forty earls, and five hundred barons, whose natnes are recorded 
in history, and one hundred and fifty thousand of * the meaner 
sort.” The siege had lasted well nigh two years, and the cru- 
saders were not only still outside the walls, but actually pressed 
and hemmed in, and almost besieged themselves, by Saladin, 
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who occupied Mount Carmel and all the neighbouring heights 
with an immense army. But the arrival of the English king put a 
new spirit and life into the languishing siege ; and on the 12th of 
July, only a month and two days after his landing, Acre was 
taken. The glory of the achievement was justly given to Cceur- 
de-Lion— 


So that king Philip was annoyed there at the thing, — 
That there was not of him a word, but all of Richard the King,* 


The French and English soldiery entered fully into the piques 
and jealousies of their respective kings, who did not agree the 
better for the treaty which had been concluded between them 
while in Sicily. Nothing but a Holy War could ever have 
brought these two sovereigns to attempt to act in concert with 
one another. Philip was constantly aiming at the overthrow of 
Richard’s dominions in France, and Richard was resolute to keep 
those French provinces, which rendered him even in France as 
powerful as Philip. These quarrels nearly split the great con- 
federacy of the crusaders. Each king had his partisans. The 
Genoese and Templars espoused the quarrel of France; the 
Pisans and Hospitallers, or the Knights of St. John, took part 
with England ; and, on the whole, it appears that Richard’s more 
brilliant valour, and greater command of money and other means, 
rendered the English faction the stronger of the two. The 
Templars and the Hospitallers, the Genoese and the Pisans, were 
old rivals, and had often fought against one another even in the 
Holy Land, and when surrounded by their common enemy, and 
the foe of all Christians: they were therefore sure to take oppo- 
site parts ; but among the other crusaders, who were not divided 
by such rivalry and enmity, and who looked exclusively to the 
triumph of the Christian cause, the Cceur-de-Lion was evidently 
regarded as the best present leader and as the most valorous 
prince that had ever taken the Cross and adhered to the vows he 
had pledged at taking it. He never showed himself in the camp 
without being hailed enthusiastically by the great body of -the 
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Christian army; and he had not been a month in the country ere 
the Saracens began to speak of him with mingled respect and 
terror. During the siege of Acre he had worked like a common 
soldier at the heavy battering-engines; and when assailed by a 
violent endemic fever, he had caused himself to be carried to the 
trenches on a silk pallet or mattress. Even without his ever 
liberal guerdon the minstrels might have been animated to sing 
his praise, anid to declare, as they did, that if the sepulchre of our 
Lord were ever again recovered, it must be through king Richard. 
All this gave rise to fresh jealousies in the breast of Phiip, who, 
though brave, was far more distinguished as an adroit statesman 
in Europe than as a warrior in the Holy Land. 

Philip Augustus was gone for France, and the crusaders seemed 
disposed rather to remain where they were than to go to Jerusalem. 
Having restored the battered walls of Acre, Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion ‘prepared to march ; but the majority of the Christians by 
no means shared in his impatience, “ for the wine of Cyprus was 
of the very best quality, provisions were very abundant, and the 
city abounded with beautiful women who had come from the 
neighbouring islands ;” and the gravest knights had made a Capua 
of Acre. When a herald-at-arms proclaimed with a loud voice 
that the army was going to begin its march towards Jaffa, many of 
the pilgrims held down their heads or slunk away into the houses 
of the pleasant town. The impatient king of England went out 
of Acre and encamped in the neighbourhood ; and when he had 
been there some days, and when the clergy by their preaching had 
recalled to the minds of the crusaders the sad captivity of Jerusa- 
lem, the flames of enthusiasm were again lighted. The pilgrims 
all went forth to the camp, and Richard having given the signal to 
depart, one hundred thousand men crossed the river Belus, ad- 
vancing between the sea and Mount Carmel. Richard had left 
behind him his sister and wife at Acre, and had strictly prohibited 
women from following the army. It was on the 22nd of August, 
1191, that the march began. The distance between Acre and 
Jerusalem is scarcely more than eighty of our miles; but the 
country is difficult, and was guarded by a numerous, a brave, and 
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active enemy. Of Richard’s forces scarcely more than thirty 
thousand were to be considered as soldiers, and these were of all 
nations. They marched in five divisions: the Knights Templars 
led the van; the Knights of St, John brought up the rear. ‘There 
was a great standard car, like the Lombard Carroccio, and like 
that which had ‘been used at Northallerton in the great battle of 
the Standard. It ran upon four wheels that were sheathed with 
iron, and it carried the standard of the Holy War suspended on a 
high mast. During the fury of battles, such of the wounded as 
could be recovered in the melée were brought round this car, and 
in case of any reverse or retreat, the car was the general rallying- 
pont for the Christian army. While Richard and his mixed host 
marched slowly along between the mountains and the sea, a fleet 
which carried their baggage, provisions, and munitions of war, 
glided along the coast within sight of the troops. Every night, 
when the army halted, the heralds of the several camps cried aloud 
three times, ‘Save the Holy Sepulchre!” and every soldicr bent 
his knee, and raised his hands and cyes to heaven, and said 
“Amen!” Every morning, at the point of day, the standard car, 
at the command of Richard, was put in motion, and then the 
crusaders formed in order of march, the priests and monks chant- 
ing a psalm the while, or singing a hymn— 
Lignum Crucis, 
Signum Ducis. 

Saladin, who had been reinforced from all parts, infested their 
march every day, and encamped near them every night, with an 
army greatly superior in numbers. The crusaders scaicely ad- 
vanced three leagues a day: their road was cut by ravines and 
mountain torrents; there were many steep and intricate defiles, 
with wood and underwood ; and at every difficult point there stood 
the cunning Paynim to dispute the passage, or to make them suffer 
from an ambuscade attack. These Saracens were not heavily 
armed, like the Christians ; they carried only a bow and quiver, or 
a sword, a dagger, and a javelin. Some of them were only armed 
with a club, bristling at one extremity with sharp steel points, that 
went through a coat of mail hke a needle through a garment ot 
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cotton or woollen stuff. Many of them, well mounted on Arab 
horses, kept constantly hovering round Richard’s line of march, 
flying when they were pursued, and returning to the charge when 
the pursuit ceased, or whenever they saw a favourable opportunity. 
Their movements were compared, now to the flight of the swallow, 
and now to that of an importunate swarm of summer flies. Their 
archers frequently did great execution, even without showing 
themselves, for they were hid behind trees, or among the tall 
growing weeds, or they bent their bows with a sure aim behind 
rocks. Whenever a crusader fell—and many more fell by disease 
than by the arms of the infidel—his comrades dug him a shallow 
grave, and buried him on the spot where he had breathed his last, 
and then chanted the service for the dead as they resumed their 
march, 

On the 7th of September, Richard brought Saladin to a general 
action near Azotus, the Ashdod of the Bible, on the sea-shore, 
and about nine miles from Ascalon. The sultan had there col- 
lected two hundred thousand men to oppose Richard’s farther 
advance ; and, before the battle began, swarms of Bedouin Arabs 
collected on the declivities of mountains upon the flank of the 
crusaders, Richard closed up his five divisions and ordered them 
all to remain on the defensive. ‘“ The battalions of the Christians,” 
says old Vinesauf, “stood in so solid a mass that an apple thrown 
anywhere among them could not have reached the ground without 
touching a man or a horse.” The Saracens charged this iron 
mass. They might as well have charged the flank of Mount 
Carmel or Mount Sion. They were thrown off with great 
slaughter, and then the mass moved slowly onwards, not deviating 
in the slightest degree from the line of advance which Richard 
had originally chosen. The Saracens attacked again and in 
greater force, and being again repulsed and thrown into some con- 
fusion, Richard raised his battle-axe and gave the word, and the 
great solid body broke up into its several parts, and three of the 
five columns charged among the Paynim. King Richard showed 
himself everywhere where the crusaders had need of succour ; and 
wherever he appeared his presence was announced by the flight of 
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the Turks, After a display of valour which was never surpassed, 
and of more cool conduct and generalship than might have been 
expected from him, he gained a complete victory. Mourning the 
loss of many thousand men, and of thirty-two Emirs or chiefs of 
the first rank, Saladin, the victor of many a field, retreatéd in great 
disorder, having had, at one time, only seventeen Mamelukes near 
his person. Richard, who was slightly wounded on the left side, 
advanced without further opposition to Jaffa, the Joppa of Scrip- 
ture, of which he took possession. Here he was only thirty miles 
from the Holy City. As tlie country in advance of that position 
was as yet clear of enemies, or was occupied only by disheartened 
fugitives, the Lion-heart would have followed up his advantages ; 
but many of the crusaders, less hardy than himself, were worn out 
by the climate and by fatigue, and the French barons urged the 
necessity of restoring the fortifications of Jaffa before they ad- 
vanced. No sooner had Richard consented to this measure than 
the crusaders, instead of prosecuting the work with vigour, aban- 
doned themselves to luxurious ease. The English king was joined 
by his young wife and sister, and the other ladies he had left at 
Acre, who came to Jaffa by sea. Being impatient of repose, he 
had recourse to hunting and other sports of the field, disregarding 
the evident fact that hordes of Saracens and Arabs were scouring 
the country in detached parties. One day he was actually sur- 
rounded in a wood, and would have lost either his life or his 
liberty, had not one of his companions, William de Pratelles, a 
knight of Provence, cried out in the Arabic tongue, “I am the 
king! Spare my life!” and by drawing attention upon himself, 
given Richard the opportunity of escaping, The faithful William 
de Pratelles was carried off a prisoner to Saladin, but Richard 
soon redeemed him, by giving in exchange ten emirs whom he 
had taken. On another occasion, a company of Templars, in 
quest of forage, fell into an ambuscade. The Lion-heart sent the 
brave earl of Leicester to their aid, promising he would follow as 
soon as he could get on his armour. Before that rather tedious 
Operation could be completed, they told him the Templars and 
the earl were being crushed by the number of the enemy. With- 
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out finishing his steel toilette, and without waiting for any one, 
Ceeur-de-Lion leaped on his war-horse, and galloped to the spot, 
declaring he were unworthy of the name of king, if he abandoned 
those whom he had promised to succour. He spurred into the 
thickest of the fight, and so laid about him with that tremendous 
battle-axe which he had caused to be forged by the best smiths 
in England before he departed for the East, that the garl of 
Leicester and all the Knights Templars who had not fallen pre- 
viously to his arrival were rescued. On such onslaughts, say the 
chroniclers, his cry was still—‘ St. George ! St. George !” 

At the end of May, 1192, the crusaders once mure set out on 
their march towards Jerusalem, under the command of Richard. 
The march now began on a Sabbath-day, the fighting men being 
to all appearance full of courage, and the poor pilgrims who 
followed them full of hope, for they raised their voices and said, 
*©Q Lord! Thanks be unto Thee, for the time of the deliverance 
of the Holy City is now at hand!” The warriors had ornamented 
their helmets with bright cockades and flowers ; the flags of the 
army had been renewed, and shined splendidly in the sun. When 
not employed in singing psalms and canticles of victory, all 
tongues spoke the praise of the Lion-hearted king who remained at 
his post when others had deserted it, and who was now assuredly 
leading them to a final victory. Early in June they encamped in 
the valley of Hebron. But here Richard received fresh messengers 
from England, bringing dismal accounts of plots within and armed 
confederacies without his dominions. We follow the most con- 
sistent, though not the most generally received account, in saying 
that, on this intelligence, and at the prospect of the increasing 
power of the Saracens (who had not only strongly fortified and 
garrisoned the Holy City, but had occupied all the mountain- 
passes leading to it, and had thrown a tremendous force between 
the city and his advanced posts), and of the increasing weakness 
and destitution of the Christian forces, to whose wants he could 
no longer administer, as his money was all spent, Richard now 
came to a stand, and turned his heart and thoughts to the West, 
where his crona was almost within the grasp of his brother John, 
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and whither he was conjured to return by his still able and active 
mother Eleanor, and by all such of his ministers as were faithful 
unto him. A council was assembled at his suggestion: it was 
composed of five knights of the Temple, five knights of St, John, 
five barons of France, and five barons of Christian lords, who 
held lands in Palestine ; and it deliberated during several succes- 
sive days. In the end, this council declared that, under present 
circumstances, it would be better to march to the south and 
besiege Cairo, whence Saladin drew his main supplies, than to 
advance and besiege Jerusalem. This decision was perhaps a 
wise one, but it was adopted far too late. 

If the expedition to Egypt and the siege of Cairo had ever been 
seriously contemplated, it was presently seen that the scheme was 
impracticable ; for as soon as a countermarch from the Hebron 
was commenced, all discipline abandoned the camp, and, after 
some savage quarrels and conflicts of arms among themselves, the 
mass of the French and Germans deserted the Standard of the 
Cross altogether. Richard then leisurely fell back upon Acre. 
The Saracens now descended from the mountains of Judzea, pour- 
ing through every pass and gorge like the headlong torrents in 
the winter season ; and Saladin soon took the town of Jaffa or 
Joppa, all but the well-defended citadel, in which Cceur-de-Lion 
had left a manful garrison. A tremendous contest ensued between 
Saladin and Richard. 

As the battle of Jaffa was the most brilliant, so also was it the 
last fought by the Lion-heart in the Holy Land, The duke of 
Burgundy had withdrawn to Tyre, and had refused to take any 
further part in the war. The Germans, commanded by the duke 
of Austria, had quitted Palestine for Europe; and most of the 
crusaders of other nations were wearied with the contest or 
engaged in their old jealousies and feuds. Richard’s health, and 
the health of his great adversary Saladin, were both. seriously 
affected ; and a mutual admiration and respect appears to have 
forwarded a treaty which was concluded shortly after the battle of 
Jaffa, 
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The Captivity of Bichurd. 
THIEXRY, 


The occupation of the fortresses by earl John had caused much 
anxiety to the king of England, and he foresaw that his brother, 
following the example that he himself had set him, would sooner 
or later make common cause between his ambitious designs and 
the hostile projects of the king of France. These fears soon 
began to distress him to such an extent that, disregarding the 
oath that he had made not to quit the Holy Land whilst there 
remained a horse for him to feed on, he concluded a truce of 
three years, three months, and three days with the Saracens, and 
set out westward. 

When he arrived off Sicily he suddenly bethought himself that 
it would be dangerous for him to land at any of the ports of 
southern Gaul, because the greater number of the lords of Pro- 
vence were related to the marquis of Montferrat, whose death he 
was accused of having caused, and also because the count of 
Toulouse, Raymond de St. Gilles, who, under the king of Aragon, 
ruled over all the maritime towns situated west of the Rhone, was 
his personal enemy. Justly fearing some ambuscade on their 
part, instead of crossing the Mediterranean, he entered the 
Adriatic Gulf, after having dismissed the greater part of his suite, 
in order that he might not be recognised. His vessel was attacked 
by pirates, wath whom, after a lively engagement, he contrived to 
make so close a friendship, that he left his own ship for one of 
theirs, which carried him to Yara, on the coast of Sclavonia. He 
went ashore with a Norman baron named Baldwin de Bethune, 
master Philip and master Anselm, his chaplains, some Templars, 
and some servants. It was necessary to have a safe-conduct from 
the lord of the province, who unfortunately happened to be one 
of the nunterous relations of the marquis de Montferrat. The 
king sent one of his men to make this request, and commissioned 
him to offer to the ruler a ring set with a large ruby which he had 
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bought in Palestine of some Pisan merchants. This ruby, at that 
time famous, was recognised by the ruler of Yara: ‘“ Who are they 
who have sent thee to ask a free passage of me?” he inquired of 
the messenger. “Some pilgrims returning from Jerusalem.”— 
“ And their names ?”—“ One is called Baldwin de Bethune, and 
the other, who offers you this ring, Hugh the merchant.” The 
ruler, examining the ring attentively, did not speak for some time, 
and then suddenly replied, ‘‘ Thou dost not speak the truth: his 
name is not Hugh, it is king Richard. But, since he wished to 
honour me with his gifts without being acquainted with me, I will 
not arrest him; I return him his present, and leave him free to 
depart.” 

Surprised at this incident, which he was far from expecting, 
Richard immediately set out, and no one attempted to stop him. 
But the ruler of Yara sent to warn his brother, the lord of a neigh- 
bouring town, that the English king was in the country, and would 
probably pass through his territory. The brother had in his ser- 
vice a Norman named Roger, originally from Argenton, whom he 
immediately commissioned to visit every day all the inns at which 
pilgrims lodged, and endeavour to discover the king of England 
either by his language or some other token, promising, if he suc- 
ceeded in capturing him, to reward him with the government of 
half the town. The Norman prosecuted the search for several 
days, going from house to house, and, at last, discovered the king. 
Richard endeavoured for some time to conceal who he was, but, 
driven to an extremity by the Norman's questions, he was, at last, 
forced to avow himself; thereupon Roger burst into tears, and 
mplored him immediately to fly, at the same time offering him his 
best horse ; then he returned to his master, and told him that the 
news of the arrival of the king was merely a false report, that he 
had not found him, but only one of his countrymen, Baldwin de 
Bethune, who was returning from a pilgrimage. The lord, furious 
at having failed in his object, had Baldwin arrested and kept him 
in prison. 

Meanwhile, king Richard pursued his flight through the German 
territory, having for his companions only William de l’Etang, his 
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intimate friend, and a valet who could speak the Teutonic lan- 
guage, either being of English birth, or having, from his inferior 
condition, acquired a taste for learning the English language, which 
was then exactly similar to the Saxon dialect of Germany, and had 
nothing of the French tongue either in the words, phrases, or con- 
struction. They travelled three days and three nights without 
food, almost without knowing where they were, and entered the 
province called in the Tudesque tongue Ost-ric or CEst-reich, that 
is to say, the Last kingdom. This name was a last relic of the 
old empire of the Franks, of which this country formed the eastern 
extremity. Ost-ric, or l’Autriche, as the French and the Normans 
called it, was a dependency of the Germanic empire, and was 
governed by a lord who bore the title of Aere-zog or duke ; and, 
unfortunately, this duke, named Leopold, was the same whom 
Richard had mortally offended in Palestine, by tearing down his 
banner. His residence was at Vienna, on the Danube, at which 
place the king and his two eee arrived, worn out with 
fatigue and hunger. 

The servant who spoke English went to the town exchange to 
get the money of the country for their gold byzantines. He made 
a great display before the merchants of his gold and his person, 
adopting a dignified air, and the manners of a courtier. The 
citizens, being suspicious of him, took him before their magis- 
trate to discover who-he was. He gave himself out for the valet 
of a rich merchant who was to arrive in three days, and on this 
reply he was liberated. When he returned to the king’s lodging ; 
he recounted his adventure to him, and advised him to leave the 
town as soon as possible; but Richard, wishing for some repose, 
staid some days longer. During this interval the report of his 
landing at Yara was spread through Austria, and duke Leopold, 
who wished at once to wreak his vengeance on the king, and 
enrich himself by the ransom of such a prisoner, sent spies and 
men-at-arms in search of him in all directions. They traversed 
the country without finding any traces of him; but one day the 
same servant, who had been before arrested; being in the market 
of the town purchasing provisions, some richly embroidered gloves, 
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such as the great lords of that time wore with their court dresses, 
were observed in his girdle. He was again arrested, and, to force 
confessions from him, he was put to the torture. He revealed all, 
and pointed out the inn where Richard was. It was surrounded 
by the duke of Austria’s soldiers, who, taking Richard by surprise, 
forced him to surrender; and the duke, with great marks of 
respect, had him confined in a prison, where picked soldiers with 
drawn swords guarded him day and night. 

No sooner was the report of the king of England’s arrest 
spread, than the emperor, dr Cesar of all Germany, summoned 
his vassal the duke of Austria, to surrender his prisoner to him, 
under the pretext, that none but an emperor had a right to im- 
prison aking. Duke Leopold assented to this strange reasoning 
with apparent willingness, but not without stipulating that he 
should receive at least a part of the ransom. The king of England 
was then transferred from Vienna to Worms, into one of the impe- 
rial fortresses, and the emperor, in great glee, sent a message to 
the king of France, which was more agreeable to him, says an 
historian of the time, than a present of gold or topaz. Philip 
immediately wrote to the emperor to congratulate him cordially on 
his prize, and to intreat him to guard it carefully, because, he said, 
the world would never be at peace if such a disturber succeeded 
in escaping. Therefore, he proposed to pay a sum equal or even 
superior to the king of England’s ransom, if the emperor would 
give him into his custody. 

The emperor, according to custom, submitted this proposition to 
an assembly of the lords and bishops of the country, called in the 
Tudesque language, a dze/, a word which meant, in its original 
signification, the people in general, but which had by degrees got 
to be used in a more restricted sense. He made known to the 
diet the motives of the king of France’s request, and justified 
Rithard’s imprisonment on the plea of the pretended crime of 
murder committed by him upon the marquis of Montferrat, the 
insult offered to the banner of the duke of Austria, and the three 
years’ truce concluded with the enemies of the faith. For these 
misdeeds the king of England ought, he said, to be declared a 
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capital enemy of the empire. The assembly decided that Richard 
should be judged by it for the crimes imputed to him, but refused 
to surrender him to the king of France, The latter did not wait 
for judgment to be given against the prisoner, but sent an express 
message to inform him that he renounced him as his vassal, defied 
him, and declared war to the utmost against him. At the same 
time he made the same offers to the earl of Mortain which he had 
formerly made to Richard to incite him against his father. He 
promised to ensure to John the possession of Normandy, of 
Anjou, and of Aquitaine, and to aid him in obtaining the king- 
dom of England ; in return he demanded that he should be his 
faithful ally, and that he should marry that same Alice, of whom 
mention has been before made. Without at that time concluding 
a positive alliance with king Philip, John commenced intrigues 
in all the countries which were in subjection to his brother; and, 
under the pretext that Richard was dead, or at least must be 
considered so, he exacted the oath of fidelity from the public 
officers, and the governors of the fortresses and towns. 

The king of England was informed of these manceuvres, by 
some Norman abbots, who obtained permission to visit him in his 
prison, and especially by his old chancellor, William Longchamp, 
the personal enemy of the earl of Mortain. Richard received 
him as a friend persecuted for his cause, and employed him 
in several negociations. The day fixed on for the trial of the 
king arrived; he appeared as an accused man before the Ger- 
manic diet assembled at Worms; all he had to do to obtain an 
acquittal on all points was to promise as his ransom, one hundred 
thousand pounds of silver, and to avow himself a vassal of the 
emperor. This avowal of vassalage, which was a mere formality, 
was of great importance in the eyes of the emperor, on account 
of his pretensions to the same universal dominion as the Ceesars 
of Rome, of whom he called himself the heir, had held. The 
feudal subjection of the kingdom of England to the Germanic 
empire was not of a nature to be of long duration ; but, neverthe- 
less, the acknowledgment and declaration were made with all the 
pomp and ceremony exacted by the custom of that age. “ King 
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Richard,” says a contemporary, “ divested himself of the kingdom, 
and surrendered it to the emperor, as lord of all the earth, invest- 
ing him with it by means of his hat; and the emperor returned it 
to him to hold as a fief of him, on condition of an annual tribute 
of five thousand pounds sterling, and invested him with it by 
means of a double crown of gold” After this ceremony the 
German emperor, bishops, and lords, promised by oath, on their 
soul, that the king of England should be free on the payment of 
the hundred thousand pounds, and from that day the captivity 
of Richard was less strict” 

In the meantime the earl of Mortain, carrying-on his intrigues 
and manceuvres, solicited the justiciaries of England, the arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and the barons of Normandy, to swear fidelity 
to him, and to acknowledge him as king, the greater number 
refused, and the earl, feeling that he was not sufficiently powerful 
to oblige them to accede to his wishes, crossed over to France, 
and concluded a formal treaty with king Philip. He acknow- 
ledged himself that king’s vassal and liegeman for England, and 
all the other states of his brother, swore to marry Philip’s sister, 
and to give up to him a considerable portion of Normandy, Tours, 
Loches, Amboise, and Montrichard, as soon as, by his aid, he 
should have become king of England. He further promised to 
the count de Blois, a vassal of the king of France, the towns of 
La Ch&tre, and Vendome. And, finally, he subscribed to the 
same clause against Richard, which Richard had more than 
once subscribed to against his father, Henry II. “And, if 
my brother Richard should offer me peace, I will not accept it 
without the consent of my ally of France, even if my ally 
should have made peace on his own account with my said brother 
Richard.” 

After the conclusion of this treaty, king Philip crossed the 
frontiers of Normandy, with a numerous army; and earl John 
had money distributed among such of the Gallic tribes as were 
still free, to engage them to second by an invasion the manceuvres 
of his partisans in England. This people, oppressed by the Nor- 
mans, gladly enlisted their national hatred in the service of one 
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of the two factions into which their enemies were divided; but, 
incapable of great efforts out of the little country where they 
obstinately defended their independence, they were of little ser- 
vice to king Richard's adversaries. These latter had, also, but 
little success in England, and this determined John to remain 
near the king of France, and to direct all his projects against the 
coast of Normandy. Although thus exempted from the scourge of 
war, England was not much better off; for she had to submit to 
enormous tributes, levied for the king’s ransom. The royal col- 
lectors traversed the country in every direction, and drew contri- 
butions from all classes of men, clergy and laity, Saxons and 
Normans. All the sums levied in various assessments were col- 
lected together in London; and it has been calculated that the 
total would have covered the amount of the ransom, had there 
not been an enormous deficiency caused by the frauds of the men 
employed. This first levy being insufficient, the royal officers 
commenced a fresh one, making use, say the historians, of the 
plausible term of the king’s ransom, to cover their shameful 
robberies. 

The king had been now two years in prison; he was weary of 
captivity, and sent message after message to his officers, and his 
friends in England, and on the continent, urging them to free 
him by paying his ransom. He complained bitterly that he was 
neglected by his people, and that they would not do for him, 
what he himself would have done for any other. He uttered his 
complaints in a song composed in the Roman dialect of the 
south, which he preferred to the less polished tongue of Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, and France. 

“T have many friends, but they give poorly; it is a shame to 
them, that, for want of ransom, I have been for two winters a 
prisoner here. 

“Let my men and my barons, English, Norman, Poitevin, and 
Gascon be assured, that there is no man, however base, whom for 
want of money, I would suffer to remain in prison ; I do not say 
it as a reproach ; but I am still a prisoner.” 

Whilst the second collection for the king’s ransom was being 
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made throughout England, envoys fiom the emperor arrived in 
London, to receive, as on account for the sum total, the money 
that had been already collected , they ascertained the quantity by 
weight and measure, says an historian of the time, and put their 
seal on the sacks, which were conveyed as far as the territories 
of the empire by English sailors, at the risk and peril of the king 
of England. The money came safe to the hands of the Cesar of 
Germany, who sent a third of it to the duke of Austria, as his 
share of the prize, then another diet was assembled to decide on 
the fate of the prisoner, whose liberation was fixed for the third 
week after Christmas, on condition that he should leave a ceitain 
number of hostages as a guarantee for the payment which still 
remained to be made Richard agreed to everything, and the 
emperor, delighted with his easy compliance, was pleased to 
reward him by a gift He granted to him, by authentic charter, 
to hold of him as a fief, some provinces which he called his, in 
the style of his chancery, such as the Viennois, and a portion of 
the country which in the Roman tongue was called Bourgogne, 
and the towns and territories of Lyon, Arles, Marseille, and Nar- 
bonne. ‘Now it must be understood,” says a contemporary, 
“that these lands, given to the king by the emperor, con- 
tained five archbishoprics, and thirty three bishoprics, and it 
must also be understood that he had never been able to exer- 
cise any sort of authority over them, and that the inhabitants had 
never consented to recognise any lord nominated or appointed by 
him ” 

When the hing of France, and his ally, earl Jobn, learnt what 
had been resolved by the imperial diet, they feared they might 
not have time to execute their designs before the king’s libera 
tion , they therefore sent messengers in gieit haste to the 
emperor, offering him seventy thousand marks of silver if he 
would prolong the imprisonment of Richard for one year, or, if 
he preferred it, a thousand pounds of silver for each succeeding 
month of captivity, or a hundred and fifty thousand marks if he 
would give the prisoner into the custody of the king of France 
and the earl. The emperor, tempted by these dazzling offers, 
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was inclined to break his word; but the members of the diet, 
who had sworn to keep the engagement, opposed any want of 
faith, and, using all their power, had the captive released towards 
the end of January, 1194. Richard could not direct his steps 
either towards France or Normandy, which was then invaded by 
the French ; the safest way for him was to embark in one of the 
German ports, and sail straight to England; but it was then the 
inost stoimy season ; he was obliged to wait more than a month 
at Anvers, and during that time the emperor’s avarice was again 
tempted; the hope of doubling his profits overcame the fear of 
displeasing chiefs less powerful than himself, and whom, in his 
character of paramount lord, he had a thousand means of 
silencing. He therefore resolved to seize a second time the 
prisoner whom he had allowed to depart; but the secret of this 
treachery was not sufficiently well kept, and one of the hostages 
left in the emperor's hands, found means to warn the king. Richard 
immediately embarked in the galliot of a Norman trader, named 
Alain Tranchemer, and, having thus escaped the men-at-arms 
sent to take him, landed safely at the port of Sandwich, 


Death and Character of Richard. 


BURKE. 


Richard, on his coming to England, found all things in the 
utmost confusion ; but before he attempted to apply a remedy to 
so obstinate a disease, in order to wipe off any degrading ideas 
which might have arisen from his imprisonment, he caused him- 
self to be new-crowned. ‘Then, holding his Court of Great 
Council at Southampton, he made some useful regulations in 
the distribution of justice. He called some great offenders to 
a strict account. Count Juhn deserved no favour, and he lay 
entirely at the king's mercy, who, by an unparalleled generosity, 
pardoned him his multiplied offences, only depriving him of the 
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power of which he had made so bad a use. Generosity did not 
oblige him to forget the hostilities of the king of France. But to 
prosecute the war money was wanting, which new taxes and new 
devices supplied with difficulty and with dishonour. All the 
mean expedients of a necessitous government were exercised on 
this occasion. All the grants which were made on the king’s 
departure for the Holy Land, were revoked on the weak pretence 
that the purchasers had sufficient recompense whilst they held 
them. Necessity seemed to justify this as well as many other 
measures that were equalfy violent. The whole revenue of the 
crown had been dissipated ; means to support its dignity must be 
found, and these means were the least unpopular, as most men 
saw with pleasure the wants of government fall upon those who 
had started into a sudden greatness by taking advantage of those 
wants. 

Richard renewed the war with Philip, which continued, though 
frequently interrupted by truces, for about five years, In this 
wat Richard signalised himself by that irresistible courage which 
on all occasions gave him a superiority over the king of France. 
But his revenues were exhausted ; a great scarcity reigned both in 
France and England ; and the irregular manner of carrying on 
war in those days prevented a clear decision in favour of either 
party. Richard had still an eye upon the Holy Land, which he 
considered as the only province worthy of his arms; and this con- 
tinually diverted his thoughts from the steady prosecution of the 
war in France. The Crusade, like a superior orb, moved along 
with all the particular systems of politics at that time, and sus- 
pended, accelerated, or put back, all operations, on motives 
foreign to the things themselves. In this war, it must be re- 
marked, that Richard made a considerable use of the mercenaries 
who had been so serviceable to Henry the Second; and the king 
of France, perceiving how much his father Lewis had suffered by 
a want of that advantage, kept on foot a standing army in con- 
stant pay, which none of his predecessors had done before him, 
and which afterwards for a long time very unaccountably fell into 
disuse in both kingdoms. 
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Whilst this war was carried on by intervals and starts, it came 
to the ears of Richard that a nobleman of Limoges had found on 
his lands a considerable hidden treasure. The king, necessitous 
and rapacious to the last degree, and stimulated by the exaggera- 
tion and marvellous circumstances which always attend the report 
of such discoveries, immediately sent to demand the treasure, 
under pretence of the rights of seigniory. The Limosia, either 
because he had really discovered nothing, or that he was unwilling 
to part with so valuable an acquisition, refused to comply with the 
king’s demand, and fortified his castle. Enraged at the disap- 
pointment, Richard relinquished the important affairs in which he 
was engaged, and laid siege to this castle with all the eagerness of 
a man who has his heart set upon a trifle. In this siege he 
received a wound from an arrow, and it proved mortal ; but in the 
Jast, as in all the other acts of his life, something truly noble 
shone out amidst the rash and irregular motions of his mind. The 
castle was taken before he died. The man from whom Richard 
had received the wound was brought before him. Being asked 
why he levelled his arrow at the king, he answered with an un- 
daunted countenance, “that the king with his own hand had slain 
his two brothers ; that he thanked God who gave him an oppor- 
tunity to revenge their deaths, even with the certainty of his own.” 
Richard, more touched with the magnanimity of the man, than 
offended at the injury he had received, or the boldness of the 
answer, ordered that his life should be spared. He appointed his 
brother John to the succession ; and with these acts ended a life 
and reign distinguished by a great variety of fortunes in different 
parts of the world, and crowned with great military glory, but 
without any accession of power to himself, or prosperity to his 
people, whom he entirely neglected, and reduced by his impru- 
dence and misfortunes to no small indigence and distress. 

In many respects, a striking parallel presents itself between this 
ancient king of England and Charles XII. of Sweden. They were 
both imordinately desirous of war, and rather generals than kings. 
Both were rather fond of glory, than ambitious of empire. Both 
of them made and deposed sovereigns. They both carried on 
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their wars at a distance from home. They were both made 
prisoners by a friend and ally. They were both reduced by an 
adversary inferior in war, but above them in the arts of rule. 
Afier spending their lives in remote adventures, each perished at 
last near home, in enterprises not suited to the splendour of their 
former explots. Both died childless ; and both, by the neglect of 
their affairs, and the severity of their government, gave their sub- 
jects provocation and encouragement to revive their freedom. In 
all these respects the two characters were alike ; but Richard fell 
as much short of the Swedish hero in temperance, chastity, and 
equality of mind, as he exceeded him in wit and eloquence. Some 
of his sayings are the most spirited that we find in that time; and 
some of his verses remain which, in a barbarous age, might have 
passed for poetry. 


Robin Hood and Sherwood Forest, 


From ‘Old England.” 
C. KNIGHT. 


The same combination against the power of the Crown which 
produced the great charter of our liberties, relieved the people 
from many regal oppressions by a charter of the forests. We 
cannot look upon an old forest without thinking of the days when 
men who had been accustomed to the free range of their green 
woods were mulcted or maimed for transgressing the ordinances 
of their new hunter-kings. Our poet Cowper put his imagination 
in the track of following out the customs of the Norman age in his 
fragment upon Yardley Oak, which was supposed to have existed 
before the Normans: 

‘‘Thou wast a bauble once; a cup and ball, 


Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jay, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloin’d 
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The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs 

And all thine embryo vastness at a gulp. 

But fate thy growth decreed ; autumnal rains 
Beneath thy parent tree mellow’d the soil 
Design’d thy cradle; and a skipping deer, 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepared 
The soft receptacle, in which, secure, 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through.” 


The severity of the old forest laws of England has become a 
byword, and no wonder when we know that with the Conqueror a 
sovereign’s paternal care for his subjects was understood to apply 
to red deer, not to Saxon men; and that accordingly, of the two, 
the lives of the former alone were esteemed of any particular 
value. But it was not the severity merely that was, after the Con- 
quest, introduced (whether into the spirit or into the letter of the 
forest laws is immaterial), but also the vast extent of fresh land 
then afforested, and to which such laws were for the first time 
applied, that gave rise to so much opposition and hatred between 
the Norman conquerors and the Saxon forest inhabitants; and 
that in particular parts of England infused such continuous vigour 
into the struggle commenced at the invasion, long after that 
struggle had ceased elsewhere. The Conqueror is said to have 
possessed in this country no less than sixty-eight forests, and 
these even were not enough; so the afforesting process went on 
reign after reign, till the awful shadow of Magna Charta began to 
pass more and more frequently before royal eyes, producing first a 
check, and then a retreat: dis-afforesting then began, and the 
forest laws gradually underwent a mitigating process. But this 
was the work of the nobility of England, and occupied the said 
nobility a long time first to determine upon, and then to carry 
out: the people in the interim could not afford to wait, but took 
the matter to a certain extent into their own hands; free bands 
roved the woods, laughing at the king’s laws, and killing and 
eating his deer, and living a life of perfect immunity from punish- 
ment, partly through bravery and address, and still more through 
the impenetrable character of ‘the woods that covered a large 
portion of the whole country from the Trent tothe Tyne, Among 
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the more famous of the early leaders of such men were Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley, the heroes of 
many a northern ballad. 

The forest of Sherwood, which formerly extended for thirty miles 
northward from Nottingham, skirting the great north road on both 
sides, was anciently divided into Thorney Wood and High Forest ; 
and in one of these alone, the first and smallest, there were com- 
prised nineteen towns and villages, Nottingham included. But 
this extensive sylvan district formed but a part of Robin Hood’s 
domains. Sherwood was but one of a scarcely interrupted series 
of forests through which the outlaws roved at pleasure; when 
change was desired, either for its own sake, or in order to decline 
the too pressing attentions of the “ sheriff,” as they called the royal 
governor of Nottingham castle and of the two counties, Notts and 
Derby, who had supplanted the old elective officer—the people’s 
sheriff. Hence we trace their haunts to this day so far in one 
direction as “ Robin Hood’s Chair,” Wyn Hill, and his “Stride” 
in Derbyshire ; thence to “Robin Hood’s Bay,” on the coast of 
Yorkshire, in another, with places between innumerable, But the 
“woody and famous forest of Barnsdale,” in Yorkshire, and Sher- 
wood, appear to have been their principal places of resort ; and 
what would not one give for a glimpse of the scene as it then was, 
with these its famous actors moving about among it! There is 
little or nothing remaining in a sufficiently wild state to tell us 
truly of the ancient royal forest of Sherwood. The clearing process 
has been carried on extensively during the last century and a half. 
Prior to that period the forest was full of ancient trees—the road 
from Mansfield to Nottingham presented one unbroken succession 
of green woods. ‘The principal parts now existing are the woods 
of Birkland and Bilhagh, where oaks of the most giant growth and 
of the most remote antiquity are still to be found: oaks against 
which Robin Hood himself may have leaned, and which even then 
may have counted their age by centuries. Such are the oaks in 
Welbeck Park. Many of these ancient trees are hollow through 
nearly the whole of their trunks, but their tops and lateral branches 
still put forth the tender green foliage regularly as the springs 
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come round. Side by side with the monarch oak we find the 
delicate silver-coated stems and pendent branches of the lady of 
the woods ; and beautiful is the contrast and the harmony. But 
everything wears a comparatively cultivated aspect. We miss the 
prodigal luxuriance of a natural forest, where every stage upward, 
from the sapling to the mightiest growth, may be traced. We 
miss the picturesque accidents of nature always to be found in 
such places, the ash key for instance, of which Gilpin speaks 
(“Forest Scenery”), rooting in a decayed part of some old tree, 
germinating, sending down its roots, and lifting up its branches 
till at last it rends its supporter and nourisher to pieces, and 
appears itself standing in its place, stately and beautiful as that 
once appeared. Above all we miss the rich and tangled under- 
growth; the climbing honeysuckle, the white and black briony, 
and the clematis; the prickly holly and the golden furze, the 
heaths, the thistles, and the foxgloves with their purple bells; tlie 
bilberries, which for centuries were wont to be an extraordinarily 
great profit and pleasure to the poor people who gathered them 
(Thornton) ; the elders and willows of many a little marshy nook ; 
all which, no doubt, once flourished in profusion wherever they 
could find room to grow between the thickly set trees, of which 
Camden says, referrmg to Sherwood, that their “entangled 
branches were so twisted together, that they hardly left room for 
a person to pass.” It need excite little surprise that the outlaws 
could defend themselves from all inroads upon such a home. 
The same writer adds, that in his time the woods were much 
thinner, but still bred an infinite number of deer and stags with 
lofty antlers. When Robin Hood hunted here, there would be 
also the roe, the fox, the marten, the hare, the coney, as well as 
the partridge, the quail, the rail, the pheasant, the woodcock, the 
mallard, and the heron, to furnish sport or food. Even the wolf 
himself may have been occasionally found in Sherwood, down to 
the thirteenth century ; in the manor of Mansfield Woodhouse a 
parcel of land called Wolfhuntland was held so late as Henry the 
Sixth’s time by the service of winding a horn to frighten away the 
wolves in the forest of Shervood. We must add to this imperfect 
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sketch of the scene made memorable by Robin Hood’s presence 
and achievements, that in another point it would seem to have 
been expressly marked out by nature for such romantic fame. 
Caverns are found in extraordinary numbers through the forest. 
Those near Nottingham are supposed to have given name both to 
the town and county ; the Saxon word Snodengaham being inter- 
preted to mean the Home of Caverns. There are similar excava- 
tions in the face of a cliff near the Lene, west of Nottingham 
castle. Above all, there is a cave traditionally connected with 
the great archer himself. This is a curious hollow rock in the side 
of a hill near Newstead, known as Robin Hood’s Stable, but 
more likely from its aspect to have been his chapel. It contains 
several passages and doorways cut in the Gothic style, out of the 
solid rock ; and there are peculiar little hollows in the wall, which 
might have been intended for holy water. 

The life in the forest must indeed have been steeped in joyous 
excitement. No doubt it had its disadvantages. Winter flaws in 
such a scene would not be pleasant. Agues might be apt occa- 
sionally to make their appearance. One feels something of a 
shivering sensation as we wonder, 

- When they did hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how 


In that their pinching cave they could discourse 
The freezing hours away. 


Yet even the rigours of the season might give new zest lo the 
general enjoyment of forest life ; we may imagine one of the band 
singing in some such words as those of Amiens; 


Under the greenwood tree 
Whu loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither : 
Herve shall he see 
No enemy 
Lit winter and rough weather. 


And that very thought would ensure such enemies, when they did 
come, a genial and manly reception. But reverse the picture, and 
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what a world of sunshine, and green leaves, and flickering lights 
and shadows breaks in upon us—excitement in the chace, whether 
they followed the deer, or were themselves followed by the sheriff, 
through bush and brake, over bog and quagmire—of enjoyment 
in their shooting and wrestling matches, in their sword-fights, and 
sword-dances, in their visits to all the rustic wakes and feasts of 
the neighbourhood, where they would be received as the most 
welcome of guests. The variety of the life in the forest must have 
been endless, Now the outlaws would be visited by the wandering 
minstrels, coming thither to amuse them with old ballads, and to 
gather a rich harvest of materials for new ones, that should be 
listened to with the deepest interest and delight all England 
through, not only while the ‘authors recited them, but for cen- 
turies after the very names of such authors were forgotten. The 
legitimate poet-minstrel would be followed by the humbler glee- 
man, forming one of a band of revellers, in which would be com- 
prised a taborer, a bagpiper, and dancers or tumblers, and who, 
tempted by the well-known liberality of the foresters, would pene- 
trate the thick wood to find them, And great would be the 
applause at their humorous dances and accompanying songs, at 
their balancings and tumblings ; wonderful, almost too wonderful to 
be produced without the aid of evil spirits, would seem their 
sleight-of-hand tricks, At another time there would be suddenly 
heard echoing through the forest glades the sounds of strange 
bugles from strange hunters. Their rich apparel shows them to 
be of no ordinary rank. How dare they then intrude upon the 
forest king? Nay, there is not any danger. Are there not lady 
hunters among the company? So their husbands, brothers, sons, 
and fathers hunt freely through Sherwood in their company, safe 
from the sudden arrow, aye, though even the hated sheriff himself 
be among them. But there were occasions when the forest would 
present a much more extraordinary scene than any we have yet 
referred to. For scores of miles around, what preparations are 
there not made when the words “Robin Hood’s Fair” spread 
from mouth to mouth, and the time and place of it being held 
become known! Thither would resort all the yeomen and 
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yeomen’s wives Of the district, each one hoping to get a “Robin 
Hood’s pennyworth,” as the well-understood phrase went, in some 
courtepy or hood, in handkerchiefs telling their goodness by their 
weight, in hats, boots or shoes, the spoil of some recent campaign, 
and bespeaking their genetal excellence from the known quality 
of their recent owners. hither would resort the emissaries of 
more than one priory and respectable monastery, to look after 
some richly illuminated Missal or MS. that they had heard were 
among the good things of the fair, or to execute the high cellarer’s 
commission to purchase ahy rate spices that might be offered. 
Knightly messengers too would not be wanting, coming thither 
to look after choice weapons, or trinkets, or weighty chains of 
gold: perhaps even the very men who had been despoiled, and 
whose treasures had contributed so largely to the “ fair,” would be 
sending to it, to purchase silently back some favourite token at a 
trifling price, hopeless of regaining it by any other mode. Of 
course the Jews would flock to Sherwood on such occasions from 
any and all distances. And as the fair proceeded, if any quarrels 
took place between the buyers and sellers, a Jew would be sure 
to be concerned. Even whilst he laughed in his heart at the 
absurd price he was to give for the rich satin vest, or the piece of 
cloth of gold of such rare beauty that the forester was measuring 
with his long bow, generally of his own height, for a yard, and 
even then skipping two or three inches between each admeasure- 
ment, the Jew would be sure to be haggling to lower the price or 
to be increasing the quantity; till reminded that he was not 
dealing with the most patient as well as with the most liberal of 
men, by a different application of the tough yew. Then the 
adventures of the forest !—indigenous and luxuriant as its bil- 
berries; how they give a seasoning, as it were, to the general 
conjunction of life in the forest, and prevented the possibility of 
its ever being felt as “weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable !” 
Were recruits wanted ?—there was a pretty opening for adventure 
in seeking them. They must be men of mark or likelihood who 
can alone be enlisted into brave Robin’s band, and severe ac- 
cordingly were the tests applied. In order to prove their courage, 
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for instance, it seems, from the later ballads, it was quite indis- 
pensable that they should have the best of it with some veteran 
forester, either in shooting with the bow, or playfully breaking a 
crown with the quarter-staff, or even by occasionally beating their 
antagonists when contending with inadequate weapons. 

Let us now look at two or three of the more interesting adven- 
tures which are recorded in the famous ballad of the “ Lytell 
Geste” as having actually taken place. In one part of this poem 
we find a story of the most interesting character, and told with 
extraordinary spirit, discrimination of character, and dramatic 
effect. Whilst Little John, Scathelock (the Scarlet of a later 
time), and Much the Miller’s son, were one day watching in the 
forest, they beheld a knight riding along :— 

All dreari then was his semblaunte, 
And lytell was his pride ; 

Hys one fote in the sterope stode, 
The other waved besyde. 


Hys hode hangynge over hys eyen tuo, 
He rode in symple aray ; 

A soryer man than he was one 
Rode never in somers day. 


The outlaws courteously accost and surprise him with the infor- 
mation that their master has been waiting for him, fasting, three 
hours; Robin Hood, it appears, having an objection to sit down 
to dinner till he can satisfy himself he has earned it, by finding 
strangers to sit down with him—and pay the bill, Having 
“ washed,” they dine :— 
Brede and wyne they had ynough, 
And nombles [entrails] of the deer ; 
Swannes and fesauntes they had full good, 
And foules of the revere : 


There fayled never so lytell a byrde 
That ever was bred on brere, 


After dinner the knight thanks his host for his entertainment, but 
Robin hints that thanks are not enough. The knight replies that 
he has nothing in his coffers that he can for shame offer—that, in 
short, his whole stock consists of ten shillings. Upon this Robin 
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bids Little John examine the coffers to see if the statement be 
true (a favourite mode with Robin of judging of the character of 
his visitors), and informs the knight at the same time that if he 
really have no more, more he will lend him. 


‘What tydynge, Johan? ””—sayd Robyn: 
** Syr, the Knyght is trewe enough.” 


The great outlaw is now evidently interested; and, with mingled 
delicacy aud frankness, inquires as to the cause of the knight’s 
low estate, fearing that it implies some wrong-doing on his part. 
It comes out at last that his son has killed a “ Knyght of Lan- 
castshyre” in the tournament, and that, to defend him “in his 
right,” he has sold all his own goods, and pledged his lands unto 
the abbot of St. Mary’s, York; the day is now nearly arrived, and 
he is not merely unable to redeem them before too late, but well 
nigh penniless into the bargain :— 


‘‘ What is the somme?” sayd Robyn ; 
‘‘ Trouthe then tell thou me.’ 

“ Syr,” he sayd, ‘‘foure hondred pounde, 
‘The Abbot tolde it to me.” 


‘* Now, and thou lese thy londe,” sayd Robin, 
‘¢ What shall fall of the?” 

© Hastely I wyll me buske,” sayde the Knyght 
** Over the salt see; 


** And se where Cryst was quycke and deed 
‘*On the mount of Calvare. 

Farewell, frende, and have good day, 
It may noo better be —~” 


Tears fell out of his eyen two, 
He wolde have gone his waye— 

6§ Farewell, frendes, and have good day 3 
I ne have more to pay.” 


“Where be thy friends?” sayde Robyn. 
“<Syr, never one wyll me know; 

Whyle I was ryche enow at home, 
Grete bost then wolde they blowe, 


‘* And now they renne awaye fro me, 
As bestes on a rowe; 
They take no more heed of me 
Then they me never sawe.” 
Kx 
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For ruthe then wepte Lytell Johan, 
Scathelocke and Much in fere [in company] $ 
‘Full of the best wyne,” said Robyn, 
“For here is a symple chere.” 
Before many hours the knight was pursuing his way with a full 
pocket and a full heart to redeem his lands. We must follow him 
to York. The day of payment has arrived. The chief officers of 
the abbey are in a state of high excitement, on account of the 
value of the estates that will be theirs at nightfall if the knight 
comes not with the redemption money. The abbot cannot repress 
his anticipations :— 
‘* But he come this ylke day, 
Dysheryte shall he be.” 


The prior endeavours to befriend the absent knight, but is 
answered impatiently — 


‘‘Thou arte euer in my berde,” sayde the Abbot, 
‘* By God and Saynt Richarde.” 


And then bursts in a “‘fat-headed monk,” the high cellarer, with 
the exulting exclamation— 
‘‘ He is dede or hanged,” sayd the monke, 
** By God that bought me dere ; 


And we shall have to spende in this place 
Foure hondred pounde by yere.” 


To make all sure, the abbot has managed to have the assistance 
of the high justicer of England on the occasion by the usual mode 
of persuasion, a bribe ; and is just beginning to receive his con- 
gratulations when the knight arrives at the gate. But he appears 
in “symple wedes,” and the alarm raised by his appearance soon 
subsides as he speaks : 
‘*Do gladly, Syr Abbot,” sayd the Knyght: 
‘*T am come to holde my day.” 


The fyrst word the Abbot speke,— 
“* Hast thou brought my pay?” 
** Not one peny,” sayde the Knyeht, 
** By God that maked me.” 
‘¢ Thou art a shrewed dettonr,” sayd the Abbot ; 


« Syr Fustyce, drynbe to me,” 
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The knight tries to move his pity, but in vain; and after some 
further passages between him and the abbot, conceived and 
expressed in the finest dramatic spirit, the truth comes out in 
answer to a proposition from the justice that the abbot shall give 
two hundred pounds more to keep the land in peace; the knight 
then suddenly astounds the whole party by producing the four 
hundred pounds, 

‘‘ Have here thy golde, Syr Abbot,” sayd the Knyght, 
** Which that-thou lentest me ; 


Haddest thou been curteys at my comynge, 
Rewarde sholdest thou have be.” 


The Abbot sat styll, and ete no more 
For all his ryall [royal] chere ; 
He cast his hede on his sholder, 
And fast began to stare. 


“* Take [give] me my golde agayne,” sayd the Abbot, 
Syr Justyce, that I toke the.” 

‘* Not a peny,” said the Justyce, 
‘* By God that dyed on a tree.” 

A tvelvemonth afterwards, and on the very day that the knight 
has fixed for repaying Robin Hood, a magnificent procession of 
ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical retainers is passing through the 
forest; and being stopped by the outlaws, who should be at the 
head of the whole but our friend the fat-headed monk, the high 
cellarer of St. Mary, York! Now Robin Hood’s security, the 
only one that he would take from the knight, had been that of the 
Virgin—what more natural than that he should think the high 
cellarer of the Virgin’s own house at York had come to pay him 
his four hundred pounds! It is in vain the holy man denies that 
he has come for any such purpose. At last, driven to his shifts, 
he ventures a falsehood when the actual state of his coffers is 
inquired into. His return, in official language, is twenty marks. 
Robin is very reasonable, and says, if there really be no more, 
hot a penny of it will he meddled with. 


Lytell Johan spread his mantell downe 
As he had done before, 

And he tolde out of the monkes male 
Eyght hundreth pounde and more. 
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No wonder that Robin exclaims— 


Monk, what told I thee? 
Our Lady is the trewest woman 
That ever yet founde I me. 


Anon a second, and to archer eyes still more attractive pageant, 
appears. It is the good and grateful knight at the head of a 
hundred men clothed in white and red, and bearing as a present 
to the foresters a hundred bows of a quality to delight even such 
connoisseurs in the weapon, with a hundred sheaves of arrows, 
with heads burnished full bright, every arrow an ell long, y-dight 
with peacock plumes, and y-nocked with silver. The knight had 
been detained on his way; the sun was down; the hour of pay- 
ment had passed when he arrived at the trysting-tree. His excuse 
was soon made to the generous outlaw. He had stayed to help a 
poor yeoman who was suffering oppression. The debt was for- 
given; the monks had paid it doubly. 

The ballads of Robin Hood which, century after century, 
followed the “ Lytell Geste” are, at any rate, evidences of the 
deep hold which this story of wild adventure, and of the justice 
of the strong hand, long retained upon the popular mind, 


Sohn und Arthur, 


Richard dying without lawful issue, the succession to his 
dominions again became dubious. They consisted of various ter- 
ritories, governed by various rules of descent, and all of them 
uncertain. There were two competitors; the first was prince 
John, youngest son of Henry II.; the other was Arthur, son of 
Constance of Bretagne, by Geoffrey, the third son of that monarch. 
If the right of consanguinity were only considered, the title of 
John to the whole succession had been indisputable. If the 
right of representation had then prevailed, which now universally 
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prevails, Arthur, as standing in the place of his father Geoffrey, 
had a solid claim. About Brittany there was no dispute. Anjou, 
Poitou, Touraine, and Guienne, declared in favour of Arthur, on 
the principle of representation. Normandy was entirely for John. 
In England the point of law had never been entirely settled, but 
it seemed rather inclined to the side of consanguinity. Therefore 
in England, where this point was dubious at best, the claim of 
Arthur, an infant and a stranger, had little force against the 
pretensions of John, declared heir by the will of the late king, 
supported by his armies, péssessed of his treasures, and at the 
head of a powerful party. He secured in his interests Hubert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Glanville, the chief justiciary ; and 
by them the body of the ecclesiastics and the law. It is remark- 
able also, that he paid court to the cities and boroughs, which is 
the first instance of that policy; but several of these communities 
now happily began to merge from their slavery, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities and confusion of the late reign, in- 
creased in wealth and consequence, and had then first attained a 
free and regular form of administration. The town, new to power, 
declared heartily in favour of a prince, who was willing to allow 
that their declaration could confer a nght. The nobility, who 
saw themselves beset by the church, the law, and the burghers, 
had taken no measures, nor even a resolution; and therefore had 
nothing left but to concur in acknowledging the title of John, 
whom they knew and hated. But though they were not able to 
exclude him from the succession, they had strength enough to 
oblige him to a solemn promise ‘of restoring those liberties and 
franchises, which they had always claimed, without having ever 
enjoyed, or even perfectly understood. ‘Ihe clergy also took 
advantage of the badness of his title to establish one altogether as 
ill-founded. Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, in the speech 
which he delivered at the king’s coronation, publicly affirmed, 
that the crown of England was of right elective. He drew his 
examples in support of this doctrine, not from the histories of the 
ancient Saxon kings, although a species of election within a 
certain family had then frequently prevailed, but from the history 
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of the first kings of the Jews; without doubt in order to revive 
those pretensions, which the clergy first set up im the election of 
Stephen, and which they had since been obliged to conceal, but 
had not entirely forgotten. John accepted a sovereignty weakened 
in the very act by which he acquired it; but he submitted to the 
times. He came to the throne at the age of thirty-two. He had 
entered early into business, and had been often involved in 
difficult and arduous enterprises, in which he experienced a 
variety of men and fortunes. His father, whilst he was very 
young, had sent him into Ireland, which kingdom was destined 
for his portion, in order to habituate that people to their future 
sovereign, and to give the young prince an opportunity of con- 
ciliating the favour of his new subjects. But he gave on this 
occasion no good omens of capacity for government. Full of 
the insolent levity of a young man of high rank, without education, 
and surrounded with others equally unpractised, he insulted the 
Irish chiefs; and ridiculing their uncouth garb and manners, he 
raised such a disaffection to the English government, and so 
much opposition to it, as all the wisdom of his father’s best 
officers and counsellors was hardly able to overcome. In the 
decline of his father’s life, he joined in the rebellion of his 
brothers, with so much more guilt, as with more ingratitude and 
hypocrisy. During the reign of Richard he was the perpetual 
author of seditions and tumults ; and yet was pardoned, and even 
favoured by that prince to his death, when he very unaccountably 
appointed him heir to all his dominions. 

It was of the utmost moment to John, who had no solid title, 
to conciliate the favour of all the world. Yet one of his first 
steps, whilst his power still remained dubious and unsettled, was, 
on pretence of consanguinity, to divorce his wife Avisa, with 
whom he had lived many years, and to marry Isabella of An- 
goulesme, a woman of extraordinary beauty, but who had been 
betrothed to Hugh, count of Marche; thus disgusting at once the 
powerful friends of his divorced wife, and those of the earl of 
Marche, whom he had so sensibly wronged. 

The king of France, Philip Augustus, saw with pleasure these 
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proceedings of John, as he had before rejoiced at the dispute 
about the succession. He had been always employed, and some- 
times with success, to reduce the English power, through the 
reigns of one very able, and one very warlike prince. He had 
greater advantages in this conjuncture, and a prince of quite 
another character now to contend with. He was therefore not 
long without choosing his part ; and whilst he secretly encouraged 
the count of Marche, already stimulated by his private wrongs, he 
openly supported the claim of Arthur to the dutchies of Anjou 
and Touraine. It was the character of this prince readily to lay 
aside, and as readily to reassume, his enterprises, as his affairs 
demanded. He saw that he had declared himself too rashly, 
and that he was in danger of being assaulted upon every side. 
He saw it was necessary to break an alliance, which the nice 
circumstances and timid character of John would enable him to 
do. In fact, John was at this time united in a close alliance with 
the emperor and the earl of Flanders; and these princes were 
engaged in a war with France. He had then a most favourable 
opportunity to establish all his claims, and at the same time to 
put the king of France out of a condition to question them ever 
again, But he suffered himself to be over-reached by the artifices 
of Philip; he consented to a treaty of peace, by which he received 
an empty acknowledgment of his right to the disputed territories ; 
and in return for which acknowledgment he renounced his alliance 
with the emperor. By this act he at once strengthened his enemy, 
gave up his ally, and lowered his character with his subjects, and 
with all the world. 

This treaty was hardly signed when the ill consequences of his 
conduct became evident. The earl of Marche and Arthur imme- 
diately renewed their claims and hostilities, under the protection 
of the king of France, who made a strong diversion by invading 
Normandy. At the commencement of these motions, John, by 
virtue of a prerogative hitherto undisputed, summoned his English 
barons to attend him into France; but instead of a compliance 
with his orders, he was surprised with a solemn demand of their 
ancient liberties. It is astonishing that the barons should at that 
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time have ventured on a resolution of such dangerous importance, 
as they had provided no sort of means to support them. But the 
history of those times furnishes many instances of the like want 
of design in the most momentous affairs; and shews, that it is in 
vain to look for political causes for the actions of men, who were 
most commonly directed by a brute caprice, and were for the 
greater part destitute of any fixed principles of obedience or 
resistance. The king, sensible of the weakness of his barons, 
fell upon some of their castles with such timely vigour, and 
treated those whom he had reduced with so much severity, that 
the rest immediately and abjectly submitted. He levied a severe 
tax upon their fiefs; and thinking himself more strengthened by 
this treasure, than the forced service of his barons, he excused the 
personal attendance of most of them, and passing into Normandy, 
le raised an army there. He found that his enemies had united 
their forces, and invested the castle of Mirabel, a place of im- 
portance, in which his mother, from whom he derived his title to 
Guienne, was besieged. He flew to the relief of this place with 
the spirit of a greater character, and the success was answerable. 
The Breton and Poictouvin army was defeated; his mother was 
freed; and the young duke of Brittany and his sister were made 
prisoners, The latter he sent into England, to be confined in 
the castle of Bristol; the former he carried with him to Rouen. 
The good fortune of John now seemed to be at its highest point ; 
but it was exalted on a precipice; and this great victory proved 
the occasion of all the evils which affected his life. 

John was not of a character to resist the temptation of having 
the life of his rival in his hands. All historians are as fully 
agreed that he murdered his nephew, as they differ in the means 
by which he accomplished that crime. But the report was soon 
spread abroad, variously heightened in the circumstances by the 
obscurity of the fact, which left all men at liberty to imagine and 
invent ; and excited all those sentiments of pity and indignation, 
which a very young prince of great hopes, cruelly murdered by 
his uncle, naturally inspire. Philip had never missed an occasion 
of endeavouring to ruin the king of England; and having now 
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acquired an opportumty of accomplishing that by justice, which 
he had in vain sought by ambition, he filled every place with 
complaints of the cruelty of John, whom as a vassal to the crown 
of France, the king accused of the murder of another vassal, and 
summoned him to Paris to be tried by his peers It was by no 
means consistent either with the dignity or safety of John to 
appear to this summons He had the argument of kings to 
justify what he had done But as in all great crimes there 1s 
something of a latent weakness, and in a vicious cause something 
material 1s ever neglected, John, satisfied with removing his nval, 
took no thought about his enemy, but whilst he saw himself 
sentenced for non appearance in the Court of Peers, whilst he 
saw the king of France ente1ing Normandy with a vast army, in 
consequence of this sentence, and place after place, castle after 
castle, falling before him, he passed his time at Rouen in the 
p'ofoundest tranquillity, indulging himself in indolent amuse- 
ments, and satisfied with vain threatenings and boasts, which 
only added greater shame to his inactivity The English barons, 
who had attended him in this expedition, disaffected from the 
Leginning, and now wearied with being so long witnesses to the 
ignominy of their sovereign, retired to their own country, and 
there spread the report of his unaccountable sloth and cowardice. 
John quickly followed them, and returning to his kingdom, pol- 
luted with the charge of so heavy a crime, and disgraced by so 
mvny follies, instead of aiming by popular acts to re establish his 
character, he exacted a seventh of their moveables from the 
barons, on pretence that they had deserted his service He laid 
the same imposition on the clergy, without giving himself the 
trouble of seeking for a pretext He made no proper use of 
these ‘great supplies, but saw the great city of Rouen, always 
faithful to its sovereigns, and now exerting the most strenuous 
efforts in his favour, obliged at length to surrender, without the 
least attempt to relieve 1t Thus the whole dutchy of Normandy, 
originally acquired by his ancestors, and the source from which 
the greatness of his family had been derived, after bemg supported 
against all shocks for three hundred years, was torn for ever from 
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the stock of Rollo, and re-united to the crown of France. Im. 
mediately all the rest of the provinces which he held on the 
Continent, except a part of Guienne, despairing of his protection, 
and abhorring his government, threw themselves into the hands 
of Philip, 


Arthur und Hubert. 


SHAKSPERE. 


Scene I. JoHn—HuBEeErr. 


K. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay thy love; 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 

Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say,— 
But I will fit it with some better tune. 

By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham’d 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

ub, 1 am much bounden to your majesty. 

K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet; 
But thou shalt have: and creep time ne’er so slow, ° 
Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 

J had a thing to say,—but let it go: 

The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is ali too wanton, and too full of gawds, 

To give me audience :—If the midnight bell 
Did, with his tron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on into the drowsy race of night; 

If this same were a churchyard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs, 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 
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Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy-thick, 
(Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes, 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purpose ;) ° 

Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words; 
Then, in despite of brooded watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts: 

But ah, I will not :—Yet I love thee well; 

And, by my troth, I think thou lov’st me well. 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 

By heaven, I would do it. 

K. John, Do not I know thou wouldst, 

Good Hubert, Hubert. Hubert, throw thme eye 
On yon young boy: I'll tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread 
He lies before me: Dost thou understand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub, And I'll keep him s0, 
That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John. Death. 

Hub, My lord? 

K. John. A grave. 

Hub. He shall not live. 

K. John. Enough. 
I could be merry now: Hubert, I love thee. 
Well, I'll not say what I intend for thee; 
Remember, 
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Scene IL—HvBERT azd Two ATTENDANTS. 


Hub. Heat me these irons hot; and look thou stand 
Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me, 
Fast to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 
First Attend. 1 hope your warrant will bear out the deed. 
Hub, Uncleanly scruples ! Fear not you : look to ’t— 
[AZxeunt ATTENDAN!S, 
Yuung lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 


Enter ARiHUR. 


Arth, Good morrow, Hubert. 
Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 
Arth, As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince) as may be.—You are sad. 
ffub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 
Arth. Mercy on ine | 
Methinks, nobody should be sad but I: 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day Is long ; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me: 
He is afraid of me, and I of him: 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey’s son ? 
No, indeed, is ’t pot; And I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 
Hub, If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden, and despatch. [ dsede, 
Arth, Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day ; 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 
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That I might sit all night, and watch with you, 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 
Hub. His words do take possession of my bosom.— 
Read here, young Arthur. (Showing a paper.) How nov, 
foolish rheum ? [ Aside, 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 
I must be brief; lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears, 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 
Arth, Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect : 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 
Hub. Young boy, I must. 
Arth, And will you ? 
Hub. And I will. 
Arth. Have you the heart? When your head did but ache, 
I knit my hand-kercher about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And I did never ask it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time ; 
Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief ? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man’s son would have lain still, 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning ; do, an’ if you will; 
If heaven be pleas’d that you must use me ill, 
Why, then you must,—Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall, 
So much as frown on you? 
Fi. I have sworn to do it, 
And with hot irons must I burn them out. 
Arth, Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it | 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
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Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 

And quench his fiery avdiguation, 

Even in the matter of mine innocefice ; 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer'd iron? 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ'd him. No tongue but Hubert’s— 
Hub. Come forth. [ Stamps. 


Re-enter ATTENDANTS, with Cords, Lrons, &<, 


Do as I bid you do. 
Arthk. O, save me, Hubert, save me! my eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 
Hub, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 
Arth, Alas, what need you be so boist’rous rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! dnve these men away 
And I will sit as quiét as a lamb, 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the tron angerly : 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me te. 
Hub, Go, stand within ; let me alone with tim. 
first Attend, I am best pleas’d to be from such a deed, 
[ Bxcunt ATTENDANTS, 
Arth. Alas! 1 then have chid away my friend ; 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart :-— 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 


Lub. Come, boy, prepare yourself 
_ Arth, Is thete no remedy ? 
Lub, None, but to lose your eyes, 


Arth, O heaven {—that there were but a mote in yours, 
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A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are boist’rous there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 
Hub. Ts this your promise? go to, hold your tongue. 
Arth, Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue! let me not, Hubert ! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So Imay keep mine eyes. O, spare mine eyes ; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you! 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 
Flub. I can heat it, boy. 
Arth, No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be us’d 
In undeserv'd extremes: See else yourself ! 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strew’d repentant ashes on his head. 
fiub, But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arth, And if you do, you will but make it blush, 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert, 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny their office; only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extend, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses, 
Hub. Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 
Arth. O, now you look like Hubert ! all this while 
You were disguised. 
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Hub. Peace: no more. Adicu; 

Vour uncle must not know but you are dead : 

1'll fill these dogged spies with false reports, 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 

That Hubert, foi the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee. 
Arth. O heaven !—I thank you, Hubert. 
fTub. Silence ; no more: Go closely in with me. 

Much danger do I undergo for thee. [ Zacunt 


ScENE II].—Joun and Husert. 


Hub. My lord, they say five moons were seen to-night; 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion. 
K. John, Five moons? 
Hub. Old men, and beldames, in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously : 
Young Arthur’s death is common in their mouths: 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist ; 
While he that hears makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling ej es, 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on shippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, ) 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank’d in Kent: 
Another lean unwash’d artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death. 
K. John. Why seek’st thou to possess me with these fears? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's death? 
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Thy hand hath murther’d him: I had a mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou had’st none to kill him. 
Hub. None had, my lord! why, did you not provoke me ? 
K. John. It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life ; 
And, on the winking of authority,, 
To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis’d respect. 
Hub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 
K. John. O, when the last account ’twixt heaven and earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done! Hadst thou not been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted, and sign’d, to do a deed of shame, 
This murther had not come into my mind; 
But, taking note of thy abhorr’d aspect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
Apt, liable, to be employ’d in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death, 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 
Hub, My \lord.— | 
K. John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause 
When I spake darkly what I purposed, 
Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face, 
As bid me tell my tale in express words, 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me: 
But thou didst undetstand me by my signs, 
And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 


And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 
* Li 
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The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name. 
Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me; and my state is brav’d, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers 
Nay, in the body of this fleshy land, 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience and my cousin’s death, 

Hub, Arm you against your other enemies, 
I’ll make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive: This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter’d yet 
The dreadful motion of a murtherous thought ; 
And you have slander’d nature in my form, 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

XK. John. Doth Arthur live? O, haste thee to the peers, 
Throw this report on their incensed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind, 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 
O, answer not ; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with afl expedient haste ; 
I conjure thee but slowly ; run more fast. [Bxennt, 


Scene [V.—ater ARTHUR, on the Walls. 
Arth, The wall is high; and yet will I leap down :— 
Good ground, be pitiful and hurt me not ! 
There’s few, or none, do know me; if they did, 
This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguis'd me quite: 
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I am afraid ; and yet I'll venture it. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

I'll find a thousand shifts to get away : 

As good to die and go, as die and stay. [Leaps dozen, 
O me! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones :— 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones! [ Dies. 


Shahspere’s Aribur, 
C. Knicut. 
Fi om the ‘‘ National Shakspere.” 


It is unquestionably to be deplored that the greatest writers of 
imagination have sometimes embodied events not only unsup- 
ported by the facts of history, but utterly opposed to them. We 
are not speaking of those deviations from the actual succession of 
events,—those omissions of minor particulars,—those groupings 
of characters who were really never brought together,—which the 
poet knowingly abandons himself to, that he may accomplish the 
great purposes of his art, the first of which, in a drama especially, 
is unity of action. Such a license has Shakspere taken in “ King 
John ;” and who can doubt that, poetically, he was right? But 
there is a limit even to the mastery of the poet, when he is deahng 
with the broad truths of history; for the poetical truth would be 
destroyed if the historical truth were utterly disregarded. For 
example, if the grand scenes between Arthur and Hubert, and 
between Hubert and John, were entirely contradicted by the truth 
of history, there would be an abatement even of the irresistible 
power of these matchless scenes. Had the proper historians led 
us to believe that no attempt was made to deprive Arthur of his 
sight—that his death was not the result of the dark suspicions and 
cowardly fears of his uncle—that the manner of his death was so 
clear that he who held him captive was absolved from all suspicion 
of treachery,—then the poet would indeed have left an impression 
on the mind which even the historical truth could with difficulty have 

hia 
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overcome; but he would not have left that complete and overwhelm- 
ing impression of the reality of his scenesy—he could not have pro- 
duced our implicit belief in the sad story, as he tells it, of Arthur 
of Brittany,—he could not have rendered it impossible for any 
one to recur to that story, who has read this act of “ King Jobn,” 
and not think of the dark prison where the iron was hot and the 
executioner ready, but where nature, speaking in words such as 
none but the greatest poet of nature could have furnished, made 
the fire and the iron “deny their office,” and the executioner leave 
the poor boy, for a while, to “sleep doubtless and secure.” 
Fortunate is it that we have no records to hold up which should 
say that Shakspere built this immortal scene upon a rotten founda- 
tion. The story, as told by Holinshed, is deeply interesting ; and 
we cannot read it without feeling how skilfully the poet has 
followed it :— 

“Tt is said that king John caused his nephew Arthur to be 
brought before him at Falaise, and there went about to persuade 
him all that he could to forsake his friendship and alliance with 
the French king, and to lean and stick to him his natural uncle. 
But Arthur, like one that wanted good counsel, and abounding too 
much in his own wilful opinion, made a presumptuous answer, not 
only denying so to do, but also commanding king John to restore 
unto him the realms of England, with all those other lands and 
possessions which king Richard had in his hand at the hour of his 
death. For sith the same appertaineth to him by right of inherit- 
ance, he assured him, except restitution were made the sooner, he 
should not long continue quiet. King John, being sore moved 
by such words thus uttered by his nephew, appointed (as before is 
said) that he should be strictly kept in prison, as first in Falaise, 
and after at Roan, within the new castle there. 

“Shortly after king John coming over into England caused him- 
self to be crowned again at Canterbury, by the hands of Hubert, the 
archbishop there, on the fourteenth of April, and then went back 
again into Normandy, where, immediately upon his arrival, a 
rumour was spread through all France, of the death of his nephew 
Arthur. Truc it is that great suit was made to have Arthur set at 
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liberty, as well by the French king, as by William de Miches, a 
valiant baron of Poitou, and divers other noblemen of the Britons, 
who, when they could not prevail in their suit, they banded them- 
selves together, and joining in confederacy with Robert earl of 
Alanson, the Viscount Beaumont, William de Fulgiers, and other, 
they began to levy sharp wars against King John in divers places, 
insomuch (as it was thought) that so long as Arthur lived, there 
would be no quiet in those parts ; whereupon it was reported, that 
king John, through persuasion of his counsellors, appointed certain 
persons to go into Falaise, where Arthur was kept in prison, under 
the charge of Hubert de Burgh, and there to put out the young 
gentleman's eyes. 

“But through such resistance as he made against one of the 
tormentors that came to execute the king’s command (for the 
other rather forsook their prince and country, than they would 
consent to obey the king’s authority therein) and such lamentable 
words as he uttered, Hubert de Burgh did preserve him from that 
injury, not doubting but rather to have thanks than displeasure at 
the king’s hands, for delivering him of such infamy as would have 
redounded unto his highness, if the young gentleman had been so 
cruelly dealt withal. For he considered, that king John had 
resolved upon this point only in his heat and fury (which moveth 
men to undertake many an inconvenient enterprise, unbeseeming 
the person of a common man, much more reproachful to a prince, 
all men in that mood being more foolish and furious, and prone 
to accomplish the perverse conceits of their ill possessed hearts ; 
as one saith right well, ‘ 
pronus in mari 


Stultorum est animus, facile excandescit et audet 
Omne scelus, quoties conceptabile tumescit), 








and that afterwards, upon better advisement, he would both repent 
himself so to have commanded, and give them small thank that 
should see it put in execution. Howbeit, to satisfy his mind for 
the time, and to stay the rage of the Britons, he caused it to be 
bruited abroad through the country, that the king’s commandment 
was fulfilled, and that Arthur also, through sorrow and grief, was 
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departed out of this life, For the space of fifteen days this 
rumour incessantly ran through both the realms of England and 
France, and there was ringing for him through towns and villages, 
as it had been for his funeral. It was also bruited, that his body 
was buried in the monastery of Saint Andrew’s of the Cisteaux 
order, 

‘But when the Britons were nothing pacified, but rather 
kindled more vehemently to work all the mischief they could 
devise, in revenge of their sovereign’s death, there was no remedy 
but to signify abroad again that Arthur was as yet living, and in 
health. Now when the king heard the truth of all this matter, he 
was nothing displeased for that his commandment was not exe- 
cuted, sith there were divers of his captains which uttered in plain 
words, that he should not find knights to keep his castles, if he 
dealt so cruelly with his nephew. For if it chanced any of them 
to be taken by the king of France, or other their adversaries, they 
should be sure to taste of the like cup. But now touching the 
manner in very deed of the end of this Arthut, writers make 
sundry reports. Nevertheless certain it is, that in the year next 
ensuing, he was removed from Falaise unto the castle or tower of 
Roan, out of which there was not any that would confess that ever 
he saw him go alive. Some have written that as he essayed to 
have escaped out of prison, and proving to climb over the walls of 
the castle, he fell into the river of Seine, and so was drowned. 
Other write, that through very grief and languor he pined away 
and died of natural sickness. But some affirm that king John 
secretly caused him to be murdered and made away, so as it is 
not thoroughly agreed upon, in what sort he finished his days ; 
but verily king John was had im great suspicion, whether worthily 
or not, the Lord knoweth.” 

Wisely has the old chronicler said, “ verily king John was had 
in great suspicion, whether worthily or not, the Lord knoweth ;” 
and wisely has Shakspere taken the least offensive mode of Arthur’s 
death, which was to be found noticed in the obscure records of 
those times. It is, all things considered, most probable that 
Arthur perished at Rouen. The darkest of the stories connected 
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with his death is that which makes him on the night of the 3rd 
April, 1203, awakened from his sleep, and led to the foot of the 
castle of Rouen, which the Seine washed. There, say the French 
historians, he entered a boat, in which sate John and Peter de 
Maulac, his esquire. Terror took possession of the unhappy boy, 
and he threw himself at his uncle’s feet ;—but John came to do 
or to witness a deed of horror, and with his own hand he slew his 
nephew, and the deep waters of the river received the body of his 
victim. 


King John and the Papal Potoer—L 


HuME. 


The papal chair was in 1201 filled by Innocent III., who 
having attained that dignity at the age of thirty-seven years, and 
being endowed with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full scope 
to his ambition, and attempted, perhaps more openly than any of 
his predecessors, to convert that superiority which was yielded him 
by all the European princes, into a real dominion over them. The 
hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontiff, had already carried to 
an enormous height its usurpations upon the civil power ; but in 
order to extend them further, and render them useful to the court 
of Rome, it was necessary to reduce the ecclesiastics themselves 
under an absolute monarchy, and to make them entirely depen- 
dent on their spiritual leader. For this purpose, Innocent first 
attempted to impose taxes at pleasure upon the clergy, and in the 
first year of this century, taking advantage of the popular frenzy 
for crusades, he sent collectors over all Europe, who levied by his 
authority, the fortieth of all ecclesiastical revenues for the relief of 
the Holy Land, and received the voluntary contributions of the 
laity to a like amount. The same year Hubert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, attempted another innovation, favourable to etcle« 
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siastical and papal power. In the king’s absence, he summoned 
by his legantine authority, a synod of all the English clergy, con- 
trary to the inhibition of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the chief justiciary ; 
and no proper censure was ever passed on this encroachment, the 
first of the kind, upon the royal power. Buta favourable incident 
soon after happened, which enabled so aspiring a pontiff as Inno- 
cent, to extend still farther his usurpations on so contemptible a 
prince as John. 

Hubert, the primate, died in 1205 ; and as the monks or canons 
of Christ-church, Canterbury, possessed a right of voting in the 
election of their archbishop, some of the juniors of the order, who 
lay in wait for that event, met clandestinely the very night of 
Hubert’s death; and without any congé d’élire from the king, 
chose Reginald, their sub-prior, for the successor; installed him 
in the archiepiscopal throne before midnight, and, having enjoined 
him the strictest secrecy, sent him immediately to Rome, in order 
to solicit the confirmation of his election. The vanity of Reginald 
prevailed over his prudence; and he no sooner arrived in 
Flanders, than he revealed to every one the purpose of his 
journey, which was immediately known in England. The king 
was enraged at the novelty and temerity of the attempt, in filling 
so important an office without his knowledge or consent. The 
suffragan bishops of Canterbury, who were accustomed to concur 
in the choice of their primate, were no less displeased at the 
exclusion given them in this election. The senior monks of 
Christ-church were injured by the irregular proceedings of their 
juniors. The juniors themselves, ashamed of their conduct, and 
disgusted with the levity of Reginald, who had broken his engage- 
ments with them, were willing to set aside his election ; and all 
men concurred in the design of remedying the false measure which 
had been taken. But as John knew that this affair would be can- 
vassed before a superior tribunal, where the interposition of royal 
authority of bestowing ecclesiastical benefices was very invidious ; 
where even the cause of suffragan bishops was not so favourable 
as that of monks ; he determined to make the new election entirely 
unexceptionable. He submitted the affair wholly to the canons of 
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Christ-church, and departing from the right claimed by his prede- 
cessors, ventured no farther than to inform them privately, that 
they would do him an acceptable service if they chose John de 
Gray, bishop of Norwich, for their primate. The election of that 
prelate was accordingly made without a contradictory vote; and 
the king, to obviate all contests, endeavoured to persuade the 
suffragan bishops not to insist on their claim of concurring in the 
election. But those prelates persevering in their pretensions, sent 
an agent to maintain their cause before Innocent: while the king, 
and the convent of Christ-church, dispatched twelve monks of that 
order to support, before the same tribupal, the election of the 
bishop of Norwich. 

Thus there lay three different claims before the pope, whom all 
parties allowed to be the supreme arbiter in the contest. The 
claim of the suffragans, being so opposite to the usual maxims of 
the papal court, was soon set aside. The election of Reginald 
was so obviously fraudulent and irregular, that there was no pos- 
sibility of defending it. But Innocent maintained, that though 
this election was null and invalid, it ought previously to have been 
declared such by the sovereign pontiff, before the monks could 
proceed to a new election; and that the choice of the bishop of 
Norwich was of course as uncanonical as that of his competitor. 
Advantage was therefore taken of this subtlety for introducing a 
precedent, by which the see of Canterbury, the most important 
dignity in the church after the papal throne, should ever after be 
at the disposal of the court of Rome. 

While the pope maintained so many fierce contests, in order to 
wrest from princes the right of granting investitures, and to exclude 
laymen from all authority in conferring ecclesiastical benefices, he 
was supported by the united influence of the clergy, who, aspiring 
to independence, fought, with all the ardour of ambition, and all 
the zeal of superstition, under his sacred banners, But no sooner 
was this point, after a great effusion of blood and convulsions of 
many states, established in some tolerable degree, than the vic- 
torious leader, as is usual, turned his arms against his own com- 
munity, and aspired to centre all power in his person, By the 
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invention of reserves, provisions, commendams, and other devices, 
the pope gradually assumed the right of filling vacant benefices ; 
and the plenitude of his apostolic power, which was not subject 
to any limitations, supplied all defects of title in the person on 
whom he bestowed preferment. The canons which regulated 
elections were purposely rendered intricate and involved, Fre- 
quent disputes arose among candidates ; appeals were every day 
carried to Rome. The Apostolic See, besides reaping pecuniary 
advantages from these contests, often exercised the power of 
setting aside both the litigants, and on pretence of appeasing 
faction, nominated a third person, who might be more acceptable 
to the contending parties. 

The present controversy about the election to the see of Can- 
terbury, afforded Innocent an opportunity of claiming this right ; 
and he failed not to perceive and avail himself of the advantage. 
He sent for the twelve monks deputed by the convent to maintain 
the cause of the bishop of Norwich ; and commanded them, under 
the penalty of excommunication, to choose for their primate, 
cardinal Langton, an Englishman by birth, but educated in France, 
and connected by his interest and attachments with the see of 
Rome. In vain did the monks represent, that they had received 
from their convent no authority for this purpose ; that an election, 
without a previous writ from the king, would be deemed highly 
irregular; and that they were merely agents for another person, 
whose right they had no power or pretence to abandon. None of 
them had the courage to persevere in this opposition, except one, 
Elias de Brantefield ; all the rest, overcome by the menaces and 
authority of the pope, complied with his orders, and made the 
election required of them. 

John was inflamed with the utmost rage when he heard of this 
attempt of the court of Rome; and he immediately vented his 
passion on the monks of Christ-church, whom he found inclined 
to support the election made by their fellows at Rome. He sent 
Fulke de Cantelupe and Henry de Cornhulle, two knights of his 
retinue, men of violent tempers and rude manners, to expel them 
the convent, and take possession of their revenues, These knights 
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entered the monastery with drawn swords, commanded the prior 
and the monks to depart the kingdom, and menaced them, that in 
case of disobedience, they would instantly burn them with the 
convent. Innocent prognosticating, from the violence and imptu- 
dence of these measures, that John would finally sink in the con- 
test, persevered the more vigorously in his pretensions, and 
exhorted the king not to oppose God and the church any longer, 
nor to prosecute that cause for which the holy martyr St. Thomas 
had sacrificed his life, and which had exalted him equal to the 
highest saints in heaven. Avclear hint to John to profit by the 
example of his father, and to remember the prejudices and estab- 
lished principles of his subjects, who bore a profound veneration 
to that martyr, and regarded his merits as the subject of their chicf 
glory and exultation. : 

Innocent, finding that John was not sufficiently tamed to sub- 
mission, sent three prélates, the bishops of London, Ely, and 
Worcester, to intimate that if he persevered in his disobedience, 
the sovereign pontiff would be obliged to lay the kingdom under 
an interdict. All the other prelates threw themselves on their 
knees before him, and entreated him, with tears in their eyes, to 
prevent the scandal of this sentence, by making a speedy sub- 
mission to his spiritual father, by receiving from his hands the 
new-elected primate, and by restoring the monks of Christ-church 
to all their nghts and possessions. He burst out into the most 
indecent invectives against the prelates ; swore by God’s teeth, (his 
usual oath), that if the pope presumed to lay his kingdom under 
an interdict, he would send to him all the bishops and clergy in 
England, and would confiscate all their estates; and threatened, 
that if thenceforth he caught any Romans in his dominions, he 
would put out their eyes, and cut off their noses, in order to set a 
mark upon them which might distinguish them from all other 
nations. Amidst all this idle violence, John stood on such bad 
terms with his nobility, that he never dared to assemble the states 
of the kingdom, who, in so just a cause, would probably have 
adhered to any other monarch, and have defended with vigour 
the liberties of the nation against these palpable usurpations of the 
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court of Rome. Innocent, therefore, perceiving the king’s weak- 
ness, fulminated at last the sentence of interdict, which he had for 
some time held suspended over him. 

The sentence of interdict was at that time the great instrument 
of vengeance and policy employed by the court of Rome; was 
denounced against sovereigns for the slightest offences ; and made 
the guilt of one person involve the ruin of millions, even in their 
spiritual and eternal welfare. The execution of it was calculated 
to strike the senses in the highest degree, and to operate with 
irresistible force on the superstitious minds of the people. The 
nation was of a sudden deprived of all exterior exercise of its 
religion: the altars were despoiled of their ornaments: the 
crosses, the relics, the images, the statues of the saints, were laid 
on the ground; and, as if the air itself were profaned, am] might 
pollute them by its contact, the priests carefully covered them up, 
even from their own approach and veneration. The use of bells 
entirely ceased in all the churches. The bells themselves were 
removed from the steeples, and laid on the ground with the other 
sacred utensils. Mass was celebrated with shut doors, and none 
but the priests were admitted to that holy institution. The laity 
partook of no religious rite, except baptism to new-born infants, 
and the communion to the dying. The dead were not interred in 
consecrated ground. They were thrown into ditches, or buried 
in common fields; and their obsequies were not attended with 
prayers or any hallowed ceremony. Marriages were celebrated 
in the church-yards ; and that every action in life might bear the 
marks of this dreadful situation, the people were prohibited the 
use of meat, as in Lent, or times of the highest penance ; were 
debarred from all pleasures and entertainments; and were for- 
bidden even to salute each other; or so much as to shave their 
beards, and give any decent attention to their person and apparel. 
Every circumstance carried symptoms of the deepest distress, and 
of the most immediate apprehension of divine vengeance and 
indiznatiun. 
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The quarrel between the king and the see of Rome continued 
for some years: and though many of the clergy, from the fear of 
punishment, obeyed the orders of John, and celebrated divine 
service, they complied with the utmost reluctance, and were 
regarded, both by themselves and the people, as men who be- 
trayed their principles, and sacrificed their conscience to temporal 
regards and interests. During this violent situation, the king, in 
order to give a lustre to his government, attempted military expe- 
ditions against Scotland, against Ireland, against the Welsh; and 
he commonly prevailed, more from the weakness of his enemies, 
than from his own vigour or abilities. Meanwhile, the danger to 
which his government stood continually exposed from the dis- 
content of ecclesiastics, increased his natural propension to 
tyranny ; and he seems to have ever wantonly disgusted all orders 
of men, especially his nobles, from whom alone he could reason- 
ably expect support and assistance. He dishonoured their families 
by his licentious amours ; he published edicts, prohibiting them 
from hunting feathered game, and thereby restrained them from 
their favourite amusement ; he ordered all the hedges and fences 
near his forests to be levelled, that his deer might have more 
ready access into the fields for pasture ; and he continually loaded 
the nation with arbitrary impositions. Conscious of the general 
hatred which he had incurred, he required his nobility to give 
him hostages for security of their allegiance; and they were 
obliged to put into his hands their sons, nephews, or near rela- 
tions. When his messenger came with like orders to the castle 
of William de Braouse, a baron of great note, the lady of that 
nobleman repli 2d, “that she would never entrust her son into the 
hands of one who had murdered his own nephew while in his 
custody.” Her husband reproved her for the severity of this 
speech ; but, sensible of his danger, he immediately fled with his 
wife and son into Ireland, where he endeavoured to conceal him- 
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self, The king discovered the unhappy family in their retreat ; 
seized the wife and son whom he starved to death in prison ; and 
the baron himself narrowly escaped, by flying into France. 

The court of Rome had artfully contrived a gradation of sen- 
tences; by which she kept offenders in awe; still atforded them 
an opportunity of preventing the next anathema by submission ; 
and, in case of their obstinacy, was able to refresh the horror of 
the people against them, by new denunciations of the wrath and 
vengeance of heaven. As the sentence of interdict had not pro- 
duced the desired effect on John, and his people, though ex- 
tremely discontented, had hitherto been restrained from rising in 
open rebellion against him, he was soon to look for the sentence 
of excommunication ; and he had reason to apprehend, that not- 
withstanding all his precautions, the most dangerous consequences 
might ensue from it. He was witness of the other scenes which 
at that very time were acting in Europe, and which displayed the 
unbounded and uncontrolled power of the Papacy. Innocent, 
far from being dismayed at his contests with the king of England, 
had excommunicated the emperor Otho, John’s nephew; and 
soon brought that powerful and haughty prince to submit to his 
authoiity. He published a crusade against the Albigenses, a 
species of enthusiasts in the south of France, whom he denomi- 
nated heretics; because, like other enthusiasts, they neglected 
the rights of the church, and opposed the power and influence of 
the clergy: the people from all points of Europe, moved by their 
superstition, and their passion for wars and adventures, flocked to 
his standard: Simon de Montfort, the general of the crusade, 
acquired to himself a sovereignty in these provinces: the count of 
Toulouse, who protected, or perhaps only tolerated the Albi- 
genses, was stripped of his dominions: and these sectaries them- 
selves, though the most innocent and inoffensive of mankind, 
were exterminated with all the circumstances of extreme violence 
and barbarity. Here were therefore both an army and a general, 
dangerous from their zeal and valour, who might be directed to 
act against John ; and Innocent, after keeping the thunder long 
suspended, gave at last authority to the bishops of London, Ely, 
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and Worcester to fulminate the sentence of excommunication 
against him. These prelates obeyed ; though their brethren were 
deterred from publishing, as the pope required of them, the sen- 
tence in the several churches of their dioceses. 

No sooner was the excommunication known, than the effects of 
it appeared. Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who was entrusted 
with a considerable office in the court of exchequer, being in- 
formed of it while sitting on the bench, observed to his colleague 
the danger of serving under an excommunicated king; and he 
immediately left his chair, and departed the court. John gave 
orders to seize him, to throw him into prison, to cover his head 
with a great leaden cope ; and by this and other severe usage he 
put an end to his life : nor was there anything wanting to Geoffrey, 
except the dignity and rank of Becket, to exalt him to an equal 
station in heaven, with that great and celebrated martyr. Hugh 
de Wells, the chancellor, being elected, by the king's appoint- 
ment, bishop of Lincoln, upon a vacancy in that see, desired 
leave to go abroad, in order to receive consecration from the 
archbishop of Rouen; but he no sooner reached France than he 
hastened to Pontigray, where Langton then resided, and paid 
submission to him as his primate. The bishops, finding them- 
selves exposed either to the jealousy of the king or hatred of the 
people, gradually stole out of the kingdom ; and at last there 
remained only three prelates to perform the functions of the 
episcopal office. Many of the nobility, terrified by John’s tyranny, 
and obnoxious to him on different accounts, imitated the example 
of the bishops; and most of the others who remained were, with 
reason, suspected of having secretly entered into a confederacy 
against him. John was alarmed at his dangerous situation; a 
situation which prudence, vigour, and popularity might formerly 
have prevented, but which no virtues or abilities wer> now suff- 
cient to retrieve. He desired a conference with Langton at 
Dover ; offered to acknowledge him as primate, to submit to the 
pope, to restore the exiled clergy, even to pay them a limited sum 
as a compensation for the rents of their confiscated estates. But 
Langton, perceiving his advantage, was not satisfied with these 
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concessions; he demanded that full restitution and reparation 
should be made to all the clergy ; a condition so exorbitant, that 
the king, who probably had not the power of fulfilling it, and who 
foresaw that this estimation of damages might amount to an 
immense sum, finally broke off the conference. 

The next gradation of papal sentences was to absolve John’s 
subjects from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare 
every one excommunicated who had any commerce with him in 
public or in private; at his table, in his council, or even in 
private conversation: and this sentence was accordingly, with all 
imaginable solemnity, pronounced against him. But as John still 
persevered in his contumacy, there remained nothing but the 
sentence of deposition ; which, though intimately connected with 
the former, had been distinguished from it by the artifice of the 
court of Rome; and Innocent determined to dart this last thun- 
derbolt against the refractory monarch. But as a sentence of 
this kind required an armed force to execute it, the pontiff, cast- 
ing his eyes around, fixed at last on Philip, king of France, as the 
person into whose powerful hand he could most properly entrust 
that weapon, the ultimate resource of his ghostly authority. And 
he offered the monarch, besides the remission of all his sins, and 
endless spiritual benefits, the property and possession of the king- 
dom of England, as the reward of his labour. 

It was the common concern of all princes to oppose these 
exorbitant pretensions of the Roman pontiff, by which they them- 
selves were rendered vassals, and vassals totally dependent of the 
papal crown: yet even Philip, the most able monarch of the age, 
was seduced by present interest, and by the prospect of so tempt- 
ing a prize, to accept the liberal offer of the pontiff, and thereby 
to ratify that authority which, if he ever opposed its boundless 
usurpations, might next day tumble him from the throne. He 
levied a great army ; summoned all vassals of the crown to attend 
him at Rouen ; collected a fleet of 1700 vessels, great and small, 
in the sea-ports of Normandy and Picardy ; and partly from the 
zealous spint of the age, partly from the personal regard univer- 
sally paid him, prepared a force, which seemed equal to the 
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greatness of the enterprise. The king, on the other hand, issued 
out writs, requiring the attendance of all his military tenants at 
Dover, and even of all able-bodied men, to defend the kingdom 
in this dangerous extremity. A great number appeared; and he 
selected an army of 60,000 men; a power invincible, had they 
been united in affection to their prince, and animated with a 
becoming zeal for the defence of their native country. But the 
people were swayed by superstition, and regarded their king with 
horror, as anathematised by papal censures: the barons, besides 
lying under the same prejudices, were all disgusted by his tyranny, 
and were, many of them, suspected of holding a secret corre- 
spondence with the enemy: and the incapacity and cowardice of 
the king himself, ill fitted to contend with those mighty diffi- 
culties, made men prognosticate the most fatal effects from the 
French invasion. 

Pandolf, whom the pope had chosen for his legate, and ap- 
pointed to head this important expedition, had, before he left 
Rome, applied for a secret conference with his master, and had 
asked him, whether, if the king of England in this desperate 
situation, were willing to submit to the apostolic see, the church 
should, without the consent of Philip, grant him any terms of 
accommodation ? Innocent, expecting from his agreement with 
a prince so abject both in character and fortune, more advantages 
than from his alliance with a great and victorious monarch, who, 
after such mighty acquisitions might become too haughty to be 
bound by spiritual chains, explained to Pandolf the conditions on 
which he was willing to be reconciled to the king of England. 
The legate, therefore, as soon as he arrived in the north of 
France, sent over two knights templars to desire an interview of 
John at Dover, which was readily granted : he there represented 
to him, in such strong, and probably in such true colours, his lost 
condition, the disaffection of his subjects, the secret combination 
of his vassals against him, the mighty armament of France, that 
John yielded at discretion, and subscribed to all the conditions 
which Pandolf was pleased to impose upon him. He promised, 
among other articles, that he would submit himself entirely to the 
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judgment of the pope; that he would acknowledge Langton for 
primate ; that he would restore all the exiled clergy and laity who 
had been banished on account of the contest; that he would 
make them full restitution of their goods, and compensation for 
all damages, and instantly consign eight thousand pounds in part 
of payment ; and that every one outlawed or imprisoned for his 
adherence to the pope, should immediately be received into grace 
and favour. Four barons swore, along with the king, to the 
observance of this ignominious treaty. 

« But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its full 
height. Pandolf required him, as the first trial of obedience, to 
resign his kingdom to the church; and he persuaded him, that he 
could nowise so effectually disappoint the French invasion, as by 
thus putting himself under the immediate protection of the apos- 
tolic see. John, lying under the agonies of present terror, made 
no scruple of submitting to this condition. He passed a charter, 
in which he said, that not constrained by fear, but of his own 
free wil, and by the common advice and consent of his barons, 
he had, for remission of his own sins, and those of his family, 
resigned England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and to pope Innocent, and his successors in the apostolic chair: 
he agreed to hold these dominions as feudatory of the church of 
Rome, by the annual payment of a thousand marks: seven hun- 
dred for England, three hundred for Ireland: and he stipulated, 
that if he or his successors should ever presume to revoke or 
infringe this charter, they should instantly, except upon admoni- 
tion they repented of their offence, forfeit all mght to their 
dominions. 

In consequence of this agreement, John did homage to Pandolf 
as the pope’s legate with all the submissive rites which the fendal 
law required of vassals before their liege-lord and superior. He 
came disarmed into the legate’s presence, who was seated on a 
throne; he flung himself on his knees before him; he lifted up 
hig joined hands, and put them within those of Pandolf ; he swore 
fealty to the pope; and he paid part of the tribute which he 
owed for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. Peter. The legate, 
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elated by this supreme triumph of sacerdotal power, could not 
forbear discovering extravagant symptoms of joy and exultation: 
he trampled on the money, which was laid at his feet, as an 
earnest of the subjection of the kingdom: aa insolence of which, 
however offensive to all the English, no one present, except the 
archbishop of Dublin, dared to take any notice. But though 
Pandolf had brought the king to submit to these base conditions, 
he still refused to free him from the excommunication and _inter- 
dict, till an estimation should be taken of the losses of the eccle- 
siastics, apd full compensation and restitution should be made 
them. 


King Fob wnd ihe Barons. 


The introduction of the feudal Jaw into England by William the 
Conqueror, had much infringed the liberties, however imperfect, 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxons, in their ancient government, and 
had reduced the whole people to a state of vassalage under the 
king or barons, and even the greater part to a state of real slavery. 
The necessity also of entrusting great power in the hands of a 
prince, who was to maintain military dominion over a vanquished 
nation, had engaged the Norman barons to submit to a more 
severe and absolute prerogative, than that to which men of their 
rank, in other feudal governments, were commonly subjected. The 
power of the crown, once raised to a high pitch, was not easily 
reduced ; and the nation, during the course of a hundred and fifty 
years, was governed by an authority unknown, in the same degree, 
to all the kingdoms founded by the northern conquerors. Henry 
L., that he might allure the people to give an exclusion to his elder 
brother Robert, had granted them a charter, favourable in many 
particulars to their liberties; Stephen had renewed the grant; 
Henry II. had confirmed it, Bur the concessions of all these 
princes had still remained without effect ; and the same unlimited, 
at least irregular authority, continued to be exer ‘sed both by them 
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and their successors. The only happiness was, that arms were 
never yet ravished from the hands of the barons and people : The 
nation, by a great confederacy, might still vindicate its liberties ; 
and nothing was more likely, than the character, conduct, and 
fortunes of the reigning prince, to produce such a general com- 
bination against him. Equally odious and contemptible, both in 
public and private life, he affronted the barons by his insolence, 
dishonoured their families by his gallantries, enraged them by his 
tyranny, and gave discontent to all ranks of men by his endless 
exactions and impositions. The effect of these lawless practices 
had already appeared in the general demand made by the barons 
of a restoration of their privileges; and after he had reconciled 
himself to the pope, by abandoning the independence of the 
kingdom, he appeared to all his subjects in so mean a light, that 
they universally thought they might with safety and honour insist 
upon their pretensions. 

But nothing forwarded this confederacy so much as the concur- 
rence of Langton, archbishop of Canterbury; a man whose 
memory, though he was obtruded on the nation by a palpable 
encroachment of the see of Rome, ought always to be respected 
by the English. This prelate, whether he was moved by the 
generosity of his naturc, and his affection to public good; or had 
entertained an animosity against John on account of the long 
opposition made by that prince to his election ; or thought that an 
acquisition of liberty to the people would serve to increase and 
secure the privileges of the church; had formed the plan of 
reforming the government, and had prepared the way for that 
great innovation, by inserting those singular clauses above men- 
tioned in the oath which he administered to the king, before he 
would absolve him from the sentence of excommunication. Soon 
after, in a private meeting of some principal barons at London, he 
showed them a copy of Henry I.’s charter, which, he said, he had 
happily found in a monastery ; and he exhorted them to insist on 
the renewal and observance of it. The barons swore, that they 
would sooner lose their lives than depart from so reasonable a 
demand. The confederacy began now to spread wider, and to 
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comprehend almost all the barons in England; and a new and 
more numerous meeting was summoned by Langton at St. 
Edméndsbury, under colour of devotion. He again produced to 
the assembly the old charter of Henry ; renewed his exhortations 
of unanimity and vigour in the prosecution of their purpose ; and 
represented in the strongest colours the tyranny to which they had 
so long been subjected, and from which it now behoved them to 
free themselves and their posterity. The barons, inflamed by his 
eloquence, incited by the sense of their own wrongs, and en- 
couraged by the appearance of their power and numbers, solemnly 
took an oath, before the high altar, to adhere to each other, to 
insist on their demands, and to make endless war on the king, till 
he should submit to grant them. They agreed, that, after the 
festival of Christmas, they would prefer in a body their common 
petition; and, in the mean time, they separated, after mutually 
engaging, that they would put themselves in a posture of defence, 
would enlist men and purchase arms, and would supply their 
castles with the necessary provisions. 

The barons appeared in London on the day appointed, and 
demanded of the king, that, in consequence of his own oath 
before the primate, as well as in deference to their just rights, he 
should grant them a renewal of Henry's charter, and a confirma- 
tion of the laws of St. Edward. The king, alarmed with their 
zeal and unanimity, as well as with their power, required a delay ; 
promised that, at the festival of Easter, he would give them a 
positive answer to their petition ; and offered them the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the bishop of Ely, and the earl of Pembroke, the 
Mareschal, as sureties for his fulfilling this engagement. The 
barons accepted of the terms, and peaceably returned to their 
castles. 

During this interval, John, in order to break or subdue the 
league of his barons, endeavoured to avail himself of the ecclesi- 
astical power, ef whose influence he had, from his own recent 
misfortunes, had such fatal experience. He granted to the clergy 
a charter, relinquishing for ever that important prerogative for 
Which hig father and all his ancestors had zealously contended ; 
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yielding to them the free election on all vacancies ; reserving only 
the power to issue a congé d’élire, and to subjoin a confirmation 
of the election; and declaring that, if either of these were with- 
held, the choice should nevertheless be deemed just and valid. 
He made a vow to lead an army into Palestine against the infidels, 
and he took on him the cross; in hopes that he should receive 
from the church that protection which he tendered to every one 
that had entered into this sacred and meritorious engagement ; 
and he sent to Rome his agent, William de Mauclerc, in order to 
appeal to the pope against the violence of his barons, and procure 
him a favourable sentence from that powerful tribunal. The 
barons also were not negligent on their part in endeavouring to 
engage the pope in their interests. They dispatched Eustace de 
Vescie to Rome; laid their case before Innocent as their feudal 
lord ; and petitioned him to interpose his authority with the king, 
and oblige him to restore and confirm all their just and unbounded 
privileges. 

Innocent beheld with regret the disturbances which had arisen 
in England, and was much inclined to favour John in his preten- 
sions. He had no hopes of retaining and extending his newly- 
acquired superiority over that kingdom, but by supporting so base 
and degenerate a prince, who was willing to sacrifice every con- 
sideration to his present safety. And he foresaw, that if the 
administration should fall into the hands of those gallant and 
high-spirited barons, they would vindicate the honour, liberty, 
and independence of the nation, with the same ardour which they 
now exerted in defence of their own. He wrote letters therefore 
to the prelates, to the nobility, and to the king himself. He 
exhorted the first to employ their good offices in conciliating peace 
between the contending parties, and putting an end to civil dis- 
cord: To the second, he expressed his disapprobation of their 
conduct in employing force to éxtort concessions from their 
reluctant sovereign: The last he advised to treat his nobles with 
grace and indulgence, and to grant them such of their demands 
as should appear just and reasonable. 

The barons easily saw, from the tenor of these letters, that they 
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must reckon on having the pope as well as the king for their 
adversary ; but they had already advanced too far to recede from 
their pretensions, and their passions were so deeply engaged, that 
it exceeded even the power of superstition itself any longer to 
control them. They also foresaw, that the thunders of Rome, 
when not seconded by the efforts of the English ecclesiastics, 
would be of small avail against them ; and they perceived, that 
the most considerable of the prelates, as well as all the inferior 
clergy, professed the highest approbation of their cause. Besides 
that these men were seized with the national passion for laws and 
liberty, blessings of which they themselves expected to partake ; 
there concurred very powerful causes to loosen their devoted 
attachment to the apostolic see. It appeared, from the late 
usurpations of the Roman pontiff, that he pretended to reap alone 
all the advantages accruing from that victory, which, under his 
banners, though at their own peril, they had everywhere obtained 
over the civil magistrate. The pope assumed a despotic power 
over all the churches. Their particular customs, privileges, and 
immunities, were treated with disdain. Even the canons of 
general councils were set aside by his dispensing power; the 
whole administration of the church was centred in the court of 
Rome ; all preferments ran of course in the same channel; and 
the provincial clergy saw, at least felt, that there was a necessity 
for limiting these pretensions. The legate Nicholas, in filling 
those numerous vacancies which had fallen in England during an 
interdict of six years, had proceeded in the most arbitrary manner, 
and had paid no regard, in conferring dignities, to personal merit, 
to rank, to the inclination of the electors, or to the customs of the 
country. The English church was universally disgusted; and 
Langton himself, though he owed his elevation to an encroachment 
of the Romish see, was no sooner established in his high office, 
than he became jealous of the privileges annexed to it, and formed 
attachments with the country subjected to his jurisdiction, These 
causes, though they opened slowly the eyes of men, failed not to 
produce their effect: They set bounds to the usurpations of the 
papacy: The tide first stopped, and then turned against the 
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sovereign pontiff ; and it is otherwise inconceivable, how that age, 
so prone to superstition, and so sunk in ignorance, or rather so 
devoted to a spurious condition, could have escaped falling into 
an absolute and total slavery under the court of Rome. 

About the time that the pope’s letters arrived in England, the 
malcontent barons on the approach of the festival of Easter, when 
they were to expect the king’s answer to their petition, met by 
agreement at Stanford; and they assembled a force consisting of 
above two thousand knights, besides their retainers and inferior per- 
sons without number. Elated with their power, they advanced in 
a body to Brackley, within fifteen miles of Oxford, the place where 
the court then resided; and they there received a message from 
the king, by the archbishop of Canterbury and the earl of Pem- 
broke, desiring to know what those liberties were which they so 
zealously challenged from their sovereign. They delivered to 
these messengers a schedule containing the chief articles of their 
demands ; which was no sooner shown to the king, than he burst 
into a furious passion, and asked, why the barons did not also 
demand of him his kingdom ; swearing that he would never grant 
them such liberties as must reduce them to slavery. 

No sooner were the confederated nobles informed of John’s 
reply, than they chose Robert Fitz-Walter thew general, whom 
they called the Mareschal of the army of God and of holy church; 
and they proceeded without further ceremony to levy war upon 
the king. They besieged the castle of Northampton during 
fifteen days, though without success; the gates of Bedford castle 
were willingly opened to them by William Beauchamp, its owner ; 
they advanced to Ware in their way to London, where they held 
a correspondence with the principal citizens; they were received 
without opposition into that capital; and finding now the great 
superiority of their force, they issued proclamations, requiring the 
other barons to join them ; and menacing them, in case of refusal 
or delay, with committing devastation on their houses and estates. 
In order to shew what might be expected from their prosperous 
arms, they made incursions from London, and laid waste the 
king’s parks and palaces; and all the barons, who had hitherte 
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carried the semblance of supporting the royal party, were glad of 
this pretence for openly joining a cause which they always had 
secretly favoured. The king was left at Odiham, in Hampshire, 
with a poor retinue of only seven knights ; and after trying several 
expedients to elude the blow, after offering to refer all differences 
to the pope alone, or to eight barons, four to be chosen by him- 
self, and four by the confederates, he found himself at last obliged 
to submit at discretion. 

A conference between the king and the barons was appointed 
at Runnemede, between Windsor and Staines; a place which has 
ever since been extremely celebrated, on account of this great 
event. The two parties encamped apart, like open enemies; 
and after a debate of a few days, the king, with a facility some- 
what suspicious, signed and sealed the charter which was required 
of him. This famous deed, commonly called the Great Charter, 
either granted or secured very important liberties and privileges 
to every order of men in the kingdom; to the clergy, to the 
barons, and to the people. 


Dunemede, 
C. Knicurt. 


The political history of John may be read in the most durable 
of antiquities—the Records of the kingdom. And the people 
may read the most remarkable of these records whenever they 
please to look uponit. Magna Charta, the great charter of England, 
entire as at the hour it was written, is preserved, not for reference 
on doubtful questions of right, not to be proclaimed at market- 
crosses or to be read in churches, as in the time of Edward I., 
but for the gratification of a just curiosity and an honest national 
pride. The humblest in the land may look upon that document 
day by day, in the British Museum, which more than six hundred 
years ago declared that “no freeman shall be arrested or im- 
prisoned, or dispossessed of his tenement, or outlawed. or exiled, 
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or in any manner proceeded against, unless by the legal judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land.” This is the foundation 
of the statute upon statute, and of what is as stringent as statute, 
the common law, through which for six hundred years we have 
been struggling to breathe the breath of freedom,—and we have 
not struggled in vain. The Great Charter is in Latin, written in 
a beautiful hand. 

Runnemede,—or Runingmede, as the charter has it,—was, 
according to Matthew of Westminster, a place where treaties 
concerning the peace of the kingdom had been often made. The 
name distinctly signifies a place of council. MRuene med is an 
Anglo-Saxon compound, meaning the council-meadow. We can 
never forget that council-meadow, for it entered into our first 
visions of liberty :-— 

‘¢ } air Runnemede ! oft hath my lingering eye 
Paus’d on thy tufted green and cultur’d hill ; 
And there my busy soul would drink her fill 

Of lofty dreams, which on thy bosom he. 
Dear plain ! never my feet have pass’d thee by, 
At spnghtly morn, high noon, or evening still, 
But thou hast fathom’d all my phant will 
To soul ennobling thoughts of hberty. 
Thou dost not need a perishable stone 
Of sculptur’d story ;—records ever young 
Proclaim the gladdening triumph thou hast known == 
The soil, the passing stream, hath still a tougue 5 


And every wind breathes out an eloquent tone 
That Freedom s self might wake, thy fields among,” 


These are commonplace rhymes—schoalboy verses; but we 
are not ashamed of having wnitten them. Runnemede was our 
Marathon. Very beautiful is that narrow slp of meadow on the 
edge of the Thames, with gentle hills bounding it for a mile or 
so. It 1s a valley of fertility. Is this a fitting place to be the 
cradle of Enghsh freedom? Ought we not, to make our associa- 
tions harmonious, to have something bolder and sterner than this 
quiet mead, and that still water, with its island cottage? Poetry 
tells us that “rochy ramparts” are 


“‘ The rough abodes of want and liberty." —Garay. 
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But the liberty of England was nurtured in her prosperity. The 
Great Charter, which says, “ No freeman, or merchant, or villain 
shall be unreasonably fined for a small offence,—the first shall 
not be deprived of his tenement, the second of his merchandise, 
the third of his implements of husbandry,” exhibited a state far 
more advanced than that of the “want and liberty” of the poet, 
where the iron race of the mountain cliffs 


‘¢ Insult the plenty of the vales below.” 


Runnemede 4s a fitting place for the cradle of English liberty. 
Denham, who from his Cooper’s Hill looked down upon the 
Thames, wandering past this mead to become “the world’s 
exchange,” somewhat tamely speaks of the plain at his feet : 
‘© Here was that Charter seal’d, wherein the crown 

All marks of arbitrary power lays down ; 

Tyrant and slave, those names of hate and fear, 

The happier style of king and subject bear ; 

Happy when both to the same centre move, 

When kings give liberty and subjects love.” 

Our liberty was not so won. It was wrested from kings, and 
not given by them; and the love we bestow upon those who are 
the central point of our liberty is the homage of reason to 
security. That security has made the Thames “the world’s 
exchange ;” that security has raised up the great city which lies 
like a mist below Cooper’s Hill; that security has caused “the 
towers of Windsor, which we see from the same hill, to rise up in 
new splendour, instead of crumbling into ruin like many a strong- 
hold of feudal oppression. Our prosperity is the child of our free 
institutions ; and the child has gone forward strengthening and 
succouring the parent. Yet the iron men who won this charter 
of liberties dreamt not of the day when a greater power than their 
own, the power of the merchants and the villains, would rise up 
to keep what they had sworn to win, upon the altar of St. Ed- 
mundsbury, The Fitz-Walter, and De Roos, and De Clare, and 
De Percy, and De Mandeville, and De Vescy, and De Mowbray, 
and De Montacute, and De Beauchamp,—these great progenitors 
ot our English nobility—compelled the despot to put his seal to 
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the Charter of Runnemede. But another order of men, whom 
they of the pointed shield and the mascled armour would have 
despised as slaves, have kept, and will keep, God willing, what 
they won on the 15th of June, in the year of grace 1215. The 
thing has rooted ito our English earth like the Ankerwyke Yew 
on the opposite bank of the Thames, which is still vigorous, 
though held to be older than the great day of Runnemede. 
Magna Charta is a record. Bishop Nicholson says, “ Our 
stores of public records are justly reckoned to excel in age, 
beauty, correctness, and authority, whatever the choicest archives 
abroad can boast of the like sort.” Miles, nay, hundreds of 
miles, of parchment are preserved in our public offices, which 
incidentally exhibit the progress of the nation in its institutions 
and its habits, and decide many an historical fact which would 
otherwise be matter of controversy or of speculation. Nothing 
can more truly manifest the value of these documents than the 
fact that the actual place in which this said king John was, on 
almost every day, from the first year of his reign to the last, has 
been traced by a diligent examination of the Patent Rolls in the 
Tower of London. Mr. Hardy has appended to his curious 
Introduction to these Rolls, published by authority of the Record 
Commission, the “Itinerary of king John.” A most restless 
being does he appear to have been, flying about in cumbrous 
carriages to all parts of England; sailing to Normandy; now 
holding his state in his palace at Westminster, now at Windsor; 
and never at ease till he was laid in his tomb at Worcester. We 
extract an instructive passage from Mr. Hardy’s Introduction :— 
“ Rapin, Hume, Henry, and those English historians who have 
followed Matthew Paris, state that, as soon as king John had 
sealed the Great Charter, he became sullen, dejected, and 
reserved, and shunning the society of his nobles and courtiers, 
retired, with a few of his attendants, to the Isle of Wight, as if 
desirous of-hiding his shame and confusion, where he conversed 
only with fishermen and sailors, diverting himself with walking on 
the gea-shore with his domestics; that, in this retreat, he formed 
plans for the recovery of the prerogatives which he had lately 
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relinquished ; and meditated, at the same time, the most fatal 
vengeance against his enemies ; that he sent his emissaries abroad 
to collect an army of mercenaries and Brabacons, and dispatched 
messengers to Rome, for the purpose of securing the protection 
of the papal see; and that, whilst his agents were employed in 
executing their several commissions, he himself remained in the 
Isle of Wight, awaiting the arrival of the foreign soldiers. 

“That these statements are partially if not wholly unfounded 
will appear by the attestations to the royal letters during the 
period in question. 

“Previously to the sealing of Magna Charta, namely, from the 
1st to the 3rd of June, 1215, the king was at Windsor, from which 
place he can be traced, by his attestations, to Odiham, and thence 
to Winchester, where he remained till the 8th. From Winchester 
he went to Merton; he was again at Odiham on the gth, whence 
he returned to Windsor, and continued there till the 15th: on 
that day he met the barons at Runnemede by appointment, and 
there sealed the great charter of English liberty. The king then 
returned to Windsor, and remained there until the 18th of June, 
from which time until the 23rd he was every day both at Windsor 
and Runnemede, and did not finally leave Windsor and its 
vicinity before the 26th of the same month; John then proceeded 
through Odiham to Winchester, and continued in that city till the 
end of June. The first four days of July he passed at Marl- 
borough, from which place he went to Devizes, Bradenstoke, and 
Calne; reached Cirencester on the 7th, and returned to Marl- 
borough on the following day. He afterwards went to Ludgers- 
hall, and through Clarendon into Dorsetshire, as far as Corfe 
castle, but returned to Clarendon on the 15th of July, from which 
place he proceeded, through Newbury and Abingdon, to Wood- 
stock, and thence to Oxford, where he arrived on the 17th of that 
month; and in a letter dated on the 15th of July, between New- 
bury and Abingdon, the king mentions the impossibility of his 
reaching Oxford by the 16th, according to his appointment with 
the barons,” 
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Amid all his disputes with the pope and with his barons, John 
never neglected his naval concerns, and, unpopular as he was 
with other classes, never lost the good-will of his seamen. In the 
seventh year of his reign, with the advice of his council, he 
prepared for attempting to recover Normandy, of which Philip 
Augustus had possessed himself; a strong national feeling was 
manifested in favour of this just enterprise, the barons vied with 
each other in their preparations, and so large a fleet was collected 
at Portsmouth, that it was believed so many ships had never been 
brought together before; the number of mariners on board is 
stated at 14,000, who had come from all parts of the kingdom to 
serve their country. But when all things were ready, and all in 
heart and hope, the archbishop Hubert and the earl of Pembroke, 
for reasons which have not been explained, compelled, rather 
than persuaded him to abandon his intention. Bitter curses were 
breathed by the sailors against the evil counsellors, as they deemed 
them, who had frustrated this mighty preparation; and John 
himself was “pinched so near the heart,” by the disgrace and 
disappointment, that having got to Winchester, he repented him 
of having yielded, turned back to Portsmouth, embarked, sailed 
out of the harbour, and for two days kept hovering off, in hopes 
that the troops which had been dismissed would, when they heard 
this, follow his example ; but it was too late. 

An effort was made with more effect when Philip Augustus, 
under the pope’s sanction, prepared, as the champion of the 
Papal church, to invade England, and depose an excommuni- 
cated king. Philip had long been provided for such an enter- 
prise, little caring under what pretext he might undertake it. The 
posession of Normandy had given him more ships and seamen 
than any former king of France had ever commanded ; and, col- 
lecting them from other ports, wherever they were to be obtained, 
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he had brought together, in the three harbours of Boulogne, 
Calais, and Gravelines, not less than 1700 vessels His army, 
too, was most formidable in number. Distracted as England 
was with internal troubles, greater vigour was never shown in its 
counsels than at this ttme An embargo had been laid upon all 
ships capable of carrying six or more horses, in whatever ports 
they might be found, they were, 1f laden, to be unladed, and sent 
round to Portsmouth, well provided with good seamen, and well 
armed, and the bailiffs of the respective ports weie to see that 
they were properly furnished with moveable platforms fer em- 
barking and disembaiking the horses ‘Ihe fleet which he as- 
sembled 1s said to have been far stronger than the French king’s, 
but this probably means in the size and equipment of the ships, 
and in the skill of the sailors, not in numbers. And, “he had 
got together such an army of men out of all the parts of his realm, 
...». both of loids, knights, gentlemen, yeomen, and other of 
the commons,.. that notwithstanding all the provision of 
victuals that might possibly be recovered, there could not be 
found sufficient store to sustain the huge multitudes of those that 
were gathered along tre shore” A great number of the commons, 
therefore, were discharged, and sent home, retaining only the 
men-at arms, yeomen, and freeholders, with the cross bowmen or 
arbalisters, and archers Even after this reduction, 60,000 mcn 
were assembled on Barham Downs, so that the chromecler 
might well say, “If they had been all of one mind, and well bent 
towards the service of their king and defence of their country, 
there had not been a prince in Christendom but that they might 
have defended tne realm of England against him” ‘The land pre- 
parations were rendered unnecessary, by John’s submission to the 
legate, Pandulph , when he surrendered his crown, and, receiving 
It again from him, as the popes representative, swore fealty to 
the Church of Rome, and bound his kingdom, by a written 
instrument, to an annual payment of rooo marks for ever, in 
token of vassalage. 

In those days this was not regarded as so unworthy an act as 
it is properly now considered: nor was it in fear of the foreign 
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enemy, that John had consented to it. Base as he was, he was 
of a race that never failed in courage. When Philip Augustus 
was informed, by the legate, that the king of England had sub- 
mitted, and that, consequently, his aid was no longer required for 
reducing the disobedient son of the Church, he was exceedingly 
indignant, and his first impulse was to go forward with the enter- 
prise, in defiance of the pope. All his nobles and feudatory 
chiefs concurred in this, except the earls of Boulogne and 
Flanders, whom a reasonable jealousy of Philip had induced to 
treat secretly with John. Their opposition frustrated his design, 
and he immediately turned his arms upon Flanders. Fernando 
de Portugal, son of king Sancho I., was then earl of Flanders, in 
right of Joanna his wife, a man more brave than fortunate; the 
name, indeed, in his family, seems to have carried misfortune 
with it. Philip had extorted from him, on his marriage, the 
towns of Aire and St. Omer, and the sense of the wrong then 
done him was rankling in his mind. On the other hand, he had 
not acted now as an open enemy; and Philip, in the temper of 
one who was punishing a vassal for his breach of faith, besieged, 
and with little opposition took Calais, took possession of Ypres 
and Bruges, and then laid siege to Ghent, sending his fleet, mean- 
time, to Damme. Fernando sent over to England for immediate 
aid, and John forthwith despatched 500 sail, under William, earl 
of Holland, William Longspear, earl of Salisbury, his own bastard 
brother, and the earl of Boulogne. 

Damme, which was now to be the scene of the first great naval 
action between the English and French, and the first great naval 
victory recorded in the English annals, was at that time the port 
of Bruges, from whence it 1s about a mile distant, being situated 
near thé junction of the nvers Rey and Lieve. It is supposed to 
have been a settlement of the Alans, and that the dog, in the 
arms of the town, and of which a fabulous story has been invented, 
refers to this origin. Then, and long afterwards, the sea came up 
to, its walls; till, about the year 1180, the Hollanders, with their 
characteristic and admirable industry, recovered here a track of 
rich country from the waters; and it was from the dam which 
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they constructed for its defence, and which extends from thence 
to Sluys, that the town took its name. A channel for the waters 
was made at the same time, two miles in length, forming what, 
for the vessels of that age, was a capacious harbour. The Hol- 
landers, by whom this great work was planned and executed, 
settled there as a colony, greatly to the advantage of Flanders, 
from the earls of which province they obtained, in addition to the 
common privileges of Flemish subjects, an exemption from customs 
throughout the Flemish territory. In the course of little more 
than thirty years, Damme had become the great emporium of 
those parts. No other part of Europe had advanced so rapidly 
in civilization as this province. In the eighth century it was 
mostly covered with wood, and so infamous for the robberies and 
murders committed upon those whose ill-fortune led them thither, 
that it was called the merciless forest; in the ninth, when the 
growing influence of religion had mitigated this barbarity, lands 
were given to any who would settle on them; and in the tenth, 
when the manufactures to which it owed its early prosperity, and 
its after troubles, were introduced into Ghent, “a rate of barter 
was fixed, for want of money.” By this rate, two fowls went for 
one goose, two geese for one pig, three lambs for a sheep, and 
three calves fora cow. In a little time the province was ifter- 
sected with canals, and towns and cities arose and flourished ; 
many of which, though fallen to decay, bear witness still, in the 
splendour of their public buildings, to their former affluence. 
Ghent was now the seat of its manufactures, Bruges of its 
merchants, and Damme was its port; whither, as to a certain 
mart, the produce of the country, the furs of Hungary, the wines 
of Gascony and Rochelle, and the cloths of Eny.and, were 
brought, and from whence they were distributed to all parts. 
When the French arrived off this harbour, they offered peace to 
the inhabitants, who were wholly incapable of defending them- 
selves against such a force ; they obtained the money which they 
demanded as its price, and then they plundered the place. Not 
satisfied with this, they proceeded to ravage the country round 
about ; and the sailors, as well as land forces, were thus employed, 
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enemy, that John had consented to it. Base as he was, he was 
of a race that never failed in courage. When Philip Augustus 
was informed, by the legate, that the king of England had sub- 
mitted, and that, consequently, his aid was no longer required for 
reducing the disobedient son of the Church, he was exceedingly 
indignant, and his first impulse was to go forward with the enter- 
prise, in defiance of the pope. All his nobles and feudatory 
chiefs concurred in this, except the earls of Boulogne and 
Flanders, whom a reasonable jealousy of Philip had induced to 
treat secretly with John. Their opposition frustrated his design, 
and he immediately turned his arms upon Flanders. Fernando 
de Portugal, son of king Sancho I., was then earl of Flanders, in 
right of Joanna his wife, a man more brave than fortunate; the 
name, indeed, in his family, seems to have carried misfortune 
with it. Philip had extorted from him, on his marriage, the 
towns of Aire and St. Omer, and the sense of the wrong then 
done him was rankling in his mind. On the other hand, he had 
not acted now as an open enemy; and Philip, in the temper of 
one who was punishing a vassal for his breach of faith, besieged, 
and with little opposition took Calais, took possession of Ypres 
and Bruges, and then laid siege to Ghent, sending his fleet, mean- 
time, to Damme. Fernando sent over to England for immediate 
aid, and John forthwith despatched 500 sail, under William, earl 
of Holland, William Longspear, earl of Salisbury, his own bastard 
brother, and the earl of Boulogne. 

Damme, which was now to be the scene of the first great naval 
action between the English and French, and the first great naval 
victory recorded in the English annals, was at that time the port 
of Bruges, from whence it is about a mile distant, being situated 
near the junction of the rivers Rey and Lieve. It is supposed to 
have been a settlement of the Alans, and that the dog, in the 
arms of the town, and of which a fabulous story has been invented, 
refers to this origin. Then, and long afterwards, the sea came up 
to its walls; till, about the year 1180, the Hollanders, with their 
characteristic and admirable industry, recovered here a track of 
rich country from the waters; and it was from the dam which 
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they constructed for its defence, and which extends from thence 
to Sluys, that the town took its name. A channel for the waters 
was made at the same time, two miles in length, forming what, 
for the vessels of that age, was a capacious harbour. The Hol- 
landers, by whom this great work was planned and executed, 
settled there as a colony, greatly to the advantage of Flanders, 
from the earls of which province they obtained, in addition to the 
common privileges of Flemish subjects, an exemption from customs 
throughout the Flemish territory. In the course of little more 
than thirty years, Damme had become the great emporium of 
those parts. No other part of Europe had advanced so rapidly 
in civilization as this province. In the eighth century it was 
mostly covered with wood, and so infamous for the robberies and 
murders committed upon those whose ill-fortune led them thither, 
that it was called the merciless forest; in the ninth, when the 
growing influence of religion had mitigated this barbarity, lands 
were given to any who would settle on them; and in the tenth, 
when the manufactures to which it owed its early prosperity, and 
its after troubles, were introduced into Ghent, “a rate of barter 
was fixed, for want of money.” By this rate, two fowls went for 
one goose, two geese for one pig, three lambs for a sheep, and 
three calves fora cow. In alittle time the province was inter- 
sected with canals, and towns and cities arose and flourished ; 
many of which, though fallen to decay, bear witness still, in the 
splendour of their public buildings, to their former affluence. 
Ghent was now the seat of its manufactures, Bruges of its 
merchants, and Damme was its port; whither, as to a certain 
mart, the produce of the country, the furs of Hungary, the wines 
of Gascony and Rochelle, and the cloths of Eny‘and, were 
brought, and from whence they were distributed to all parts. 
When the French arrived off this harbour, they offered peace to 
the inhabitants, who were wholly incapable of defending them- 
Selves against such a force ; they obtained the money which they 
demanded as its price, and. then they plundered the place. Not 
satisfied with this, they proceeded to ravage the country round 
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when the English fleet, cruising in search of their ehemy, ap- 
proached. The English, as they neared the coast, espied many 
ships lying without the haven, which, capacious as it was, was not 
large enough to contain them all; many, therefore, were riding at 
anchor without the haven’s mouth, and along the coast. Shallops 
were presently sent out to espy whether they were friends or 
enemies ; and if enemies, what their strength, and in what order 
they lay. These espials, approaching as if they had been fisher- 
men, came near enough to ascertain that the ships were left with- 
out sufficient hands to defend them ; and, hastening back, told 
the commanders that the victory was in their hands, if they would 
only make good speed. No time was lost; they made sail toward 
the enemy, and won the “ tall ships” which were riding at anchor, 
with little difficulty, the men on board only requesting that their 
lives might be spared. The smaller ones, which were left dry 
when the tide was low, they spoiled of whatever was useful, and 
set on fire, the sailors escaping to the shore. This done, they set 
upon those that lay in the harbour, within the haven ; and “ here 
was hard hold for a while,” because of the narrowness of the place, 
allowing no advantage for numbers or for skill. “And those 
Frenchmen,” says the chronicler, “that were gone abroad into the 
country, perceiving that the enemies were come, by the running 
away of the mariners, returned with all speed to their ships to aid 
their fellows, and so made valiant resistance for a time ; till the 
Englishmen, getting on board, and ranging themselves on either 
side of the haven, beat the Frenchmen so on the sides, and, the 
ships grappling together in front, that they fought as it had been 
in a pitched field, till that, finally, the Frenchmen were not able 
to sustain the force of the Englishmen, but were constrained, after 
long fight and great slaughter, to yield themselves prisoners.” 
The first act of the conquerors was to give thanks to God for 
their victory. They then manned three hundred of the prizes, 
which were laden with corn, wine, oil, and other provisions, and 
with miljtary stores, and sent them to England; the first fruits ot 
- that maritime superiority for which the church bells of this glorious 
island have so often pealed with joy. An hundred more were 
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burnt, because they were drawn up so far upon the sands, that 
they could not be got out, without more hands and cost of time 
than could be spared for them. There still remained a great part 
of the enemy’s fleet, higher up the harbour, and protected by the 
town, in which Philip had left a sufficient force to protect the 
stores which he had left there, and the money for the payment of 
his troops. The English landed, the earl of Flanders joined them, 
and they proceeded to attack the place; but by this there had 
been sufficient time for the French king to hasten, with an over- 
powering force, from the siege of Ghent. The English and their 
allies sustained a sharp action, and were compelled to retreat to 
their ships, with a loss, computed by the French at 2000 men. 
But they retreated no farther than to the near shores of the isle of 
Walcheren; and Philip saw the impossiblity of saving the re- 
mainder of his fleet, considering the unskilfulness of his own sea- 
men, as well as other things. He set fire to them, therefore, 
himself, that they might not fall into the enemy’s hands. Such 
was the fate of that great naval armament, which is said to be the 
first French fleet mentioned in history; and, as if the unfortunate 
town of Damme, which he had promised not to injure, and the 
foreign merchants to whom his word was pledged, had not suffered 
enough by the previous spoil, he set the place on fire also, and it 
was consumed; and he wasted the country round with fire. 


Bast Bays of John. 


BURKE, 


By his last concessions to the barons it must be confessed John 
was effectually dethroned, and with all the circumstances of in- 
diznity which could be imagined. He had refused to govern as a 
lawful prince, and he saw himself deprived of even his legal 
authority. He became of no sort of consequence in his kingdom ; 
he was held in universal contempt and derision; he fell into a 
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profound melancholy. It was in vain that he had recourse to the 
pope, whose power he had found sufficient to reduce, but not to 
support him. The censures of the holy see, which had been ful- 
minated at his desire, were little regarded by the barons, or even 
by the clergy, supported in this resistance by the firmness of their 
archbishops, who acted with great vigour in the cause of the 
barons, and even delivered into their hands the fortress of 
Rochester, one of the most important places in the-kingdom. 
After much meditation, the king at last resolved upon a measure 
of the most extreme kind, extorted by shame, revenge, and 
despair ; but, considering the disposition of the time, much the 
most effectual that could be chosen. He despatched emissaries 
into France, into the Low Countries and Germany, to raise men 
for his service. He had recourse to the same measures to bring 
his kingdom to obedience, which his predecessor William had used 
to conquer it. He promised to the adventurers in his quarrel the 
lands of the rebellious barons ; and it is said, even empowered his 
agents to make charters of the estates of several particulais. The 
utmost success attended these negotiations, in an age when Europe 
abounded with a warlike and poor nobility ; with younger brothers, 
for whom there was no provision in regular armies, who seldom 
entered into the church, and never applied themselves to commerce; 
and when every considerable family was surrounded by an in- 
numerable multitude of retainers and dependants, idle, and greedy 
of war and pillage. The Crusade had universally diffused a spirit 
of adventure ; and if any adventure had the pope’s approbation, it 
was sure to have a number of followers. 

John waited the effect of his measures. He kept up no longer 
the solemn mockery of a court, in which a degraded king must 
always have been the lowest object. He retired to the isle of 
Wight ; his only companions were sailors and fishermen, among 
whom he became extremely popular.* Never was he more to be 
dreaded than in this sullen retreat, whilst the barons amused 
themselves by idle jests, and vain conjectures on his conduct. 


* This was the common opinion.—See the article ‘“ Runnemede,” p. 
537.—Ep. ; 
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Such was the strange want of foresight in that barbarous age, and 
such the total neglect of design in their affairs, that the barons, 
when they had got the charter, which was weakened even by the 
force by which it was obtained, and the great power which it 
granted, set no watch upon the king; seemed to have no intelli- 
gence of the great and open machinations, which were carrying on 
against them, and had made no sort of dispositions for their 
defence. They spent their time in tournaments and bear-baitings, 
and other diversions suited to the fierce rusticity of their manners. 
At length the storm broke forth, and found them utterly unpro- 
vided. The papal excommunication, the indignation of their 
prince, and a vast army of lawless and bold adventurers, were 
poured down at once upon their heads. Such numbers were 
engaged in this enterprise, that forty thousand are said to have 
perished at sea. Yet a number still remained sufficient to com- 
pose two great armies: one of which, with the enraged king at its 
head, ravaged without mercy the north of England ; whilst the 
other turned all the west to a like scene of blood and desolation. 
The memory of Stephen’s wars was renewed with every image of 
horror, misery, and crime. The barons, dispersed and trembling 
in their castles, waited who should fall the next victim. They had 
no army able to keep the field. The archbishop, on whom they 
had great reliance, was suspended from his functions. There was 
no hope even from submission: the king could not fulfil his 
engagements to his foreign troops at a cheaper rate than the utter 
ruin of his barons. In these circumstances of despair they 
resolved to have recourse to Philip, the ancient enemy of their 
country. Throwing off all allegiance to John, they agreéd to 
accept Lewis, the son of that monarch, as their king. Philip had 
once more an opportunity of bringing the crown of England into 
his family, and he readily embraced it. He immediately sent his 
son into England with seven hundred ships, and slighted the 
menaces and excommunication of the pope, to attain the same 
object for which he had formerly aimed to support and execute 
them. The affairs of the barons assumed quite a new face by this 
reinforcement, and their rise was as sudden and striking as their 
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fall. The foreign army of king John, without discipline, pay or 
order, ruined and wasted in the midst of its successes, was little 
able to oppose the natural force of the country, called forth and 
recruited by so considerable a succour. Besides, the French 
troops, who served under John, and made a great part of his 
army, immediately went over to the enemy, unwilling to serve 
against their sovereign in a cause which now began to look des- 
perate. The son of the king of France was acknowledged in 
London, and received the homage of all ranks of men. John, 
thus deserted, had no other ally than the pope, who indeed served 
him to the utmost of his power; but with arms, to which the cir- 
cumstances of the time alone can give any force. He excom- 
municated Lewis and his adherents; he laid England under an 
interdict ; he threatened the king of France himself with the same 
sentence ; but Philip continued firm, and the interdict had little 
effect in England. Cardinal Langton, by his remarkable address, 
by his interest in the sacred college, and his prudent submissions, 
had been restored to the exercise of his office ; but steady to the 
cause he had first espoused, he made use of the recovery of his 
authority, to carry on his old designs against fhe king and the 
pope. He celebrated divine service in spite of the interdict ; and 
by his influence and example taught others to despise it. The 
king,’thus deserted, and now only solicitous for his personal safety, 
rambled, or rather fled from place to place at the head of a small 
party. He was in great danger in passing a marsh in Norfolk, in 
which he lost the greatest part of his baggage, and his most 
valuable effects, With difficulty he escaped to the monastery of 
Swinestead ; where, violently agitated by grief and disappoint- 
ments, his late fatigue and the use of an improper diet, threw him 
into a fever, of which he died in a few days at Newark, not without 
suspicion of poison, after a reign, or rather a struggle to reign, for 
eighteen years, the most turbulent and calamitous both to king 
and people, of any that are recorded in the English history. 

It may not be improper to pause here for a few moments and 
to consider a little more minutely the causes, which had produced 
the grand revolution in favour of liberty, by which this reign was 
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distinguished ; and to draw all the circumstances, which led to 
this remarkable event, into a single point of view. Since the 
death of Edward the Confessor only two princes succeeded to the 
crown upon undisputed titles, William the Cortqueror established 
his by force of arms. His successors were obliged to court the 
people by yielding many of the prerogatives of the crown ; but 
they supported a dubious title by a vigorous administration ; and 
recovered by their policy, in the course of their reign, what the 
necessity of their affairs obliged them to relinquish for the estab- 
lishment of their power. Thus was the nation kept continually 
fluctuating between freedom and servitude. But the principles of 
freedom were predominant, though the thing itself was not yet 
fully formed. The continual struggle of the clergy for the eccle- 
siastical liberties laid open at the same time the natural claims of 
the people ; and the clergy were obliged to show some respect for 
these claims, in order to add strength to their own party. The 
concessions which Henry the Second made to the ecclesiastics on 
the death of Becket, which were afterwards confirmed by Richard 
the First, gave a grievous blow to the authority of the crown ; as 
thereby an order of so much power and influence triumphed over 
it in many essential points. The latter of these princes brought it 
very low by the whole tenor of his conduct. Always abroad, the 
royal authority was felt in its full vigour without being supported 
by the dignity, or softened by the graciousness of the royal 
presence. Always in war, he considered his dominions only as a 
resource for his armies. The demesnes of the crown were squan- 
dered. Every office in the state was made vile by being sold. 
Excessive grants, followed by violent and arbitrary resumptions, 
tore to pieces the whole contexture of the government. The civil 
tumults, which arose in that king’s absence, showed that the king’s 
lieutenants at least might be disobeyed with impunity. 

Then came John to the crown. The arbitrary taxes which he 
imposed very early in his reign, which offended even more by the 
improper use made of them than their irregularity, irritated the 
people extremely, and joined with all the preceding causes to 
make his government contemptible. Henry the Second, during 
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his contests with the church, had the address to preserve the 
barons in his interests. Afterwards, when the barons had joined 
in the rebellion of his children, this wise prince found means to 
secure the bishops and ecclesiastics. But John drew upon himself 
at once the hatred of all orders of his subjects. His struggle with 
the pope weakened him; his submission to the pope weakened 
him yet more. The loss of his foreign territories, besides what he 
lost along with them in reputation, made him entirely dependent 
upon England ; whereas his predecessors made one part of their 
territories subservient to the preservation of their authority in 
another, where it was endangered. Add to all these causes, the 
personal character of the king, in which there was nothing uniform 
or sincere, and which introduced the like unsteadiness into all his 
government. He was indolent, yet restless in his disposition ; 
fond of working by violent methods, without any vigour ; boastful, 
but continually betraying his fears; showing on all occasions, 
such a desire of peace as hindered him from ever enjoying it. 
Having no spirit of order he never looked forward ; content by 
any temporary expedient to extricate himself from a present diffi- 
culty. Rash, arrogant, perfidious, ireligious, unquiet, he made a 
tolerable head of a party, but a bad king; and had talents fit to 
disturb another's government, not to support his own. A most 
striking contrast presents itself between the conduct and fortune 
of John, and his adversary Philip. Philip came to the crown 
when many of the provinces of France, by being in the hands of 
too powerful vassals, were in a manner dismembered from the 
kingdom ; the royal authority was very low in what remained. He 
reunited to the crown a country as valuable as what belonged to 
it before; he reduced his subjects of all orders to a stricter 
obedience than they had given to his predecessors. He withstood 
the papal usurpation, and yet used it as an instrument of his 
designs; whilst John, who inherited a great territory, and an 
entire prerogative, by his vices and weakness gave up his inde- 
pendency to the pope, his prerogative to his subjects, and a large 
part of his dominions tg the king of France, 
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Che Denth of John. 


ScENE L—Ax open Place in the Neighbourhood of Swinstead Abbey. 


SHAKSPERE, 


Enter the BASTARD and HUBERT meeting, 


Hub, Who’s there? speak, ho! speak quickly, or I shoot. 
Bast. A friend. —What art thou? 


Lub. Of the part of England. 
Bast. Whither dost thou go? 
Lub, What’s that to thee? 


Why may I not demand of thine affairs, 

As well as thou of mine? 

Bast. Hubert, I think. 

Hub, Thou hast a perfect thought : 

I will, upon all hazards, well believe 

Thou art my friend, that know’st my tongue so well: 

Who art thou? 

Bast. Who thou wilt : an if thou please, 
Thou mayst befriend me so much as to think 
I come one way of the Plantagenets. 

Hub, Unkind remembrance ! thou, and endless night, 
Have done me shame :—Brave soldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 

Should ’scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 
Bast. Come, come; sans compliment, what news abroad ? 
ub, Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 

To find you out. 

Bast, Brief, then ; and what’s the news ? 

Hub, QO, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 

Bast. Show me the very wound of this ill news ; 
Tam no woman, I'll not swoon at it. 

fiub, The king, I fear, is poisoned by a monk ; 
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I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil; that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 
Than if you had at leisure known of this. 
Bast. How did he take it? who did taste to him? 
Hub. A monk, I tell you; a resolved villain, , 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out : the king 
Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 
Bast. Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty ? 
Hub. Why, know you not? the lords are all come back, 
And brought prince Henry in their company ; 
At whose request the king hath pardon’d them, 
And they are all about his majesty. 
Bast, Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven, 
And tempt us not to bear above our power ! 
T’ll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night, 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide, 
These Lincoln washes have devoured them ; 
Myself, well mounted, hardly have escap’d. 
Away, before! conduct me to the king ; 
I doubt he will be dead, or e’er I come. [Exeunt, 


SCENE I].—Zhe Orchard of Swinstead Abbey. 
Enter PRINCE HENRY, SALISBURY, aad BIGOT. 


P. Hen, It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly ; and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling-house) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 


Enter PEMBROKE. 
Pem. His highness yet doth speak ; and holds belief, 
That being brought into the open air 


Tt would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 
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P. Hen, Let him be brought into tke orchard here. — 
Doth he still rage ! [Zxit Bicor. 
Pem. He is more patient 
Than when you left him ; even now he sung. 
LP. Hen, O vanity of sickness! fierce extremes, 
In their continuance, will not feel themselves. 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them invisible; and his siege is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies ; 
Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 
Confound themselves. ’T is strange, that death should sing. 
I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 
Sad. Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are born 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 


Re-enter Bicot and ATTENDANTS, who bring in KING JOHN 
in a Chair. 


K. John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room ; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust. 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
L. Hen. How fares your majesty ? 
K. John, Poison’d,—ill fare ;—dead, forsook, cast off: 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 
Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my burn’d bosom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 
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And comfort me with cold :—I do not ask you much, 
I beg cold comfort ; and you are so straight, 
And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P. Hen. O, that there were some virtue in my teare 
That might relieve you! 

K. John. The salt in them is hot. 
Within me is a hell; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 


Enter the BASTARD. 


Bast. O, 1 am scalded with my violent motion, 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 

K. John. O cousin, thou art come to set mine eye; 
The tackle of mine heart is crack’d and burnt 
And all the shrouds, wherewith my life should sail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 

My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 
And then all this thou seest is but a clod, 
And module of confounded royalty. 

Bast, The dauphin is preparing hitherward ; 
Where, heaven he knows how we shall answer him: 
For, in a night, the best part of my power, 

As I upon advantage did remove, 
Were in the washes, all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. 

Sai. You breathe these dead news in as dead an ear,- 
My liege! my lord !|—But now a king—now thus, 

P, Hen. Even so must I run on, and even so stop. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ! 

Bast, Art thou gone so? I do but stay behind 
To dorthe office for thee of revenge ; 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 
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As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 
Now, now, you stars, that move in your nght spheres, 
Where be your powers? Show now your mended faiths, 
And instantly return with me again, 
To push destruction, and perpetual shame, 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land: 
Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought ; 
The dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal, It seems, you know not then so much as we 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest, 
Who half an hour since came from the dauphin ; 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honour and respect may take, 
With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast, He will the rather do it, when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sai, Nay, it is in a manner done already ; 
For many carriages he hath despatched 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal. 
With whom yourself, myself, and other lords, 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To consummate this business happily. 

Bast. Let it be so :—And you, my noble prince, 
With other princes that may best be spar’d, 
Shall wait upon your father’s funeral. 

P. Hen: At Worcester must his body be interr'd ; 
For so he will’d it. 

Bast. Thither shall it then. 
And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land! 
To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sai, And the like tender of our love we make, 
To rest without a spot for evermore, 
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P. Hen. J have a kind soul, that would give you thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears, 
Bast, O, let us pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs.— 
This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them: Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. [ Axeunt, 


of envy IL 


fiom the “Penny Cyclopedia.” 


Henry III., surnamed of Winchester, from the place of his 
birth, was the eldest son of king John, by his queen Isabella of 
Angouléme, and was born rst October, 1206. His father having 
died 18th October, 1216, the boy was chiefly through the influence 
of the earl of Pembroke, lord marshal, acknowledged heir to the 
throne by those of the barons who were opposed to the French 
party ;‘and on the 28th he was solemnly crowned in the abbey- 
church of St. Peter, at Gloucester, by the papal legate Gualo. 
His reign is reckoned from that day. 

On the 13th November following, at a great council held at 
Bristol, Pembroke was appointed protector or governor of the 
king and kingdom (rector regis et regni); and this able and 
excellent nobleman continued at the head of affairs till his death 
in May, 1219; long before which event the dauphin Louis and 
the French had been compelled to quit the country, their evacua- 
tion having been finally arranged in a conference held at Kingston 
tith September, 1217. After the death of Pembroke the adminis- 
tration of the government fell into the hands of Hubert de Burgh, 
who had greatly distinguished himself im the expulsion of the 
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foreigners, and Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester. De 
Burgh however and the bishop, who was not an Englishman, but 
a native of Poitou, from coadjutors soon became rivals, and their 
attempts to throw each other down at length led, in 1224, to the 
resignation of des Roches and his retirement from the kingdom. 
Meanwhile, on the 17th May, 1220, Henry, in consequence of 
some doubts being entertained about the efficacy of the former 
ceremony, had been crowned a second time at Westminster, by 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. In 1221 the relations of 
peace and alliance with Scotland, which had subsisted ever since 
the departure of the French, were made closer and firmer by the 
marriages of Alexander II., the king of that country, with Jane, 
Henry’s eldest sister, and of de Burgh with the princess Margaret, 
the eldest sister of Alexander. About the same time Pandulf, 
who had succeeded Gualo as papal legate, left the country, 
which was thus practically freed from the domination of Rome, 
although that power still persisted in asserting theoretically the 
vassalage of the crown which had been originally conceded by 
John, and which had also been acknowledged at his accession by 
the present king. 

In 1222 Henry had been declared of age to exercise at least 
certain of the functions of government; but his feeble character 
was already become sufficiently apparent, and this formality gave 
him no real power. It only served to enable de Burgh the more 
easily to get rid of his colleague. That minister, now left alone 
at the head of affairs, conducted the government with ability and 
success on the whole, though in a spirit of severity, which, whether 
necessary or not, could not fail to make him many enemies. A 
war broke out with France in 1225, which however was carried 
on with little spirit on either side, and produced no events of 
note, although Henry, in May, 1230, conducted in person an 
expedition to the continent, from which great things were expected 
by himself and hig subjects; but he returned home in the follow- 
ing October, without having done anything. At this time France 
was suffering under the usual weakness and distraction of a regal 
minority, Louis IX., afterwards designated St. Louis, having, 
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while yet only in his twelfth year, succeeded his father in 1226. 
A growing opposition to de Burgh was at length headed by 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, who possessed very 
great influence, not only from his nearness to the throne, but 
from his immense wealth; and the consequence was the sudden 
expulsion of that minister from all his offices, and his consignment 
to prison, with the loss of all his honours and estates, in the latter 
part of the year 1232. Des Roches, the bishop of Winchester, 
who had returned to the country some time before this crisis, was 
now placed at the head of affairs; but his administration, a course 
of insulting preference for his countrymen and other foreigners, 
and of open hostility to the great charter and the whole body of 
the national liberties, speedily proved unbearably distasteful to 
both barons and commons; and a confederacy of the laity and 
the clergy, with Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, at its head, 
compelled his dismissal within little more than a year after his 
restoration to power. The archbishop now became chief minister. 
In 1236 Henry, being now in his thirtieth year, married Eleanor, 
the daughter of Raymond, count of Provence; and this connec- 
tion soon gave new and great umbrage to the nation, in conse- 
quence of the numbers of her relations and countrymen who came 
over with or followed the queen, and with whom she surrounded 
her weak husband, besides inducing him to gratify their rapacity 
with pensions, estates, honours, and the most lucrative offices in 
the kingdom. In the midst of the contests thus occasioned 
between the crown and the nobility, whose meetings for delibera- 
tion on national affairs were now commonly called parliaments, a 
renewal of active hostilities with France was brought about 
through a private resentment of Henry's mother Isabella, who, 
after the death of John, had returned and been re-married to 
Hugh, count of La Marche, to whom she had been espoused 
before she pave her hand to John: she had mstigated La Marche 
to insult and defy Alphonse, count of Poitou, the brother of the 
French king, after doing homage to him, and had then prevailed 
upon her son, the king of England, to take her part in the war 
with France that ensued, Henry again sailed for the Continent; 
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but this expedition was still more unfortunate and disgraceful than 
the former: after being beaten by Louis in a succession of actions, 
he was glad to get home again, with the loss of army, money, 
baggage, and everything. A new truce for five years was then 
agreed to between the two countries. 

These events of course did not tend to put the nation in better 
humour with the king, or to dispose the parliament to greater 
liberality. The contest with the crown however ended for the 
present in an attempt on the part of Henry to govern by the pre- 
rogative, which was so far successful that no effective resistance 
was made to it for many years. In the pressure of his embarrass- 
ments he several times reassembled the legislative body, but no 
accommodation was effected by these advances; the parliament 
was found as impracticable as ever, and the king resumed his 
arbitrary courses. In 1253 he succeeded in obtaining a grant of 
money by consenting to a solemn ratification of the great charters ; 
a ceremony which had already been repeatedly performed in the 
course of the reign ; and this enabled him to proceed at the head 
of a military force to Guienne, where a revolt against the English 
dominion had been excited by Alphonso, king of Castile. The 
dispute was soon settled by the arrangement of a marriage between 
Henry’s eldest son, prince Edward, and Eleanor, the sister of 
Alphonso. After this Henry engaged in a project which speedily 
involved him in a complication of difficulties—the acceptance of 
the nominal crown of Sicily for his second son Edmund, from 
pope Innocent IV., who pretended to have it at his disposal in 
consequence of Frederick II., the late king, having died (A.p. 
1250) in a state of excommunication, and who had ever since been 
hawking about the empty title among the princes of Europe, 
without finding any one simple enough to close with his proposals 
till he applied to the king of England. The exorbitant extent to 
which Henry was forced to carry his exactions in order to meet 
his engagements with the pontiff raised a spirit of resistance, which 
grew stronger and stronger, till it broke out into an open revolt 
against the supremacy of the crown. What is called by most of 
the old chroniclers “the mad parliament” assembled at Oxford, 
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iith June, 1258, by adjournment from Westminster, where it had 
met on the 2nd of May previous; and placed the whole authority 
of the state in the hands of a committee of government, consisting 
of twelve persons appointed by the barons and as many by the 
king. The leader of the barons on this occasion was the famous 
Simon de Montfort, who was a Frenchman by birth, being the 
youngest son of the count de Montfort, but who, in right of his 
mother, had succeeded to the English earldom of Leicester, and 
had so long ago as the year 1238 married Eleanor, countess 
dowager of Pembroke, and sister of king Henry. After the enjoy- 
ment however of a long course of court favour he had quarrelled 
with and been insulted by his royal brother-in-law in 1252, and 
although they had been apparently reconciled, it is probable that 
the feelings then excited had never been extinguished in either. 
From the imperfect accounts and the partial temper of the 
annalists of the time, it is difficult to obtain a clear view of De 
Montfort’s character and objects ; but if his position may be 
reasonably suspected to have acted upon him with its natural 
temptations, and led him to form designs more ambitious than he 
could venture openly to profess, it must be admitted that he 
stands remarkably free from any well-established or even probable 
imputation affecting his actuai conduct, and that he was un- 
doubtedly 4 person both of eminent ability and of many excellent 
as well as popular moral qualities. His cause was also undoubtedly 
in the main that of the national liberties, and he appears to have 
had throughout the national voice and heart with him, He and 
his friends soon contrived to monopolize the whole power of the 
committee of government, and compelled the principal nominees 
of the king not only to relinquish their functions, but to fly trom 
the kingdom. Dissensions now however broke out in the demi- 
nant party, and De Montfort found a rival aspirant to the supreme 
power in another of the great barons, Richard de Clare, earl of 
Gloucester. The quarrels of the adverse factions enabled Henry, 
in the beginning of the year 1261, altogether to throw off the 
authority of the committee of government; and although the par- 
liamentaty patty was on this occasion joined by prince Edward, 
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it was for the present effectually put down, De Montfort himself 
being obliged to take refuge in Fratice. He returned however in 
April, 1263, and being now supported by Gilbert, earl of Glou- 
cester, the son of his late rival, proceeded to prosecute his quarrel 
with the crown by force of arms. Herry had now his son Edward 
on his side; but the success of the insurgents nevertheless was 
such as to threaten the complete overthrow of the royal power, 
when an accommodation was effected through the interference of 
the king’s younger brother, Richard, earl of Cornwall, called king 
of the Romans, to which dignity he had been elected a few years 
before. The result was to place De Montfort and his friends once 
more at the head of affairs, the king being reduced to a cipher, or 
a mere puppet in their hands. In the course of a few mcnths 
however we find the war between the two parties renewed. The 
contest of arms was suspended for a short time in the beginning 
of the following year (1264) by an appeal on the part of a number 
of the most influential barons and bishops to the arbitration of 
Louis IX. of France; but his award, which was upon the whole 
favourable to Henry, was very soon disregarded. On the 14th of 
May the forces of the barons, led by De Montfort, and those of 
the royalists, commanded by the king in person, and by his son 
Edward, met at Lewes, in Sussex, where the former gained a com- 
plete victory, both Henry and his son being taken prisoners. 
This success of course once more placed all the power of the 
kingdom at the feet of the great baronial leader. His arrogance 
and assumption of superiority however, it is said, had already 
alienated from him some of his most powerful adherents, and dis- 
posed them to take measures for the restoration of the royal 
authority, when, on the Thursday of Whitsun-week, 1265, prince 
Edward contrived to make his escape from Dover castle, and to 
join the earl of Gloucester, who had now deserted the interest of 
De Montfort, and waited to receive him with an army at Ludlow 
in Shropshire. This event immediately led to the renewal of the 
War, On the 4th of August the two parties again encountered at 
Evesham ; Edward here gave brilliant proof of the military talent 
Which distinguished his faturé careet; and the result was the 
e6@ 
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defeat of the baronial forces with immense slaughter, De Montfort 
himself and his son Henry being both in the number of the slain. 
In this battle the king is said to have had a narrow escape; the 
earl, in whose camp he was, had compelled him to put on armour 
and mount a war-horse, from which he was thrown down in one 
of the charges, and would probably have been put to the sword or 
trampled to death had he not cailed out that he was “ Harry ot 
Winchester,” when his voice was heard by his son, who came up 
and rescued him. 

The victory of Evesham however, although it liberated Henry 
and re-established the royal government, did not completely put 
down the defeated party. The adherents of De Montfort main- 
tained themselves, notwithstanding all the efforts of prince 
Edward, in various parts of the kingdom, for more than two years 
longer, Even after the parliament, in October, 1267, had passed 
an- Act of Concord, known by the name of the “Dictum de 
Kenilworth,” by which easy terms of pardon were offered to all 
who would submit themselves, the insurrection was renewed by 
the people of Lo don, with the earl of Gloucester at their head ; 
but that rash and fickle personage almost immediately threw him- 
self upon the king’s mercy without drawing the sword, and was 
glad to obtain pardon through the mediation of the king of the 
Romans, leaving his followers to their fate. A final arrangement 
was at last effected in a parliament which met at Marlborough on 
the 18th of November. The short remainder of the reign of 
Henry after this date passed without disturbance, or any remark- 
able events. His son Edward, leaving every thing tranquil, set 
out for the Holy Land in July, 1270, from which he had not 
returned when Henry died at Westminster on the Feast of St. 
Edmund, being the 16th of November, 1272, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age, and the fifty-seventh of his reign. 

The reign of Henry III. is especially memorable in the history 
of the constitution as affording us the first distinct example of a 
parliament constituted as at present, of representatives from the 
counties, cities, and boroughs, as well as of the barons and higher 
clergy, or great tenants of the crown, lay and ecclesiastical, The 
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assembly in question met at London, zznd January, 1265, having 
been summoned in the name of king Henry, while he was in the 
hands of De Montfort, a few weeks before. Hence this great 
leader of the barons has been regarded as the introducer of the 
principle of popular representation into the English constitution, 
and the founder of the House of Commons. 

Our statute law also begins with this reign—the earliest enact- 
ment on the statute-book being that entitled the “ Provisions of 
Merton,” passed in the 2oth,year of Henry IIL, ap. 1235-6. 


Defence of Dover Cusile, 


SoUTHEY. 


The death of king John was a happy event for the nation, 
though he left a child of nine years old to succeed him. In most 
of the barons, who so often combined against him, there had been 
far more of personal animosity than of principle, * * more, 
perhaps, even than of personal views. But a child was an object 
of compassion ; and they who already repented of having called 
in a foreign enemy were no longer withheld by hatred or by 
shame from following their English feelings, and taking the better 
part. Louis’s tide of fortune began to ebb, when a force of 300 
knights, with a great body of soldiers, embarked at Calais for his 
support, in a fleet consisting of eighty great ships and many 
smaller vessels, commanded by Eustace the monk. This man, 
who was a Fleming by birth, had left his monastery to enjoy a 
patrimony which fell to him by the death of his brothers; that 
patrimony he appears to have dissipated ; afterwards “he became 
a notable pirate, and had done in his days much mischief to the 
Englishmen.” The English government received timely intelli- 
gence of this expected succour to the enemy; and, accordingly 
Philip de Albany and John Marshal were appointed to collect the 
power of the Cinque-ports, and guard the seas against them, 
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With the aid of Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, then residing in 
the castle of Dover, they had not yet mustered more than forty 
vessels, great and small, on St. Bartholomew's day, when the 
French sailed, meaning to go up the Thames, and make for 
London. Not deterred by the inferiority of their forces, the 
English commanders put to sea, and encountered them; then 
gained the weather-gage, and, “by tilting at them with the iron 
beaks of their galleys, sunk several of the transports with all on 
board. They availed themselves of the wind also to try, with 
success, a new and singular mode of annoyance ; for, having pro- 
vided a number of vessels on their decks, filled with unslaked 
lime, and pouring water into them when they were at just dis- 
tance, and in a favourable position, the smoke was driven into 
the enemies’ faces” so as to disable them from defending them- 
selves, while the archers and cross-bowmen aimed their destruc- 
tive weapons with dreadful effect. Eustace, the monk, was found 
after long search hid in the hold of one of the captured ships: he 
offered a large sum for his ransom, so he might have his life 
spared, and offered also to enter into the service of the English 
king; but as he had rendered himself singularly odious, Richard, 
a bastard son of king John, killed him, and sent his head to 
young Henry as a brotherly offering, and as a proof of their im- 
portant victory. Louis was so disheartened by this reverse, that 
he was glad to make peace upon such terms as were proposed to 
him ; and receiving 15,000 marks for the release of the hostages 
whom the barons, who invited him, had put into his hands, he 
gave up such strongholds as were in his possession, and returned 
to France. - 

A remarkable instance occurred some fifteen years afterwards 
of the feeling with which the people regarded this naval victory, 
that in its immediate consequences had delivered the countty 
from the presence of a foreign foe. In the course of the civil 
commotions, by which the reign of Henry III. was disturbed, 
Hubert de Burgh became an object of persecution to the then 
prevailing faction ; and being forcibly taken from the sanctuary, 
in which he had sought for protection, at Brentwood, a smith was 
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sent for to make fetters for him. But when the smith understood 
that it was for Hubert, earl of Kent, he was called upon to per- 
form the ignomihious office, he refused to do it, uttering, says 
Speed, such words (if Mathew Paris do not poetise) as will show 
that honourable thoughts are sometimes found in the hearts of 
men whose fortunes are far from honour. For having first drawn 
a deep sigh, he said, “Do with me what ye please, and God 
have mercy on my soul; but as the Lord liveth, I will never 
make iron shackles for him, but will rather die the worst death 
that is. Is not this that Hubert that restored England to Eng- 
land? He who faithfully and constantly served John in Gascony, 
Normandy, and elsewhere, * * whose high courage, when he was 
reduced to eat horse-flesh, even the enemy admired? He who 
so long defended Dover castle, the key of England, against all 
the strong sieges of the French, and by vanquishing them at sea 
brought safety to the kingdom? God be judge between him and 
you for using him so unjustly and inhumanly!” It is to be 
regretted that this man’s name has not been preserved ; none of 
his contemporaries deserved a more honourable remembrance. 
It was at the risk of his life that he thus obeyed the impulse of 
an honest heart; and Hube:t must have felt a prouder and 
worthier gratification at this brave testimony to his services than 
the largest grant could ever have given him, with which he was 
rewarded in the days of his prosperity. 


Simon be Plonttort, 


REV. J. WHITE. 


In 1265 the cause of king Henry the Third seemed irremedi- 
ably lost, and the revolted barons triumphant. The battle of 
Lewes had been fought in the previous year, at which the king, 
prince Edward, (afterwards the great Edward the First,) and 
many of their retainers were made prisoners, There arose, how- 
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ever, divisions among the nobles; and jealousy of their leader, 
the famous Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, tempted many 
of them to desert his cause. The prince at this fortunate moment 
effected his escape by engaging his retinue,—who also acted as 
his guard,—in races which tired their horses, and incapacitated 
them from overtaking him in his flight. He soon collected a 
great force, with which to rescue the king from the honourable 
imprisonment in which he was detained by Leicester. That 
sagacious statesman had endeavoured to counterbalance his oppo- 
nents by summoning representatives from the cities and boroughs 
to the council of the nation, thus constituting a Commons House 
of Parliament, and took the field with the feelings of the great 
body of the people enlisted on his side. This popularity was not 
destroyed by his death in the decisive battle of Evesham, which 
soon followed and restored Henry to his throne. His memory 
was long cherished among the peasantry, under the name of sir 
Simon the righteous; miracles were believed to be wrought at his 
tomb; and, in spite of his having been excommunicated by 
Rome, great complaints were made against the church for denying 
him the honours of canonization. 


ScENE.—A Hail in SIMON DE MontTrForT’s Castle, 


De Montrort, De Vesct, De Lucy, WarrENNE, DESPENCER, 
GLOSTER, and other Barons. 


Warrenne, You think to let prince Edward part in freedom ;— 
A knightly deed, high souled and generous, 
Shall set the minstrels singing thro’ all time,— 
Yet we, who have no tower of refuge left 
Like the great name of Montfort,—whose mere sound 
Shall guard you round with walls unpassable— 
Must pause ere we consent, 
De Lucy, and others. ’Tis madness! treason ! 
De Montfort. Hold, lords.—You give me a poor choice of names, 
Traitor or madman ;—thank the saints we are friends 
And may speak doughty words yet break no bones. 
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I do not think I am mad ;—in fact my faith 
Is that I am rather wise, as wise men go 
In these diseased times; a man’s no fool 
Who keeps his head and body in one piece 
For fifty years or more, as I have done,— 
And so we'll pass the madman: For the treason— 
If we were nimble, quick tongued orators, 
We might discuss the point from noon till dawn ;— 
We fought the king at Lewes, hand to hand ;— 
We hold the king a prisoner; guard his doors 
With sharp-edged swords ; strip him of power and honour, 
Use his great name against his sovran will,— 
And therefore if De Lucy speaks the Law 
’Tis possible the Law might call us traitors. 
De Lucy. ’Tis treason against ws. If you set free 
Prince Edward, we are lost ! 
Warrenne. If one must go, 
Release the king ; tie to his feeble flank 
A wooden sword, and paste upon his brow 
A paper crown. 
De Montfort. The name of king would turn 
The lath to hardest steel, and ring with fire 
The trivial forehead till it scorch’d our eyes. 
Ev'n now, though both are prisoners of our swords, 
There is a glory round the prince’s nature, 
That half enfolds frail Henry in its light ; 
If longer they are pent in the same channel 
Edward’s fresh force will fill the parent stream 
With such impetuous gush, that scarce these bounds 
Shall hold the mingled current in its bed ;— 
Dispart them ; give the mountain back its way 
To dash itself ’mid foam on rock and shore, 
But leave the sluggish, lazy, placid river 
To hold our argosies, and like the Nile, 
To enrich our fields with its imperial ooze— 
I say prince Edward shall go free. ; 
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Gloster. Not so ;— 
I say he shall aby his father’s fate. 
’*Twere better yield at once and bend the knee 
At Henry’s throne than trust to Edward’s word. 

De Montfort. I will not ask his word ; he shall go free 
Untrammel’d, uncondition’d. If he is calm 
His calmness shall bring peace to all the realm ; 

If he draw sword, what powers will join his banner, 
Rebellious ’gainst the standard of the king? 

Warrenne. If Leicester's sinewy, hand held not the staff, 
The standard of the king might flap itself 
To ribbands in the all unheedful air. 

De Montfort. Well sirs, I’ve held ere now the staff 1’ my hand, 
That saved your lordships’ manors and your heads. 

Gloster. And now you'd make a cudgel of that staff 
To beat us to your feet like mongrel hounds ! 

If we must wear brass collars on our necks, 
I'll have a distich carved on mine, “Take notice 
This is an English dog and serves his prince.” 

De Montfort. Go fetch and carry, fawn and wag the tail; 
And gnaw the bones his highness’ hand may throw you; 
But while I rule the realm,—albeit my blood ; 
Took not its native course through English veins, 

There shall no English heart have truer love 

To English rights than mine. There may be men 
English in name, in blood, in tongue, who yet 

Hold not an English spirit in their thoughts ;— 

My lords, I deal not in soft, honied phrases, 

And warn you, in short guise, I hold your lordships 
But as I’d hold the plumes that wave and shine 
Above our helm,—the summer breezes sway them,— 
Rains drench them,—winter tempests mar their hue,— 
Foes hack them off—yet stands the helm unscathed ! 
You're but the spear’s gay pennon, not the spear— 
You're but the sword’s gemm'd handle, not the sword, 
You're but the burnished trumpet, not the breath 
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That fills the heart with battle; think, my lords, 
Ere the dread word is said that wakes the giant 
Now stretch’d in dreamy slumber, at whose voice 
Your towers shall crumble as if lightning touch’d them: 
Your shields be shrivell’d as a reed in fire; 
And rust and dust rain down on arms and name! 
De Spencer. What giant is this? I fain would run a tilt 
With his unwieldy worship. Righteous sir, 
You've lived with priests and penitents so long 
You grow a seer like them ; where lives the man 
So potent and big limb’d? 
De Montfort. Oh! you shall see him,—~ 
For when he rises he shall take his way 
Thro’ holt and town until he meets us here. 
You'd scarce suspect how strong and firm his sinews, 
For he bestrides no war horse, wears no arms,— 
But dressed in sober russet or rough serge 
Plods noiselessly on foot— 


De Spencer. Yl whack the churl 
With my flat blade. How do you name him? 
De Montfort. England.— 


Nor crown, nor coronet, blazon, nor belt 
Are England more. The Many rules the Few. 


inter MARMION, hurriedly. 


Marmion. My \ords! the prince is fled—To wile the time 
He dared his train to essay their courser’s speed ; 
With fiery gallop on they sped ;—their reins 
Hung on their horse’s necks, which emulous stretch’d 
To attain the goal ;—nor failed the angry spur 
To rouse the lagging steed. The winner’s cheek 
Gathered fresh blood when Edward to his side 
Buckled his sword as prize. Another course 
His highness’ falcon paid; a third his ring— 

Then when with drooping ears and panting sides 
The victors and the vanquish’d, with slow foot 
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Toiled homewards,—springing quick on the black barb 
Which champ’d the bit that bound him to the tree 
Where he had stood while all the sports went on,— 
“ Farewell,” cried Edward, “tell my lord of Leicester 
He shall have payment for his courtesy, 
When I’ve had time to sharp the headsman’s axe.” 
De Montfort. Did no one follow? 
Marmion. For a faltering space 
I prick’d to arrest his flight; but all in vain, 
De Montfort, What! my good lords—this frolic prince, methinks 
Scarce finds fit audience for the merry jest— 
De Lucy. The frolic prince !—when mirth shines on his face 
Tis like the sunlight on an axe’s blade, 
Brightning but softening not. For one so young 
Ne’er saw I brow so hard or heart so cold. 
DeMontfort. Tut! tut !—the browgrows solemn’neaththe shadow 
Of the rich crown that seems to clasp his head ; 
And for his heart—'tis for his friends to judge, 
Not we who stand like sentinels at the door 
And never felt the warmth that cheers the hearth. 
Warrenne, 1 knew the eagle would not pine i’ the cage: 
The rushing of his wings will wake the land 
As he affronts the sun with hoodless eye ;— 
Woe to the quarry where his swoop is made! 
De Montfort. Let lambs and pouting chickens look to it! 
There’s ne’er a bird 1’ the air but has his match, 
Beak against beak. I fear no eagles, I. 
Cheer you, my lords: we have a mightier name 
To gild our cause than king’s or conqueror’s— 
We have the force, the power of the whole land 
Transfused into the millions on its soil ; 
This day the Commons shall be called to Council, 
And woe to him who scorns the Nation’s voice— 
Or prince or peer !— 
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Perliamentary Depresertation, 


HALLAM. 


The progress of towns in several continental countries, from a 
condition bordering on servitude to wealth and liberty, has more 
than once attracted our attention in other parts of the present 
work, Their growth in England, both from general causes and 
imitative policy, was very similar and nearly coincident. Under 
the Anglo-Saxon line of sovereigns, we scarcely can discover in 
our scanty records the condition of their inhabitants; except 
retrospectively from the great survey of Domesday Book, which 
displays the state of England under Edward the Confessor. 
Some attention to commerce had been shown by Alfred and 
Athelstan ; and a merchant who had made three voyages beyond 
sea, was raised by a law of the latter monarch, to’the dignity of 
a Thane. This privilege was not perhaps often claimed; but the 
burgesses of towns were already a distinct class from the ceorls 
or rustics, and, though hardly free according to our estimation, 
seem to have laid the foundation of more extensive immunities. 
It is probable, at least, that the English towns had made full as 
great advances towards emancipation as those of France. At 
the conquest, we find the burgesses or inhabitants of towns, living 
under the superiority or protection of the king, or of some other 
lord to whom they paid annual rents, and determinate dues or 
customs. Sometimes they belonged to different lords; and some- 
times the same burgess paid customs to one master, while he was 
under the jurisdiction of another. They frequently enjoyed special 
privileges as to inheritance; and in two or three instances they 
seem to have possessed common property, belonging to a sort 
of guild or corporation; but never, as far as appears by any 
evidence, had they a municipal administration by magistrates of 
their own choice. Besides the regular payments, which were in 
general not heavy, they were liable to tallages, at the discretion 
of their lords. This burthen continued for two centuries, with 
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no limitation, except that the barons were latterly forced to ask 
permission of the king before they set a tallage on their tenants, 
which was commonly done when he imposed one upon his own. 
Still the towns became considerably richer; for the profits of 
their traffic were undiminished by competition; and the con- 
sciousness that they could not be individually despoiled of their 
possessions, like the villeins of the country around, inspired an 
industry and perseverance, which all the rapacity of Norman 
kings and barons was unable to daunt or overcome. 

One of the earliest and most important changes in the con- 
dition of the burgesses was the conversion of their individual 
tributes into a perpetual rent from the whole borough, The 
town was then said to be affirmed, or let in fee-farm to the 
burgesses and their successors for ever. Previously to such a 
grant, the lord held the town in his demesne, and was the legal 
proprietor of the soil and tenements; though I by no means 
apprehend that the burgesses were destitute of a certain estate in 
their possessions. But of a town in fee-farm he only kept the 
superiority, and the inheritance of the annual rent, which he might 
recover by distress. The burgesses held their lands by burgage- 
-tenure, nearly analogous to, or rather a species of, free socage. 
Perhaps before the grant they might correspond to modern copy 
holders, Itis of some importance to observe, that the lord by 
such a grant of the town in fee-farm, whatever we may think of 
its previous condition, divested himself of his property, or lucra- 
tive dominion over the soil, in return for the perpetual rent; so 
that tallages subsequently set at his own discretion upon the 
inhabitants, however common, can hardly be considered as a 
just exercise of the rights of proprietorship. 

Under such a system of arbitrary taxation, however, it was 
evident to the most selfish tyrant, that the wealth of his 
burgesses was his wealth, and their prosperity his interest; 
much more were liberal and sagacious monarchs, like Henry IL, 
inclined to encourage them by privileges. From the time of 
William Rufus, there was no reign in which ‘charters were not 
granted to different towns, of exemption from tolls on rivers and 
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at markets, those lighter manacles of feudal tyranny; or of com- 
mercial franchises; or of immunity from the ordinary jurisdic- 
tions; or, lastly, of internal self-regulation. Thus the original 
charter of Henry I. to the city of, London, concedes to the 
citizens, in addition to valuable commercial and fiscal immu- 
nities, the nght of choosing their own sheriff and justice, to the 
exclusion of every foreign jurisdiction. These grants, however, 
were not in general so extensive till the reign of John. Before 
that time, the interior arrangement of towns had received a new 
organization. In the Saxon period, we find voluntary associa- 
tions, sometimes religious, sometimes secular; in some cases 
for mutual defence against injury, in others for mutual relief in 
poverty. These were called guilds, from the Saxon verb gildan, 
to pay or contribute, and exhibited the natural, if not the legal 
character of corporations. At the time of the conquest, as has 
been mentioned above, such voluntary incorporations of the 
burgesses possessed in some towns either landed property of 
their own, or rights of superiority over those of others. An 
internal elective government seems to have been required for 
the administration of a common revenue, and of other business 
incident to their association. ‘They became more numerous, 
and more peculiarly commercial after that cera, as well from the 
increase of trade, as through imitation of simil r traternilies exist- 
ing in many towns of France. The spirit of monopoly gave 
strength to those institutions, each class of traders forming 
itself into a body, in order to exclude competition. Thus were 
established the companies in corporate towns, that of the Weavers 
in London being perhaps the earliest; and these were suc- 
cessively consolidated and sanctioned by charters from the crown. 
In towns not large enough to admit of distinct companies, one 
merchant guild comprehended the traders in general, or the chief 
of them; and this, from the reign of Henry 1]. downwards, 
became the subject of {ncorporating charters. The management 
of their internal concerns, previously to any incorporation, fell 
naturally enough into a sort of oligarchy, which the tenor of the 
eharter generally preserved. Though the immunities might be 
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very extensive, the powers were more or less restrained to a small 
number. Except in a few places, the right of choosing magis- 
trates was first given by king John; and certainly must rather be 
ascribed to his poverty, than to any enlarged policy, of which he 
was utterly incapable. 

From the middle of the twelfth century to that of the thirteenth, 
the traders of England became more and more prosperous. The 
towns on the southern coast exported tin and other metals in 
exchange for the wines of France; those on the eastern sent corn 
to Norway ; the Cinque-ports bartered wool against the stuffs of 
Flanders. Though bearing no comparison with the cities of 
Italy or the empire, they increased sufficiently to acquire im- 
portance at home. That vigorous prerogative of the Norman 
monarchs, which kept down the feudal aristocracy, compensated 
for whatever inferiority there might be in the: population and 
defensible strength of the English towns, compared with those 
on the continent. They had to fear no petty oppressors, no local 
hostility ; and if they could satisfy the rapacity of the crown, 
were secure from all other grievances. London, far above the 
rest, our ancient and noble capital, might, even in those early 
times, be justly termed a member of the political system, This 
great city, so admirably situated, was rich and populous long 
before the conquest. Bede, at the beginning of the eighth 
century, speaks of London as a great market, which traders 
frequented by land and sea. It paid fifteen thousand pounds 
out of eighty-two thousand pounds, raised by Canute upon the 
kingdom. If we believe Roger Hovedon, the citizens of London, 
on the death of Ethelred IT., joined with part of the nobility in 
raising Edmund Ironside to the throne. Harold 1. according 
to better authority, the Saxon Chronicle, and William of Malms- 
bury, was elected by their concurrence, Descending to later 
history, we find them active in the civil war of Stephen and 
Matilda. The famous bishop of Winchester tells the Londoners, 
that they are almost accounted as noblemen on account of the 
greatness of their city; into the community of which jt appears 
that some barons had been received. Indeed the citizens them- 
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selves, or at least the principal of them, were called barons. It 
was certainly by far the greatest city in England. There have 
been different estimates of its population, some of which are 
extravagant ; but I think it could hardly have contained less than 
thirty or forty thousand souls within its walls; and the suburbs 
were very populous. These numbers, the enjoyment of privi- 
leges, and the consciousness of strength, mfused a free and even 
mutinous spirit into their conduct. The Londoners were always 
on the barons’ side in their, contests with the crown. They 
bore a part in deposing William Longchamp, .the chancellor 
and justiciary of Richard I. They were distinguished in the 
great struggle for Magna Charta; the privileges of their city are 
expressly confirmed in it; and the mayor of London was one of 
the twenty-five barons to whom the maintenance of its provisions 
was delegated. In the subsequent reign, the citizens of London 
were regarded with much dislike and jealousy by the court, and 
sometimes suffered pretty severely by its hands, especially after 
the battle of Evesham. 

Notwithstanding the influence of London in these seasons of 
disturbance, we do not perceive that it was distinguished from 
the most insignificant town by greater participation in national 
councils. Rich, powerful, honourable, and high-spirited as its 
citizens had become, it was very long before they found a regular 
place in parliament. The prerogative of imposing tallages at 
pleasure, unsparingly exercised by Henry III. even over London, 
left the crown no inducement to summon the inhabitants of cities 
and boroughs. As these indeed were daily growing more con- 
siderable, they were certain, in a monarchy so limited as that of 
England became in the thirteenth century, of attaining, sooner or 
later, this eminent privilege. Although therefore the object ot 
Simon de Montfort in calling them to his parliament after the 
battle of Lewes was merely to strengthen his own faction, which 
prevailed among the commonalty, yet their permanent admission 
into the legislature may be ascribed to a more general cause. 
For otherwise it is not easy to see, why the innovation of 
an usurper should be drawn into precedent, though it might 
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perhaps accelerate what the course of affairs was gradually pre- 


g. 

It is well known, that the earliest writs of summons to cities 
and boroughs, of which we can prove the existence, are those of 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, bearing date 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1264, in the forty-ninth year of Henry ITI. After a long con- 
troversy, almost all judicious inquirers seem to have acquiesced 
in admitting this origin of popular representation. The argument 
may be very concisely stated. We find from innumerable records 
that the king imposed tallages upon his demesne towns at dis- 
cretion, No public instrument previous to the forty-ninth of 
Henry III. names the citizens and burgesses as constituent parts 
of parliament; though prelates, barons, knights, and sometimes 
free-holders are enumerated ; while since the undoubted admission 
of the commons, they are almost invariably mentioned. No his- 
torian speaks of representatives appearmg for the people, or uses 
the word citizen or burgess in describing those present in parlia- 
ment. Such convincing, though negative, evidence is not to be 
invalidated by some general and ambiguous phrases, whether in 
writs and records, or in historians. Those monkish annalists are 
poor authorities upon any point where their language is to be 
delicately measured, But it is hardly possible, that writing 
circumstantially, as Roger de Hoveden and Matthew Paris some- 
times did, concerning proceedings in parliament, they could have 
failed to mention the commons in unequivocal expressions, if any 
representatives from that order had actually formed a part of the 
assembly. 


Che Battle of Chesham, 
From ** Qld England.” 


When John died, what a state of confusion surrounded his 
helpless son—Louis the French dauphin in the land with an army 
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of French troops, and supported by the chief English barons, 
who had invited him over as their last refuge against John’s 
tyranny. But a great and good man was then living—Pembroke, 
soon afterwards declared the Protector; who, collecting together 
at Gloucester the different branches of the royal family, as well as __ 
a host of the principal men of both political parties, suddenly 
appeared among them, and placing the young Henry, with all 
due honour and ceremony, before the assembled prelates and 
nobles, said, “ Albeit the father of this prince, whom here you see 
before you, for his evil demeanours hath worthily undergone our 
persecution, yet this young child, as he is in years tender, so is 
he pure and innocent from those of his father’s doings,” and so 
called upon them to appoint him their king and governor, and 
drive the French from the land. The assembly received the 
speech with cordial greeting, and the coronation ceremony was 
immediately hurried on. The crown had been lost in the Wash, 
so a plain circlet of gold was used. Pembroke was appointed the 
royal guardian, and the governor of the kingdom. That appoint- 
ment saved Henry his throne, and the people of England their 
nationality. Pembroke, who fully appreciated the motives of the 
disappointed barons, caused the Magna Charta to be revised and 
confirmed, with the view of satisfying them, and his character 
testified to all men that the act was done in good faith, The 
result was soon perceptible in the breaking up of the moral 
strength of the dangerous and unnatural confederacy. Then 
came the battle, or “Fair,” of Lincoln, in 1217, in which the 
French and English allies were completely overthrown; and 
when Pembroke, hurrying from the ancient city with its bloody 
Streets the same evening to Stow, was able to assure the trembling 
boy-king for the first time that he was really lord of England. 
Pembroke dealt firtaly but generously with the allies, and before 
long Louis had returned to France, and the barons of England 
were once more united in support of their own monarch. 
Englishmen could again look on one another without tage or 
humiliation, 

Henry's marriage with Eleanor, daughter of the count of 
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Provence, seems to mark with tolerable accuracy the period of 
the commencement of the struggle between him and his subjects. 
His minister, the Poictevin bishop, Des Roches, had given him a 
double course of practical instruction as to how he shoyld rule, 
although the people and the barens so little appreciated their 
share in the example, that they compelled Henry, in 1234, to 
dismiss him, with a whole host of his countrymen, not only from 
power, but from the island. Henry comforted himself on his 
marriage by taking Gascons and Provengals into his favour, since 
they would not let him have Poictevins; and upon them he 
lavished all possible wealth and honours. The barons remon- 
strated, and the king, wanting money, promised to behave better. 
When he next asked for funds, he was told of broken promises, 
and an oath was exacted. That broken too, the barons became 
more and more annoying and disrespectful ; charged Henry with 
extravagance, and at last said in the most unmistakable English, 
they would trust him no longer, and therefore, if he wanted them 
to give him money, he must allow them to add to the gift a few 
public officers of their choice, such as the chief justiciary, chan- 
cellor, and so on. The king thought he would much rather 
stretch his prerogative a little over those especially subject to it, 
in matters of fine, benevolence, and purveyance; rob the Jews; 
and beg from everybody else; and admirably he did all these 
things. Even this hardly sufficed, so in 1248 he again met his 
barons in parliament, to see what they would do for him, but 
soon left them in disgust ; they would provide nothing but lectures 
upon his past conduct, and advice as to his future ; except, indeed, 
on their own conditions. That there were men in England who 
neither could nor would endure such government was to be 
expected ; but one’s admiration is especially warmed to find 
there were English women who could tell the king plain truths 
in plain words. The young widowed countess of Arundel having 
failed to obtain what she alleged to be hers in equity, thus 
addressed him before his court: “O, my lord king, why do you 
turn away from justice? We cannot now obtain that which is 
right in your court, You are placed as a mean between God and 
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us, but you neither govern us nor yourself, neither dread you to 
vex the church diversely, as is not only felt in present, but hath 
been heretofore. Moreover, you doubt not manifoldly to afflict 
the nobles of the kingdom.” Henry listened with a scornful and 
angry look, and then cried out in a loud voice, “O, my lady 
countess, what? have the lords of England, because you have a 
tongue at will, made a charter, and hired you to be their orator 
and advocate?” But the lady had as much wit and presence of 
mind as courage, and answered, “ Not so, my lord; for they have 
made to meno charter. But that charter which your father made, 
and yourself confirmed, swearing to keep the same inviolably and 
constantly, and often extorting money upon the promise that the 
liberties therein contained should be faithfully observed, you have 
not kept, but, without regard to conscience or honour, broken. 
Therefore are you found to be a manifest violator of your faith 
and oath. For where are the liberties of England, so often fairly 
engrossed in writing? so often granted? so often bought? I, 
therefore, though a woman, and all the natural loyal people of the 
land, appeal against you to the tribunal of the fearful judge,” &c. 
The king was overawed, but of course remained unchanged ; and 
the lady, as Matthew Paris tells us, lost her charges, hopes, and 
travail, When women thus speak, men must begin to act, A 
confederacy was soon formed, and the barons “ determined to 
come strong to Oxford at St. Barnabas day.” According to their 
agreement they appeared in an imposing body before the king, 
“exquisitely armed, and appointed, that so the king and his aliens 
should be enforced, if they would not willingly assent.” Of course 
their demand was the old demand—the Charter; but there was a 
hew and very important addendum, that the country should be 
tuled, according to its provisions, by twenty-four men, to be then 
and there chosen by the assembly. The leader of" the confede- 
rated barons was the king’s brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort, a 
Frenchman by the father’s side, but in every other respect one of 
the truest of Englishmen, Before events had shown Henry the 
lofty and commanding spirit that his oppressions had raised, he 
had a kind of prescience of the fact, which is somewhat remark- 
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able. Being one day, in the month of June, in his barge on the 
Thames, there came on so heavy a storm of rain, thunder, and 
lightning, that Henry impatiently caused himself to be set down 
at the nearest mansion, which happened to be Durham house, 
where the earl of Leicester then was, De Montfort came forth 
to meet him, and seeing the king’s alarm, observed, “ Sir, why 
are you afraid? the tempest is now past.” Henry, looking at the 
speaker with a troubled and lowering aspect, replied, “I fear 
thunder and lightning above measure; but, by the head of God, 
I do more fear thee than all the thunder and lightning of the 
world.” The quiet dignity of the earl’s reply was admirable :— 
“ My liege, it is injurious and incredible that you should stand in 
fear of me, who have always been loyal both to you and your 
realm, whereas you ought to fear your enemies, such as destroy 
the realm and abuse you with bad counsels.” The war, towards 
which all things had been long tending, at last broke out. In 
1264 there met at Lewes two great armies, the one headed by 
the king, and his son prince Edward, who had till recently sup- 
ported the barons, the other by De Montfort, whose soldiers were 
directed to wear white crosses on their breasts and backs, to show 
they fought for justice. The result was a complete triumph for 
the popular party; the king was taken prisoner in the battle, and 
the prince yielded himself also to captivity the day after, as a 
hostage of peace. De Montfort’s power was now supreme over 
England, and though there appears not the smallest proof that he 
ill-used it, some among his brother nobles grew jealous, especially 
the earl of Gloucester, By his contrivance prince Edward 
escaped ; whose address and energy speedily raised once more a 
powerful royalist army. Seldom has a general been placed in a 
more difficult position. His own father was in De Montfort’s 
hands—the feeling of the more enlightened of the people, those 
resident in the chief towns, was in favour of the “ tzaitors’— 
above all, the bravest of England’s chivalry were the men who 
had to be overthrown. Through all Edward’s subsequent career, 
so brilliant in a military sense, there is no event that does more 
credit,¢o his skill than the strategy by which he succeeded in 
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placing himself between two bodies of the enemy, preventing them 
from joining each other, or simultaneously attacking him; and 
then confronting the chief adversary thus shorn of a considerable 
portion of his strength. There appeared, it seems, 

In that black night before this sad and dismal day 

Two apparitions strange, as dread heaven would bewray 

The horrors to ensue: Oh most amazing sight ! 

Two armies in the air discerned were to fight, 

Which came so near to earth, that in the morn they found 

The prints of horses’ feettremaining on the ground ; 

Which came but as a show, the time to entertain, 

Till the angry armies joined to act the bloody scene. 


Such, according to the Warwickshire poet Drayton, and the old 
chroniclers, were the dire portents by which the great battle of 
Evesham was preceded. The scene of this sanguinary encounter 
has been thus described in “ William Shakspere: a Biography,” 
from personal observation :— 

“About two miles and a half from Evesham is an elevated 
point near the village of Twyford, where the Alcester road is 
crossed by another track. The Avon is not more than a mile 
distant on either hand, for flowing from Offenham to Evesham, a 
distance of about three miles, it encircles that town, returning in 
nearly a parallel direction, about the same distance, to Charlbury. 
The great road, therefore, passing Alcester to Evesham, con- 
tinues, after it passes Twyford, through a narrow tongue of land 
bounded by the Avon, having considerable variety of elevation. 
Immediately below Twyford is a hollow now called Battlewell, 
crossing which the road ascends to the elevated platform of 
Greenhill.” Edward, early in the day on the'4th of August, 126s, 
appeared on the heights above Evesham, The young soldier at 
the head of the royalists, recently escaped from the custody of the 
veteran whom he is now to oppose, was the prince, burning to 
revenge his defeat and captivity, and to release his father the 
king. The great object of his manceuvres was to prevent a 
junction of the forces under Simon de Montfort and his eldest 
son. In order to effect this it was necessary to keep the old earl 
on the right bank of the Severn, with which view he destroyed all 
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the bridges and boats on that river, and secured the fords, But 
the earl himself was not to be out-manceuvred by his clever young 
adversary—he managed to cross, and encamped at first near 
Worcester, hoping hourly that his son would join him. But 
Simon the younger, though he does not appear to have been 
deficient in patriotism or courage, was no match for a genius in 
war like Edward. He was surprised near Kenilworth by night, 
lost his horses and his treasure, and most of his knights, and was 
compelled to take refuge, almost naked, in the castle there, which 
was the principal residence of the De Montfort family. This, 
though as yet he knew it not, was a death-blow to the earl, who, 
still hoping and expecting with impatience to meet his son, 
marched on to Evesham. ‘There he waited, but waited in vain. 
The day before the fatal 4th, no shadow of the truth clouding 
the confidence he felt in his son, he had solemn masses performed 
in the abbey church, and expressed himself well assured that his 
son would join him presently, and that Heaven would uphold his 
cause against a perjured prince. “The next morning he sent his 
barber Nicholas to the top of the abbey tower to look for the 
succour that was coming over the hills from Kenilworth. The 
barber came down with eager gladness, for he saw, a few miles 
off, the banner of young Simon de Montfort in advance of a 
mighty host. And again the earl sent the barber to the top of 
the abbey tower, when the man hastily descended in fear and 
horror, for the banner of young De Montfort was no more to be 
seen, but, coming nearer and nearer, were seen the standards of 
prince Edward, and of Mortimer, and of Gloucester.” 

The danger attending the junction of such powerful personages, 
the grief and disappointment at the evident discomfiture of his 
son-—fifteen of whose standards were presently raised in exulting 
‘mockery in front of the royalist forces on the Evesham heights, 
and apprehension for that son’s fate, must have altogether sorely 
treed the earl, who had the further bitterness of reflecting that 
Gloucester and his powerful father had-been with him at the head 
of the barons, and had deserted him merely out of jealousy of his 
superior popularity, His greatest friend and cousellor was now 
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armed to crush him. Under all these painful feelings, and seeing 
not only on the heights before him, but also on either side and in 
his rear, the heads of cv: ‘mns gradually blocking up every’toad, 
he exclaimed at once in despair and admiration, “They have 
learned from me the art of war.” And then, instantly compre- 
hending all that must follow, he is said to have exclaimed, 
according to one writer, “ God have our souls all, our days are 
all done ;” and according to another writer, “Our souls God 
have, for our bodies be theirs.” But, had retreat been allowed 
him, he was not the man to avail himself of it. Having marshalled 
his men in the best manner, he spent a short time in prayer, and 
took the sacrament, as was his wont, before going into battle. 
Having failed in an attempt to force the road to Kenilworth, he 
marched out of Evesham at noon to meet the prince on the 
summit of the hill, having in the midst of his troops the old king 
Henry, his prisoner, encased in armour which concealed his 
features, and mounted on a war-horse. As the battle grew more 
and more desperate, the earl made his last stand in a solid circle 
on the summit of the hill, and several times repulsed the charges 
of his foes, whose numbers, as compared with his own, were 
overwhelming. Gradually the royalists closed around him, at- 
tacking at all points. There was but little room, so the slaughter 
was confined to a small space, and it is fearful to picture to one’s 
self the slow but sure progress of the work of death during that 
long summer afternoon and evening. Every man, valiant as a 
lion, resolved neither to give nor take quarter. In one of the 
charges the imbecile Henry was dismounted and in danger of 
being slain; but he cried out, “ Hold your hand! I am Harry of 
Winchester,” which reaching the ears of the prince, he fought his 
way to his rescue, and succeeded in carrying him out of the mélée. 
At length the barons’ forces, wearied by the nature of the ground, 
which compelled them to be the assailants, and worn out by the 
determined resistance of the royalists, wavered in their attacks. 
At the going down of the sun, which they were never more to see 
setting in that western sky, Leicester himself, with his son Henry, 
and a handful of friends and retainers, were struggling on foot 
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against a host of foes, who weye animated by the exhilarating 
consciousness that the victory was theirs. And now the scene 
began to close. The earl’s horse was killed under him, but De 
Montfort rose unhurt from the fall, and fought bravely on foot. 
Hope, however, there was none. It is said, that feeling for the 
brave youth who fought by his side, his son Henry, and for the 
few bravest and best of his friends that were. left of all his fol- 
lowers, he stooped his great heart to ask the royalists if they gave 
quarter. “We have no quarter for traitors,” was the merciless 
answer, on which the doomed veteran again exclaimed, “God 
have mercy upon our souls, our bodies must perish!” and rushed 
amid his foes with resolute despair. At last he saw his gallant 
son Henry fall, his noble adherents were then cut to pieces, and, 
finally, the veteran chief himself dropped, his sword still in his 
hand, The prophecy was verified which had been uttered twelve 
years before by the dying lips of the far-seeing bishop of Lincoln, 
Robert Grosteste, whose views of the national abuses were as 
strong as De Montfort’s. ‘Oh, my dear son,” cried the vener- 
able old man, laying his hands on the head of De Montfort’s son 
Henry, “you and your father will die on one day, and by the 
same kind of death, but in the cause of truth and justice.” 

The remnant of the defeated army was pursued to Offenham, a 
mile and a half from Evesham, where the slaughter was very 
great, the bridge having been, probably, cut away by the prince’s 
troops to prevent their retreat. The reservoir now called Battle- 
well is supposed to have been so choked with dead bodies, as to 
have remained long useless to the neighbouring peasantry, but 
this seems questionable. The bloody contest lasted from two in 
the afternoon till nine at night No prisoners were taken; of 
one hundred and eighty barons and knights of De Montfort’s 
party, there was not one knowingly left alive; although some ten 
or twelve of the knights, who were afterwards found to breathe 
when the dead were examined, were permitted to live if they 
could. A more savage, inhyman carnage never disgraced Eng- 
land; or one that inflicted more widely diffused and permanent 
sentiments of distress and horror. These sentiments have found 
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undying record in a ballad written at the time in the Anglo- 
Norman French, which has been thus translated by Mr. George 
Ellis :— 


In song my grief shall find relief; 
Sad is my verse and rude ; 

I sing in tears our gentle peers 
Who fell for England’s good. 

Our peace they sought, for us they fought, 
For us they dared to die: 

And where theysleep, a mangled heap, 
Their wounds for vengeance cry. 

On Evesham’s plain is Montfort slain, 
Well skill’d he was to guide ; 

Where streams his gore shall all deplore ¢ 
Fair England’s flower and pride. 


Ere Tuesday’s sun its course had run 
Our noblest chiefs had bled : 
While rush’d to fight each gallant knight, 
Their dastard vassals fled ; 
Still undismay’d, with trenchant blade 
They hew’d their desperate way : 
Not strength or skill to Edward’s will, 
But numbers give the day. 
On Evesham’s plain, &e, 


Yet by the blow that laid thee low, 
Brave earl, one palm is given ; 

Not less at thine than Bechet’s shrine 
Shall rise our vows to heaven ! 

Our church and laws, your common cause $ 
*T was his the church to save, 

Our rights restored, thou generous lord, 
Shalt triumph in thy grave. 

On Evesham’s plain, &e, 


Dispenser true, the good sir Hugh, 
Our justice and our friend, 
Borne down with wrong, amidst the throng 
Has met his wretched end. 
Sir Henry’s fate need I relate, 
Or Leicester’s gallant son, 
Or many a score of barons more, 
By Gloucester’s hate undone? 
On Evesham’s plain, &e, 
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Each righteous lord, who brav’d the sword, 
And for our safety died, 
With conscience pure shall aye endure 
The martyr’d saint beside, 
That martyr’d saint was never faint 
To ease the poor man’s care : 
With gracious will he shall fulfil 
Our just and earnest prayer. 
On Evesham’s plain, &¢, 


On Montfort’s breast a haircloth vest 
His pious soul proclaim’d ; 
With ruffian hand the ruthless band 
That sacred emblem stain’d : 
And to assuage their impious rage, 
His lifeless corse defaced, 
Whose powerful arm long saved from harm 
The realm his virtues graced. 
On Evesham’s plain, &c, 


Now all draw near, companions dear, 
To Jesus let us pray 
That Montfort’s heir his grace may share, 
And learn to Heaven the way. 
No priest I name; none, none [ blame, 
Nor aught of ill surmise : 
Yet for the love of Christ above 
I pray, be churchmen wise. 
On Evesham’s plain, & 


No good, I ween, of late is seen 

By earl or baron done ; 
Nor knight or squire to fame aspire, 

Or dare disgrace to shun. 
Faith, truth, are fled, and in their stead 

Do vice and ‘meanness rule ; 
E’en on the throne may soon be shown 

A flatterer or a fool. 

On Evesham’s plain, &e, 


Brave martyr’d chief! no more our grief 
For thee or thine shall flow ! 

Among the blest in Heaven ye rest 
From all your toils belaw. 
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But for the few, the gallant crew, 
Who here in bonds remain,* 
Christ condescend their woes to end, 
And break the tyrant’s chain. 
On Evesham’s plain, &c. 


It was a striking evidence of the indestructibility of the prin- 
ciples for which De Montfort had fought and perished, that even 
in the hour of full success the king did not dare to revoke the 
Great Charter ; and when he and a parliament held at Winchester 
passed severe sentences against the family and adherents of De 
Montfort, he provoked a new resistance, which occupied prince 
Edward two years to put down. Kenilworth castle especially 
resisted all efforts of the besiegers; and at last it became neces- 
sary to offer reasonable terms. The “ Dictum de Kenilworth” 
was consequently enacted, and gradually all parties submitted. 
And thus ended the last armed struggle in England for Magna 
Charta. 


* The few knights above mentioned who were found still alive among the 
bodies of the slain. 
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Chronology of Principal Chenis, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE CONQUEROR TO THE DEATH OF 
Henry III, 


AD. 

1066 Coronation of William in Westminster Abbey, 

1068 William extends his conquests to Devonshire, Somersetshire, Gloucester- 
shite, and Oxford, and many fortified cities. 

1072 William advances into Scotland; subdues Malcolm III. 

1073 William Jays waste Northumbria; Egélwin, bishop of Durham, retires tO 
Lindisfarne; Durham is taken by William and fortified. 

Hugh the Wolf, earl of Chester, invades North Wales and builds 
Rhuddian Castle. 

Hereward raises an insurrection in Lincolnshire, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge. The English make a fortified camp in the isle of Ely; 
William besieges them for three months; the monks of Ely betray the 
camp; the English surrender, but Hereward escapes; he afterwards 
takes the oath of allegiance to William. 

William takes with him an English army and reduces Maine. 

Edgar Atheling goes to Rouen to William. 

1077-9 Robert of Normandy, William’s eldest son, claims that province; he is 
refused; he revolts; William besieges him in the castle of Gesberoy ; is 
wounded by Robert; he abandons the siege; Robert is reconciled to 
the king, 

1085 The Dane-geld again laid on by the king, 

The king lays waste a circumference of ninety miles in Hampshire to 
make a hunting ground. He enacts the forest laws. 

1087 July. William lays siege to Mantes; it is taken and burnt; he receives 
an injury by his horse stumbling; he is carried to Rouen; removes to 
the monastery of St. Gervas; liberates state prisoners; bequeathes 
Normandy to Robert, and gives 5,000/. of silver to Henry. 

Sept. 9. Death of William the Conqueror. 

His body is carried to Caen and is buried in St. Stephen’s church. 

Sept. 26. William Rufus is crowned at Westminster by Lanfranc, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The bishop of Bayeux raises an insurrection in England i in favour of 
Robert of Normandy. 

The Normans are defeated at sea; Rufus calls the Saxons together; 
besieges Odo, the bishop, in Pevensey Castle; Pevensey and Rochester 
Castles are surrendered to the king. 

so89 Archbishop Lanfranc dies; Rufus seizes the revenues of Canterbury. 
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1091 Jan. Rufus invades Normandy at the head of an English army; a peace 

is concluded, and Rufus retains many towns. 

Rufus engages in a war with Malcolm III. of Scotland. 

Nov. 13. Malcolm III. and his son Edward killed at the siege of 
Alnwick Castle. 

Nov. 16. Queen Margaret his wife, the sister of Edgar Atheling, dies. 

1096 Robert resigns Normandy to Rufus for a sum of money, 

1100 Aug. 1. Rufus is slain by an arrow in the New Forest, shot by sir 
Walter Tyrrel. 

Rufus is buried in Winchester Cathedral. 

Aug. §. Accession of Henry‘I.; he is crowned in Westminster Abbey by 
Maurice, bishop of London. 

Henry grants a charter of liberties; restores the rights of the church; and 
promises to restore the laws of Edward the Confessor. 

Nov. 11. Henry marries Maud, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scots. 

1101 Henry goes to war with some of his barons; siege of Arundel Castle; of 
Bridgenorth; it is captured; capitulation of Shrewsbury. 

1106 Henry invades Normandy; lays siege to Tenchebray; Robert marches to 
its relief; is defeated and taken prisoner, and Normandy falls into the 
possession of Henry. 

Edgar Atheling is taken prisoner at the same place; is brought to Eng- 
land, and 4 pension is allowed him. 

Duke Robert is committed to prison for life; he attempts to escape; is 
blinded by order of Henry. 

1110 Matilda, the daughter of Henry, affanced to Henry V., emperor of 
Germany, and a tax laid on the country to pay the marriage portion. 

1117 Thomas a Becket is born. 

1118 Maud the Good, the queen of Henry, dies, 

Henry is engaged in a war with his Norman barons, 
The Order of the Templars founded. 

1120 Nov, 25. Henry sets sail from Barfleur for England. 

The Blanche-nef, the ship in which prince William embarked, is wrecked 
and all perish. 

1126 Matilda, the widow of the emperor Henry V., and daughter of Henry I., 
is declared the next heir to the throne. 

1127 Matilda is married to Geoffrey Plantagenet at Roven. 

1133 Matilda is delivered of a son at Mans, who is afterwards Henry II. of 
England. 

Henry again causes his barons to swear to support the succession of 
Matilda and her children, 
1135 Robert of Normandy dies in Cardiff Castle. 
Nov. 25. Henry is taken sick while in Normandy. 
Dec. 1. He dies, leaving all his territories to his daughter Matilda. 
Stephen arrives in London, and is acknowledged king by the citizens. 
Dec, 26, He is crowned at Westminster. 
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1135 He calls a meeting of the barons and clergy at Oxford, who swear te obey 
him so long as he preserves the church discipline; the pope confirms 


his election as king. 
Stephen grants a charter of liberties; he allows his barons to fortify their 
castles. 


1136 Stephen goes to Normandy and is received as the lawful successor. 

1137 Robert earl of Gloucester comes to England; swears fealty to Stephen; 
raises an insurrection in favour of Matilda; is aided by the king of 
Scots ; Norwich and other royal castles are taken ; Stephen regains them. 

1138 March. David, king of Scots, invades England. 

Aug. 22. The battle of the Standard is fought at Northallerton. 
1139 Matilda lands in England; Stephen surprises her in Arundel Castle; she 
is allowed to depart; the barons of the north and west join Matilda. 
Stephen defeats the barons at Ely and other places. 
1141 Feb. 2, Robert earl of Gloucester takes Stephen prisoner before Lincoln. 
March 2. The bishop of Winchester abandons Stephen, and the following 
day gives his benediction to Matilda in Winchester Cathedral; she 
assumes royal authority. 
Matilda is driven from London by queen Maud, and retires to Oxford; 
and thence to Winchester Castle. 
Aug. 1. The bishop besieges Winchester Castle. 
Sept. 14. Matilda makes her escape from the castle, and reaches 
Gloucester. 
Her adherents, the earl of Gloucester, and others are taken prisoners. 
Nov. 1. Stephen is set at liberty in exchange for Robert earl of Gloucester. 
1147 Oct. Robert earl of Gloucester dies of a fever. 
Matilda quits England. 

1150 Prince Henry succeeds as duke of Anjou. 

1152 Eleanor, wife of Louis VII. of France, is divorced. 

Prince Henry marries her, and attains Poictou, Guienne, and Aquitaine. 
He lands in England with an army; he is met by Stephen at Walling- 
ford; a truce is agreed upon. 

1153 Nov. 7. A peace is concluded at Winchester between Stephen and Prince 
Henry; the latter is adopted as his son; appointed his successor, and 
has the kingdom given to him after the king’s death, 

1154 Oct. 25. King Stephen dies, and is buried at Faversham Monastery, 

Dec. Henry arrives in England and enters Winchester. 
Dec. 19. He is crowned with his queen in Westminster Abbey. 

1156 Thomas 4 Becket is made chancellor of England, preceptor to the prince, 
and warden of the Tower. 

1157 Henry invades Wales; the Welsh, after a few months, do homage and 
give hostages. 

1164 Jan. 2§. Becket and the clergy sign a series of articles rendering the 
clergy subject to the civil courts for felony at Clarendon, in Wiltshire, 
called the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
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1167 May. Becket excommunicates in the church of Vezeley the supporters of 
the constitutions of Clarendon ; and several of the favourites of Henry. 

Dermond MacMurrough, king of Leinster, acknowledges himself vassal 
to Henry, at Aquitaine, and Henry grants him protection; he comes 
to England; engages with Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, called 
Strongbow, and Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert Fitzstephen, for aid in 
his restoration; returns to Ireland, 

The empress Matilda dies at Rouen, 

1169 Peace is concluded between the kings of England and France. Henry's 
sons do homage for their several fiefs, &c. Marriage is agreed between 
Prince Richard, and Alice, ¢ daughter of Louis. 

Dec, 1. Becket lands at Sandwich; proceeds to Canterbury. 

1170 Maurice Fitzgerald arrives from England. Dublin is reduced. 

June 14. Prince Henry is crowned during his father’s lifetime by the 
archbishop of York, 

July 22. A congress is held on the borders of Touraine, when Henry and 
Becket are reconciled, 

Becket is murdered in St. Augustine’s Church, Canterbury. 

1171 Oct. 18. Henry, attended by Strongbow and a large army, lands at 
Crook, near Waterford, and receives the submission of many princes 
and chieftains; all Ireland, except Ulster, is subjugated. 

1172 May. Henry is absolved from the murder of Becket by the pope’s legates 
at Avranches, 

Prince Henry is again crowned; his consort Margaret, daughter of Louis 
of France, is crowned with him. 

Prince Henry demands the sovereignty of either England or Normandy. 

He flies to the French court. 

1173 March. Richard and Geofiry, the king’s other sons, go to the French 
court, and queen Eleanor abandons her husband, but is retaken and 
imprisoned. 

Prince Henry is acknowledged sole king of England by Louis of France ; 
the three princes swear that they will not make peace with Henry 
without the consent of the barons of France. 

Henry declares that England belongs to the jurisdiction of the pope. 

June. The war commences in Normandy, but the rebels and invaders are 
repulsed. 

1174 July 8. Henry returns to England, and lands at Southampton, bringing 
as prisoners his own and prince Henry’s wife; does penance at the 
grave of Becket. 

He is scourged in the church. 

July 12, Ranulph de Glanville takes William the Lion prisoner with sixty 
Seottish lords. 

Henry is reconciled to his children, and peace is restored. 

Dec, William the Lion is released, on doing homage to Henry, by the 
treaty of Falaise. 

ys QQ 
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#173 Henry again at variance with his eldest son; they are reconciled. 

Ireland is subjected to England by treaty; the king of Ireland does 
homage. 

1183 Prince Richard refuses to do homage to his brother Henry for the duchy 
of Aquitaine; war commences between them. 
1183-4 King Henry and prince Geoffry are at war with prince Henry and 
prince Richard ; prince Henry submits to his father. 

Prince Henry falls sick at Chateau Martel. 

June 11. He dies. 

Henry takes Limoges by assault ; takes several castles; captures Bertrand 
de Born; pardons him. 

1186 Prince Geoffry is killed at a-tournament. 
1188 Jan. Peace between Henry and Philip; they meet and agree to march to 
the Holy Land. 

Nov. Prince Richard does homage to king Philip for his father’s con- 
tinental territories. 

Philip and Richard take many of Henry's towns. 

1189 July 6. King Henry dies at Chinon, and is buried at Fontevrand. 

Queen Eleanor is liberated and made regent. 

Richard I. returns to England, accompanied by prince John. 

Sept. 3. Richard is crowned at Westminster by Baldwin, archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Massacre of the Jews in London. 

Richard raises money for the crusade. 

1190 March 19. A great massacre of the Jews at York. 

Sept. 23, Richard arrives at Messina, and afterwards takes it. 

Richard arrives at Rhodes; he sails for Cyprus, reduces the island, and 
sends the emperor to a castle at Tripoli; he marries Berengaria at 
Limasol; embarks for Acre. 

June 8, Richard arrives at Acre; the siege of the castle proceeds, The 
kings of England and France quarrel, 

1.91 June 12, Acre is surrendered. 

Philip quits Acre and returns to France. 

The crasaders massacre the hostages given at the capitulation of Acre, 

Aug. 22. Richard marches towards Jerusalem. 

Sept. 7. Defeats Saladin near Azotus and takes possession of Jaffa. 

Get. 9. Prince John is declared chief governor of England ; Longchamp, 
the justiciary, is deposed ; Jolm obtains possession of the Tower, 

Nov. Richard marches from Jaffa; retreats to Ascalon. 

Quarrel between the duke of Austria and Richatd, 

He negotiates for peace with Saladin. 

1192 Saladin takes the town of Jaffa all but the citadel; Richard retakes it} 
battle of Jaffa. 

Truce is made for three years between the crusaders and Saladin, 

Oct. Riehard sails from Acre. 
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f 192 Noy. Reaches Corfu; he is driven on shore on the coast of Istria; he is 
discovered ; is captured by the duke of Austria and confined in the 
castle of Tiernstein. 

John goes to France and does homage to king Philip for his brother's 
dominions on the continent. 

1193 The duke of Austria sells king Richard to the emperor Henry; he is con- 
fined in the Tyrol. 

Sept. 22. Terms are agreed upon for the liberation of Richard; 70,000 
marks are raised for the ransom. 

1194 Feb. Richard is liberated. 

March 13. He lands at Sandwich, and marches to London. 
May. Richard lands at Barfleur. John submits and is forgiven. Philip 
is defeated in several engagements. 

1195 Hubert Walter is appointed grand justiciary, 

1196 William Fitz-Osborne heads a secret society; he is arrested; he stabs 
Geoffry, a citizen; is hanged in West Smithfield. 

1198 Richard defeats Philip near Gisors, 

1199 April 6. Death of king Richard ; is buried at Fontevraud. 

May 25. john lands at Shoreham. 
May 27. He is crowned at Westminster. 
The French king demands for Arthur of Brittany all John’s continental 
possessions except Normandy. 
Arthur is knighted by Philip. 
1200 Peace concluded, and Arthur disinherited. 
John marries Isabella, the wife of the count de la Marche, 
He is recrowned at Westminster with his queen. 

1201 Constance, mother of Arthur of Brittany, dies. 

1202 Arthur invests the town of Mirebeau; takes it; queen Eleanor, widow 
of Henry II., defends the citadel; John marches to her relief. : 

July 31. John obtains possession of the town and takes Arthur, the count 
de Ja Marche, and others, prisoners. 
Arthur is confined at Falaise and afterwards in the castle of Rouen. 

1203 April 3. Death of Arthur. 

A general insurrection takes place in Brittany; many of John’s terri- 
tories are taken. 
Dec. John flies from Rouen to England. 

1204 Rouen, Verneuil, and Chateau Gaillard surrender to Philip, and Nor- 
mandy is re-annexed to the French dominions. 

Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poictou acknowledge Philip. 

1207 John disputes with the pope the right of appointing bishops; John de 
Gray is appointed archbishop of Canterbury; the pope appoints 
Stephen Langton. 

1208 March 23. The kingdom is laid under an interdict. 

1209 John is excommunicated. 

1213 John is deposed by the pope, Philip collects a large fleet for the 
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1213 invasion of England; John sends out ships; they destroy the principal 
part of the French fleet. 

May 15. John swears fealty to the pope and surrenders his kingdom. 

The barons refuse to embark in an expedition against France; John 
makes war on them. 

Aug. 25. Langton swears the barons at London to maintain the charter 
of Henry I. 

Sept. 29. John again swears fealty to the pope. 

1214 Nov. 20, The barons meet at St. Edmund’s Bury, and swear to assert 
their rights. 
1215 Jan. The barons demand the Great Chazter. 

The barons meet at Stamford; march to Oxford; they present the heads 
of their demands; they elect Robert Fitz-Walter their leader. 

May 24. They enter London; John agrees to their terms. 

June 15. Meeting at Runnymead; John grants the Great Charter. 

John invites an army of foreign mercenaries, and takes Rochester Castle; 
the barons are excommunicated by the pope. 

Dec. 16. The barons are again excommunicated and London laid under 
an interdict. 

The English crown is offered to Louis, son of Philip, king of France, by 
the confederate barons, 

1216 May 30. The French army lands at Sandwich; Louis takes Rochester 
Castle. 

June 2. He enters London, and the barons do homage and swear fealty 
to him in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Louis unsuccessfully besieges Dover Castle. 

Oct. John marches through Peterborough; his baggage and army are 
nearly all swallowed up by the wash at Fossdike; he repairs to 
Swineshead Abbey. 

Oct. 15. John is seized with fever; he appoints his son Henry his suc- 
cessor; the barons with him swear fealty to the prince. 

Oct. 18. King Joha dies; is buried in Worcester Cathedral, 

Accession of Henry II. 

Oct. 26. Henry is crowned at St. Peter’s Church, Gloucester. 

Nov. 11. Great council at Bristol; the earl of Pembroke chosen Pro- 
tector; Magna Charta is revised. 

Dec, 6, Louis takes Hertford Castle. 

1217 May 20. The battle called “The Fair of Lincoln” fought, 

Avg. 23. French fleet sails from Calais. 

Aug, 24. Hubert de Burgh takes or destrays the whole. 

Sept. 11. Louis agrees to abandon his claim on England. 

Sept. 14. He sails for France. 

Oct. 2, The barons who had adhered to Louis are received at courts 

Oct. 4. New charter granted to the city of London, 

The Charter of Forests is granted. 
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1219 May. The earl of Pembroke, the regent, dies, and is buried in the 
Temple Church. 

Hubert de Burgh and the bishop of Winchester are appointed regents. 

Pandulph is made legate. 

1225 A parliament is summoned at Westminster; money is granted on con- 
dition of the ratification of the two charters. 

1236 Henry marries Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence. 

1238 Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, marries Eleanor, countess- -dowager 
of Pembroke, sister of king Henry. 

1248 The parliament remonstrate with Henry; and refuse supplies. 

1252 Henry quarrels with the earl of Leicester. 

1253 May 3. Henry solemnly swears in Westminster Hall to observe the 
charters, and obtains money. 

Prince Edward marries Eleanor, daughter of Alphonso, king of Castile. 

1256 Richard earl of Cornwall is elected king of the Romans; is crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1258 May 2. Parliament is assembled at Westminster; the barons appear 
armed. 

June 11. The parliament called the ‘‘ Mad Parliament ” meet at Oxford; 
committee of government appointed, and three sessions appointed to 
be held yearly; the hing takes oaths to observe these acts. 

1261 Feb. 2. Henry dismisses the committee of government ; seizes the Tower 
and the Mint; prince Edward joins the barons; the king publishes a 
dispensation from the pope absolving him from his oaths taken at 
Oxford. 

1263 April. The earl of Leicester returns to England. 

Oct. Henry defeats the barons, and prince Edward joins him. 

1264 The king and the barons refer their differences to the arbitration of 
Louis IX. of France; the civil war again rages. 

May 12. Battle of Lewes; the king, the king of the Romans, and prince 
Edward are taken prisoners ; ; the truce of Lewes is concluded. 

1265 Parliament is called, in which for the first time representatives appear. 

Prince Edward escapes; battle at Kenilworth. 

Aug. 4. The battle of Evesham; the earl of Leicester is slain. 

Parliament at Winchester; London deprived of its charter; dictum of 
Kenilworth. 

1267 Patliament at Marlborough; the dictum of Kenilworth accepted. 

1270 July, Prince Edward sails for the Holy Land. 

1271 Edward lands at Acre; takes Nazareth; the Moslems are massacred} 
returns to Acre; is wounded by an assassin. 

Dec. Richard, king of the Romans, dies, 

1272 Nov, 16, King Henry dies at Westminster, and is buried in the abbey. 


INDEX. 


Acrz, arrival of the crusaders at, 470 

Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
325; her sons Stephen and Henry, 2d. 

Agriculture of the Anglo-Saxons, 204 

Aids, levying of, prohibited by Magna 
Charta, 455 wa os 

Alban, St., account of, 56; persecutions of, 
57; his martyrdom, 58 ; sonnet to, 59 

Alfred, biographical notices of, 106; his 
struggles and exalted character, 107 ;_ his 
abilities and prudent policy, 1x2; his wise 
legislation, 113; the first scholar in his 
dominions, 115; an elegant poet, 117 ; his 
varied accomplishments and qualifications, 
119, ef Seq. We 

a Alfved the Fugitive,” a drama, 123; ¢?¢ 


$é a 
Alfric, bishop, the best philologist of his age, 


117 

Alnwick, castle of, 275 

Anglo-Saxon literature, on the study of, 104 

Anglo-Saxon period of British history, 70 

Anglo-Saxons, anarchy among the, 146; op- 
pressed by the Danes, 147}; industry of 
the, 204 ; their fishing, 206 ; their clothing, 
908 ; their bread, 70,; their wine, 211; their 
handicrafts, 215+ Bac list of oe 
kings, 237; ne: istory of the, 
220; their contests with the Danes, 222— 


22 
Antoninus makes a truce with the Britons, 


Arnis son of Constance of Bretagne, a 
competitor for the throne of England, 
500 ; m by his uncle John, foi 
dramatic s¢enes 0°, 506 e? seg. ; on Shak- 
spere’s dramatic scenes of, 515 story of, 

Fle yyy rida 

m Asiatic 7E 
Asser, monk of St. David's, invited to Alfred's 


else, a 
Athelstan, Anglo-Saxon king, 127; defeats 
the Danes, 128 ; his victorious career, id. 
Athelwold, earl, deceives ki Edgar, and 
espouses Elfrida, 145 ; slain y Eger, 146 
A sent as a sore to =P 
; England, 99 


appointed primate of 


BAReMRIANE of the north, their invasions, 

7° 79 

Barons of England, their contentions with 
king John, 532; their success, 537 

Battle, trial by, 430 

Battle Abbey, account of, 197; foundation 
of, 199 ; desecration of, 20r 

Bayeux tapestry, account of the, 191; pre- 
served in the hotel of the Prefecture at 
Bayeux, 193; description of the, 193, ef 


seq. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedy of “ Bon- 
duca,” scene from, 36 

Bede, ‘‘the Venerable,” biographical notices 
of, 93; selections from his “‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,” 95 

Bericus, the Roman, 23 

Bertha, queen of Ethelbert, converted to the 
Christian faith, 9 

rela of England given to foreigners, 


I 
Bishops, as both clerke-and barons, 403 
Bonduca, the British queen, resists the 
Romans, 29; her speeches, > 32; defeated 
Paulinus, 35, 30; scene from t tragedy 
‘* Bonduca,” 36 
Bread, among the Anglo-Saxons, 208 
Brigantes, The, 26 
Britain, Cxsar's invasion of, 1, ef seg.; its 
early Ey, 1; first acquaintance of the 
Romans with, 2; minerals of, 3; tin of, 10. 
the Celtic mhabitants of, 4; conquered by 
the Romans, 6; invaded a Claudius, 23; 
reduced to anarchy and distress, 71; arrival 
of the Saxons in, 72; the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants oe a 74; record of events from 


the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 75, 76 
Britons, primitive history of the. : their 


bits and customs, 9, 10; their dress, 10; 
the Caledonians and the Macatee the great: 
est among the, 50; Herodian’s description 


e, 52 
Brunan-burh, battle of, 128; Saxon song on 
the, 128 e7 seg. 


INDEX, 


C. 


Capon, the Saxon poet, ror; selections 

from, 102 
Ceesar’s invasion of Britain, 1; his pre- 
ions, 2, 3; his landing, 6; his depar- 


7 

Calais, siege of, by Edward III., 388 

Caledonia, invaded by Severus, 50; manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, 50, 51 

Camulodunum, the capital of Cymbeline, 10 

Cangians, the, 26 

Canute, the Danish king, 149; becomes king 
of England 74.; his greatness as a man 
and a sovereign, 151 ; a patron of literature 
and y, 152; his visit to Ely akbey, 
153; his letter to his Danish subjects, 154, 
155; his practical reproof to his courtiers, 


157 
Caractacus, the British king, captured by the 
Romans, 27; his noble speech, 27, 28 
Carausius, put to death, 55 
Carlisle, castle of, 275 : 
Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, a7 
Cassibelan, the British king, 25 
Cassiterides, of Britain, 31 
Castles of the Norman kings, 270 
Celts, the great national family of, 4 
Christians, martyrdom of, in Britain, 56, 57 
Chronology, of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 217; 
of English history to the battle of Hastings, 
219; of the principal events from the acces- 
sion of the Conqueror to the death of 
fenry III., $90 . ; 
Civilization in France, Guizot’s History of, 


7 
Clandius, his invasion of Britain, 23; re- 
ceives the surname of Britannicus, 25 
Clergy, their greatness during the middle 
ages, 401 
Clothing, among the Anglo-Saxons, 208 
Clovis, of France, 78 
Cogidunus, a British king, 26 
Crusades, Hume's account of the, 2943 under 
i I., 457 great preparations for the, 
460; the fleet for the prosecution! of the, 
462; lig at Acre, 470; fearful loss of 
ife, 20, 
rs, divisions among the, 472; their 
departure for Jerusalem, 472, 473 ; opposed 
by Saladin, 473 ie 
Cymbeline, Shakspere’s historical drama of, 
8—~23; a powerful British King, 10 
Cyprus, conquest of, by Richard I., 467 


D. 


Damme, the port of Bruges, captured by the 
English, their first naval victery mer the 


French, 245 : 
Danegeldt, a tax levied for payment to the 


8, 147 
anes, their ravages in England, x07, 108 ; 
the most accomplished warriors of Ke age, 


112; their augmented power, 147; impose 
the Danegeldt, 147; slaughtered by the 
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Anglo-Saxons, their revenge, 148; their 
extortions, 149; become masters of Eng. 
land, 150; their power extinguished, 2, 

Days of the week, their Saxon origin, 10x 

Dermot, king of Leinster, 414 

Diocletian, persecution of, 55 

Doomsday Book, Thierry's account of, 238 

Dover, capture of, by the Conqueror, 229 

Dover castle, defence of, 565 

Dramatic seenes, on the introduction of, into 
English history suggested, 158; various 
examples of, 36, 123, 134, 160, 177, 254, 
285, 309, 347) 392, 506, 553, 568 

Druids of Britain, account of the, 4x; Juliu 


East AncttA, one of the kingdoms of the 
Saxon pepeuCAYy. 83 

Edgar and Elfrida, account of, 141 

Edith, banishment of, 171 

Edmund, the Saxon king, 149 

Edric, duke of Mercia, 147 

Edward, son of Ethelred, called to the Saxon 
throne, 150 

Edward, the Confessor, 5 

Edwin, king of Northumbria, converted to 
Christianity, 99 

vs pope the Fair,” Taylor's drama of, 133 
et seq. 

Eldred, abp., 236; his malediction on the 
Conquest, 237, 238; his death, 2:* 

Eleanor, daughter of the count of rovence, 


579, 580 é 
Elfrida, beauty of, 144; married to earl 
Athelwold, 1455 married to king Edgar, 
146; murders her stepson, £3. 
ly abbey, Canute’s visit to, 153 
England, Saxon rulers of, o1 
ee aioe Pare ae of a 
eman period, 1—69 ; Anglo-Saxon period, 
o—227 ; Saxons and Normans, from Wil- 
iam I, to Henry III., 228—s97 
Essex, fone of the kingdoms of the Saxon 


2 
ot pot Kent, converted to Chris- 
tianity, 93 ef seg. 
Etheldred, ewcedd to fly to Normandy, 148 
Ethelwald, declared a rebel, and killed in 


battle, 127 
Evesham, battle of, 578; ballad on, 587 


“Fam ROeeNOND,. life and death of, 416; 
poem on, 417 e7 seg. 

Feudal system, Guizot's account of the, 354— 
367; its introduction into England, 53: 

Fishing, among the Anglo-Saxons, 206 

Franks, detested by the English, 169 ; their 
aly contests, 170; they fly from the coun 

» 173 
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. G. 


Gaut, Caesar's preparations in, for the inva- 
sion of Britain, 6; condition of during the 
fourth century, 77; invasion of by barba- 
rians, 78; destruction of Roman society in, 


7 

Gauls, manners and customs of the, 9, 10 

Godwin, earl, 158; the wealth and power of 
England in his hands, 159; marries his 
daughter to king Edward, ib, : drama of, 
160 et seg. ; banishment of, 167 ; historical 
events connected with, 168 ef seg.; his 
death and character, 174 

Greek fire, its invention and ose, 467, 468 

Gregory “the Great,” biographical notice 


of, 
Guitars remarks on the overthrow of the 
Roman power by barbarian tribes, 76 
Guthrun, the Dane, converted to Christianity, 


I 
Gay of Lusignan, the dethroned king of Jeru- 
salem, 465 


H. 


Hanpicrarts among the Anglo-Saxons, 215 

Harold, the Saxon king, historical notices of, 
176; his vow, 23. ; drama of, 177 e¢ seg. ; 
his coronation, 186; defeated at the battle 
of Hastings, 196; is slain, and buried at 
Waltham abbey, 191 ; speech of, before the 
battle of Hastings, 202 

Hasting, the Danish general, 1x0; his 
ravages in England, 24. 

Hastings, battle of, 177; Harold defeated at 
the, 190; castle of, 274; speeches of 
Harold z and William I. before the battle of, 
202, 203 

Hengist, the Saxon chief, enters Britain, and 
defeats the Picts and Scots, 72; subdues 
the province of Kent, and lays the founda- 
tion of the first Saxon kingdom, #0. ; his 
victorious career, 76 

Henry 1., surnamed Beau Clerc, 300; his 
accession, 23. ; his wife Maud, 301 ; state 
of the country under, 317 ; popularly called 
the Lion of Justice, 318 ; legend respecting, 
320; his children, 321; union of his 

ughter Matilda with Geoffrey Plantage- 
net, 32 7 

Henry I1., accession of, 367 ; his contests 
with Thomas & Becket, 378 ef sez. ; drama 
of the ‘‘ King and the Archbishop” 392 et 

a j his family troubles, 404, 433 ; penance 
: 406, 407 ; his conquest of Ireland, 409 ; 

death of his “ Fair Rosamond,” 416; his 
death, 433 ; character of, 438 

naa III, annals of, 558 et seg. ; nominated 
to the throne by the Earl of Pembroke, 

Hee 


: of the Saxons, 81; its different 
divisions and their founders, 81—84 + pro- 
posed to substitute the word Octarchy, 84 ; 
geographical divisions of the, 85 

Lieto Arthur, dranmtic scenes of, s06 
ef seg, 


INDEX, 


IcENIANS, the, 26 : 

Innocent, pope, his contentions with king 
John, 523 

, conquest of by Henry II., 409 ef 

seg. ; historical notices of, 410; the inha- 
bitants divided into clans, 412; more 
addicted to pasturage than agriculture, 
413; the militia of, 2d. ; invasion of, and 
subjugation, 414, 415 

Isaac, sovereign of Rhodes, 463, 464 


Jarra, arrival of the Crusaders at, 475; 
of, 477 
ohannes Scotus, 120 : 
jo king’ his contentions with the papal 
power, 519, 525; his abject submission 
530 Pe eapnecmeng oe ayers of 
ngland, 531; signs Magna Charta, 537 ; 
the last days of, 547; death of, 553; 
scenes of, from Shakspere, 553 ef seg. | 
John and Arthur, the two royal competitors 
for the throne of England, soo ; the latter 
murdered, 504; dramatic scenes of, 506 ef 


seq. 
Jury, trial by, 423 


Kent, oneof the kingdoms of the Saxon hepte 
archy, 8z 


Laws, on their administration during the 
Norman period, 422 

London, the Conqueror’s march upon, 923 

*¢ Lyttel Geste,” ballad of the, 


M. 


Mt4, their manners and customs, go 
Magna Charta, historical account of, 450; 
its essential clauses, 452 ef seg.; always 
considered a fundamental law, 454; its 
principal provisions, #5, ; signed at Runne- 
mede, 537 
Manufactures among the Anglo-Saxons, 216 
Matilda, ag ted of Henry I., married to 
tagenet, 323; her invasion of 


i Heroulius, 55 
Mercia, one of the kingdoms of the Saxon 
negara, 8 : the “‘Wars of Mercia,” a 
e et seq. 
Menai found in Briain oS space 
on at ‘0 
ey, power aoe 


INDEX 


N. 

Navat victory, the first one gained by the 
English over the French, 542 

New Forest, the, 280 . 

‘No Normans,” the ancient English cry of, 

N aensh army, its march to London, after the 
battle of Hastings, 228; 1ts devastations, 
231 

N eee overnment, character of the, 445 

Norman Figs, castles of the, 270 

Norman period, on admunistration of the laws 
dunng the, 422 

Normans, rapidly absorbed by the conquered 
Saxons, 245 

Northumbria, one of the kingdoms of the 
Saxon heptarchy, 82, 83; altars and mages 
in, over » 100 


.¢) 


Opry, the leader of the Asiatic army, 71 
Ordeal, trial by, during the Norman period, 


424 
Ordovices, the, 4 . 
Ostorius, the Rofhan general, his conquests 
in Britain, 26 


E. 


Panvotr, the papal legate, 529; king John 
does homage to him, 530 

Papal power, contentions of king John with 
the: 522, 525, its fulminations, 526 

Parliamentary representation, historical no- 
tices of, by Hallam, 373 

Paulinus defeats Boadicea, the British 
queen, 35 : 

Pembroke, earl of, nominates prince Henry 
to the throne, 579 

People, oppression of the, 317 

Picts defeated by Hengist, 72 

Plautius, the Roman pretor, his attack on 
Britain, 24, his ara aap 25 

Poictiers, William of, his description of the 

ons, 248 


R, 


Raymonp, prince of Antioch, 465 

Rhodes, seizure of, by Richard I , 464 

Richard 1, the Crusader, Hume’s account 
of, 456, hus fleet, 462, his dangerous ad 
ventures, #5, ef seq ; captures a large 
Saracen ship, 467; his arnval at Acre, and 

its capture, 469, 471; departs for qecesem, 

472; defeats Saladin, 475, his herotc 
bravery, #5 ; his captivity in Austria, 478 ; 
sums advanced for his ransom, 484; his 
liberation, 486; his death and character, 25. 

Robert, earl of Gloucester, 326 

Robert, Fits-W alter, cos by the barons of 

ngland as their gen 
Robin Hood and Sherwood rest, 489 


6or 


Rochester castle, its antiquity and strength, 
270, 27% 

Roderic, king of Conpaught, 414 

Roman civilization, destruction of, 76 

Roman penod, r~69; Czsar’s invasion of 
Britain, 1; Cymbeline, 8; invasion of 
Claudius, 23; Bonduca, 29, the Druids, 
41, Severus, 50, Diocletian, 55; the last 
Romans, 60 

Roman road, near Silchester, 63 

Romans, their first acquaintance with Britain 
2; their first landing im Bnitain, 3, 43 
their conquest of Britain, 4, the written 
monuments of their rule, 5, their depar- 
ture from Bnitain, 5; last of the, i 
Britain, 60 

Rufus (See WittrAm Rurus) 

Runnemede, the place where Magna Charta 
was signed, 537 


Saca, a nation of Asiatic Scythia, 72 

St Alban, abbey of, 232 

Saladin, the Saracen commander, 2763 op- 
poses the Crusaders, 475 , his defeat, 24. 

Saxons, their arrival in Britain, 70, their 
supposed origin, 71; defeat the Picts and 
Scots, 72, their irruptions into Britain, 26 ; 
Saxon kingdom founded by Hengist, 26 ; 
Heptarchy of the, 8: , the Normans rapidl 
absorbed among the, 245, the Conqueror's 
conciliatory policy towards the, 245, de- 
scnption of the, 247, 248 (See ANGLO- 
Saxovs ) 

Severus, his invasion of Bntain, 53, his 
death, 54, 

Sherwood Forest, Robin Hood’s adventures, 


493 
Ships of war, all galleys during the Norman 
eriod, 468 

Silchester, site of, 62 , description of, 64—67} 
antiquities of, 67, 68 

Silures, the, 26 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, 567; 
dramatic scene of, 568 , slain at the battle 
of Evesham, 586, ballad on, 587 

Standard, battle of the, 333 

Stephen of Blois, his accession to the throne 
of England, 324 

“ Stephen and Maud,” Keats’ drama of, 347 
et seq. 

Stonehenge, account of, 41; the purposes to 
which it was apron ted: 43, Julius 
Ceesar’s description of, 76 

Sussex, one of the kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, 82 

Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades England, 
147, his death, 149 , succeeded by his son 
Canute, 

Swithelm, bishop of Sherburn, sent to India, 
121 


T. 


Taytor’s drama of “ Edwin the Fair,” 134 
Thomas & Bechet, nse of, 371 , biographical 
notices of, 372 ef seg.; his character and 


6o2 


great abilities, 374; history of his fall, 378 
ez seg.; account of his death, 37 5 drama. 
of the ‘King and the Archbishop,” 392 


et seg. , 

Tin found in Britain, 2; an article of com- 
mercial importance, 70. 

Trades among the Anglo-Saxons, 215 

Tyrrel, Walter, and William Rufus, drama- 
tised, 285 


U. 


Uva aAmacestik, ancient church of, 59 


Vv. 


VeRsTEGAN, the antiquarian writer, 105 

Vespasian in Britain, 25 

Vineyards among the Anglo-Saxons, 211 

Vortigern, the British sovereign, 70; invites 
the Saxons to Britain, 71 ; 1s deposed, 73 

Vortimer, son of Vortigern, 43 


INDEX. 


W. 


Wakrs of Mercia, a tragedy, 86 ef seg. 

Wessex, one of the kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, 82 

William 1, the Norman, his invasion of 
Britain, 186; wins the battle of Hastings, 
x88, 189 ; his speech before the battle, 203 ; 
Thierry’s account of his march to London, 
228 ; coronation of, 232, his conciliatory 
policy towards the Saxons, 245 ; his death, 
250, his death and burial dramatised, 
254 et seg.; bis character, 264; his wife 
and children, 266 ; epitaphs and panegyrics 


on, 267 e e s 

William, prince, shipwreck of, 306 ; the ship- 
wreck dramatised, 

William Rufus, the son and successor of the 
Conqueror, 266 ; account of his accession, 
268 ; death of, 278 ; inscription on, 285; 
character of, 291 

Wine among the Anglo-Saxons, 212 
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